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SECTION  ONE 


LANDFALL  TO  GOLD  RUSH 


Chapter  I 


America  is  a  Gambling  Land 


A 


MERICANS  lose  between  twenty  and  thirty  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  in  bets,  lotteries,  and  games  of  chance.  We 
gamble  for  money,  and  we  gamble  for  the  hell  of  it. . We 
roll  dice  for  any  and  everything,  including  which  of  two 
heirs,  as  stipulated  by  a  California  will,  shall  inherit  a 
valuable  ring,  or  whether  we  or  the  bartender  will  pay 
for  drinks.  Coins  are  tossed  to  decide  who  is  to  risk  his 
life  or  buy  dinner.  The  biggest  lottery  in  our  history 
was  operated  by  the  government  to  determine  in  what 
order  citizens  soldiers  were  called  to  service  in  World 
War  II. 

Neither  moral  censure  nor  legislation  has  ever  damped 
the  American  passion  for  gambling.  Gambling  has  run 
through  our  history  since  the  first  settlers  staked  their 
claims  in  the  New  World  and  took  the  land  away  from 
the  Indians,  who  were  avid  gamblers  themselves. 

We  have  financed  our  wars,  supported  local  govern- 
ment, and  underwritten  our  churches  and  universities  by 
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way  of  lotteries,  speculated  in  land,  gold,  cotton,  and  wheat,  and 
panics  have  been  induced  when  gamblers  cornered  the  market 
in  stocks  or  commodities.  The  great  depression  of  the  thirties 
ended  the  biggest  and  most  widespread  gambling  spree  on  his- 
torical record. 

The  story  of  many  great  fortunes  in  the  U.S.  is  one  of  men  who 
gambled  high  and  won.  Westward  expansion,  the  gold  rush,  the 
Klondike  are  evidences  of  the  vigor  of  the  American  get-rich- 
luick  dream. 

Gambling  at  games  is  a  substitute  for  relaxing  in  this  heady 
country  of  ours.  It  was  not  until  recently  that  professional  gam- 
bling became  big  business,  run  by  syndicates  with  lines  into 
politics  and  the  underworld.  Before  the  twentieth  century  the  pro- 
fessional gambler  was  an  individualist  with  nothing  in  common 
even  with  other  gamblers  except  a  heartfelt  dread  of  honest  toil. 
A  unique  breed  of  men  and  women,  gaudy,  bawdy,  rambunctious 
and  hell-bent  for  adventure,  removed  the  cash  from  incorrigible 
amateur  players  on  a  scale  that  is  legendary. 

The  Mississippi  steamboat  gambler  was  the  most  showily 
dressed  man  of  his  day,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  any  other  day  in 
our  history.  His  leather  boots  came  from  Paris  and  his  fine  broad- 
cloth suits  and  coats  were  cut  by  tailors  for  gentlemen  in  New 
Orleans.  A  choking-sized  diamond  glittered  on  his  shirt  front, 
his  nimble  fingers  were  festooned  with  diamond  rings,  and  a 
massive  thousand  dollar  gold  watch  studded  with  gems  hung 
from  a  thick  gold  chain  across  his  vest.  When  he  sauntered  the 
streets  of  a  river  town,  he  was  stared  at  with  envy  by  men  in  less 
perilous  professions  and  trailed  by  admiring  boys  who  dreamed 
of  growing  up  just  like  him. 

Gambling  was  a  way  of  life  to  these  spectacular  characters.  They 
had  to  have  irresistible  personalities  to  attract  men  to  play  with 
them  and  to  be  as  deft  as  magicians,  whether  they  played  honestly 
or  cheated  to  limit  their  opponents'  luck. 

^The  professional  gamblers  of  the  old  West  may  not  have  been 
sd  splendid,  though  they  often  paid  almost  as  much  attention  to 
fancy  clothes  as  the  riverboat  sports  did,  but  they  had  some  more 
admirable  qualities.  Rough  standards  prevailed  on  the  frontiers 
when  death  across  a  gambling  table  was  common.  A  gambler's 
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success  depended  partly  on  chance  and  partly  skill,  and  his  life 
often  depended  on  who  drew  and  shot  first. 

These  men  were  leading  citizens  in  the  frontier  communities 
with  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  deadly  trigger  fingers.  They 
were  often  better  educated  than  the  men  who  clustered  around 
their  tables,  and  were  excellent  students  of  human  nature.  Their 
names  and  deeds  live  in  the  memories  of  the  old-timers,  their 
stories  will  endure.  Half-dime  thrillers  of  the  1870s  and  '80s 
glamorized  these  smooth,  alert,  picturesque,  and  closemouthed 
men,  deadlier  than  the  Mississippi  rascals.  Discontented  young 
Easterners  and  Southerners  growing  up  in  the  Reconstruction 
period  were  attracted  by  the  stories  of  big  poker  pots  and  fabulous 
faro  games  in  the  mining  camps  and  gold  towns  of  the  Far  West, 
and  they  streamed  out  there,  looking  for  adventure  and  easy 
wealth. 

America  thrust  her  boundaries  across  a  continent  by  reason  of 
the  traditional  restlessness  of  her  people,  and  the  most  restless 
of  all  were  the  individuals  whose  gambling  skills  and  maneuvers 
grew  into  legends.  They  have  a  special  significance  in  the  social 
and  historical  panorama  and  they  came  from  all  walks  of  life, 
reflecting  in  themselves  the  American  traits  of  independence  and— 
will  to  win.  ^^_ — -"""" 

These  professionals  who  took  the  money  Trom  a  nation  of 
gamblers,  like  candy  from  babies,  also  were  taken.  Most  of  them 
could  no  more  resist  the  other  side  of  the  table  than  could  the 
suckers  who  came  to  them.  What  they  won  they  dropped  at 
another  gambler's  game.  If  a  gambler  didn't  die  young,  he  almost 
certainly  died  broke. 

The  free  and  foot-loose  who  picked  up  and  went  wherever 
luck  beckoned  or  a  seamy  situation  made  it  expedient  or  waves  of 
reform  chased  them  to  more  tolerant  and  likelier  spots  faded  with 
the  last  frontiers.  Since  the  organization  of  professional  gambling 
as  big  business,  whether  legalized  or  strictly  illegal,  the  colorful 
individual  is  largely  lost  in  the  gang.  Now  and  then  a  sport  like 
the  late  Arnold  Rothstein  or  Nick  the  Greek  crops  up  with  card 
pots  so  steep  and  dice  bets  so  high  that  a  headline  appears  and 
the  boys  in  the  back  rooms  all  over  the  country  tip  their  hats  to 
Lady  Luck  and  trot  out  all  the  fine  old  gambling  stories  again. 
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Maybe  we  have  become  more  sedate  and  organized.  Social 
'gambling  seemed  to  be  comparatively  discreet  in  the  prosperous 
?  1950s,  with  pots  no  bigger  than  players  could  afford  to  lose.  The 
professionals  in  the  underworld  saw  to  it  that  nobody  won  except 
their  own.  There  was  big  talk  of  legalizing  off-track  betting 
while  the  posh  clubs  in  Las  Vegas  operated  under  the  beaming 
eye  of  the  state  of  Nevada.  We  thought  the  TV  contestants  were 
betting  their  brains  and  memories  to  win  or  lose  fabulous  stakes, 
but  it  turned  out  the  whole  thing  was  rigged.  Maybe  in  the  future 
men  will  gamble  for  astronomical  sums  while  hurtling  across 
billions  of  miles  to  the  stars.  Meantime  it's  still  a  pretty  safe 
wager  that  if  a  bet  is  offered  in  the  U.S.A.,  it  will  be  taken — win, 
lose,  or  draw. 


In  the  Beginning,  Hubbub 


Chapter  II 


For  the  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the  parting  of 
the  ways,  at  the  head  of  two  ways,  to  use  divina- 
tion. He  shook  the  arrows  to  and  fro,  he  con- 
sulted the  seraphim,  he  looked  in  the  liver. 


-  RIMITIVE  man,  with  a  decision  to  make  or  a  dilemma 
to  resolve,  sought  to  know  the  will  of  his  gods  by  divining. 
The  witch  doctor,  the  Magus,  the  priest,  the  private  di- 
viner shuffled  or  tossed  arrows,  sticks,  cards,  bones,  or 
dice,  twisted  his  body,  and  indulged  in  any  behavior  be- 
lieved useful  to  presage  the  future,  propitiate  luck,  or  win 
supernatural  counsel. 

"Lo!  and  of  Chance  and  Fate  were  they  the  masters 
of  foredeeming  for  they  carried  the  word-painted  arrows 
of  destiny  .  .  .  And  they  carried  the  shuttlecocks  of  divin- 
ation  .   .   .  All  these  things  wherewith   to  divine  men's 
chance,  and  play  games  of  hazard,  wagering  the  fate  of 
whole  nations  in  mere   pastime,   had   they  with   them." 
/American  Indians,  like  the  men  of  all  earlier  civiliza- 
/tions,  believed  that  their  gods  were  the  originators  and 
/    sponsors  of  gambling  games  and  made  the  games  their 
\  own.  Chance  and  divining  were  inextricably  linked,  as 
When  the  Onondagas,  on  their  New  Year's  or  White  Dog 
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Feast,  played  dice  to  predict  the  next  year's  harvest,  using  the 
same  game  on  which  they  bet  their  possessions  in  gambling  ses- 
sions during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Stones  of  the  white  plum, 
ground  down  into  rectangles  with  rounded  ends,  were  painted 
white  on  two  faces,  black  on  the  opposite  ones.  Eight  of  these 
black  or  all  white.  Next  highest  was  seven  of  one  color  and  one 
of  the  other,  down  to  four  of  each,  which  was  low  score, 
dice  were  shaken  in  a  wooden  bowl.  The  highest  throw  was  all 

Gambling  was  often  an  incidental  diversion  during  religious 
ceremonies,  the  Indians  of  a  tribe  dividing  themselves  into  clans 
or  teams  and  betting  on  the  results  of  their  play.  Writing  of  the 
Iroquois,  in  1634,  William  Wood  reported  "two  sorts _oJLgames, 
one  called  puim,  the  other  hubbub  .  .  ."  Hubbub  was  a  variant 
of  the  Onondaga  game,  with  dice  made  from  peach  stones,  one 
side  of  each  seared  black  in  the  fire.  Five  stones  were  placed  in 
the  dish  on  the  ground  and  as  "violently  thumping  the  platter, 
the  bones  mount  changing  colors  with  the  windy  whisking  of 
their  hands  to  and  fro,  which  action  in  that  sport  they  much  use, 
smiting  themselves  on  the  breast  and  thighs,  crying  Hub  Hub 
Hub.  They  may  be  heard  playing  this  game  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off." 

The  dish  game  was  also  considered  curative  and  the  local  med- 
icine man  prescribed  it  for  patients  urgently  if  a  vision  of  the 
game  had  occurred  in  the  dreams  of  a  seriously  ill  member  of  the 
tribe.  A  messenger  was  sent  to  another  village  challenging  it  to 
shake  the  dice  for  loss  or  gain. 

Challenged  and  challenger  chose  their  champion  gamblers  who 
prepared  for  days  ahead,  denying  themselves  the  pleasure  of  their 
wives,  fasting  for  twenty-four  hours  before  the  game  and  spending 
part  of  the  preceding  night  with  their  assistants  practicing  shaking 
the  dish  that  contained  the  dice.  When  the  contenders  went  to 
sleep  that  night  they  hoped  for  propitious  dreams  and  in  the 
morning  any  familiar  objects  they  had  dreamed  about  were  col- 
lected and  taken  along  for  good  luck.  Old  men  were  regarded  as 
personifying  luck.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  venerable  patriarch 
to  perch  on  the  shoulders  of  a  stalwart  buck — sometimes  the  ace 
gambler's — on  the  way  to  the  scene  of  the  duel. 

The  two  ace  gamblers  took  their  places  in  the  center  of  the 
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long  house  in  winter,  or  a  clearing  in  summer,  surrounded  by 
excited  spectators,  while  assistants  held  a  blanket  on  which  the 
good-luck  pieces  were  ranged. 

The  chief  of  the  challenging  village  usually  made  a  speech 
earnestly  asking  the  spectators  not  to  become  angry  in  the  heat  of 
partisanship,  to  make  no  show  of  hostility  toward  the  contestants, 
and  admonishing  the  gamblers  to  play  fair.  Betting  followed: 
skins,  ornaments,  wampum  strings,  implements  of  war  and  agri- 
culture, everything  down  to  the  last  blanket  being  wagered. 

When  the  shaking  of  the  dish  began  the  customarily  stoic 
Indians  alternated  loud  and  rapturous  roars  with  hoots  of  deri- 
sion, made  hideous  faces,  contorted  their  bodies  a  thousand  ways, 
and  implored  the  peach  stones  to  fall  right  for  them.  They  called 
on  evil  spirits  to  annoy  and  distract  their  opponent  and  prayed 
good  spirits  to  bring  their  man  luck. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  the  sick  man  expressed  his  thanks 
to  the  two  teams,  especially  to  the  ace  gamblers,  declaring  that 
the  contest  had  done  so  much  to  restore  his  health  that  he  could 
anticipate  many  more  winters  and  summers.  More  often  than 
not  he  died  soon  after,  presumably  cheerful,  as  the  Iroquois  be- 
lieved that  much  of  his  life  after  death  in  the  happy  hunting 
grounds  of  the  Great  Spirit  would  be  spent  at  this  enjoyable  game. 

The  Indians  of  the  Eastern  ranges  favored  dice  made  of  ani- 
mal bones,  whittled  to  six  faces,  with  two  sides  larger  than  the 
others  and  painted  in  black  and  yellow.  The  galloping  dominoes 
thrown  by  the  Indians  of  the  Western  plains  were  made  from 
wild-blue-plum  stones  and  marked  by  numerous  hieroglyphics. 

In_J_643, .  Roger  Williams  described  the  Narragansett  Indians 
of  Rhode  Island  gathered  on  a  plot  of  ground  set  aside  for  gam- 
bling. Poles,  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  on  which  the  wampum 
was  strung,  were  set  in  the  earth  and  ace  gamblers  from  competing 
villages  were  cheered  by  their  supporters.  "Sometimes,"  George 
Henry  Loskiel  wrote  in  1794,  "whole  townships,  and  even  whole 
tribes,  play  against  each  other.  One  of  the  missionaries  happened 
to  be  present  when  two  Iroquois  townships,  having  got  together 
a  number  of  goods,  consisting  of  blankets,  cloth  shirts,  linen, 
etc.,  gambled  for  them.  The  game  lasted  eight  days.  They  assem- 
bled every  day,  and  every  inhabitant  of  each  township  tossed  the 
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dice  once  .  .  .  each  township  offered  a  sacrifice  in  the  evening  to 
insure  success.  .  .  .  Afterward  the  whole  company  danced." 

There  is  a  legend  that  the  Spanish  sailors  on  Columbus's  ships 
played  cards  for  the  long  weeks  they  were  out  of  sight  of  land. 
Deciding  that  the  cards  were  bringing  them  ill  luck  and  that  they 
were  sailing  to  their  doom,  they  threw  them  overboard  and 
promptly  made  landfall.  On  shore  they  regretted  their  impetu- 
osity and  made  a  crude  deck  of  cards  from  the  large  leaves  of 
the  copas  tree.  If  there  is  any  basis  for  this  tale,  they  manufactured 
the  first  playing  cards  in  America  in  1492. 

The  first  card  game,  in  the  modern  sense,  on  this  continent 
was  probably  played  by  the  conquistadors  under  Cortez.  Monte- 
zuma, while  held  as  a  hostage,  showed  great  interest  in  watching 
his  Spanish  captors  gamble  with  cards.  The  early  colonists  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  imported  their  card  games,  but  the  Indians 
had  similar  forms  of  gambling  with  straws  and  sticks.  William 
Strachey  in  a  history  of  Virginia  said  the  Indians  "use  a  game 
upon  rushes  much  like  primero,  wherein  they  card  and  discard, 
and  lay  a  stake,  too.  .  .  .  They  will  play  at  this  for  their  bows  and 
arrows,   their  copper   beads,   hatchets,   and   their   leather   coats." 

For  their  more  intricate  games  in  which  combinations  of  splints 
or  reeds  had  higher  and  lower  values,  the  equivalent  of  a  gam- 
bling bank  was  set  up,  replacing  primitive  blanket-against-blanket 
betting.  Fruit  stones  were  used  as  chips,  given  relative  values, 
and  each  of  the  players  took  the  number  of  chips  equal  to  the 
estimated  worth  of  the  articles  he  was  risking. 

The  games  involved  skills  like  shuffling  and  guessing  the  num- 
ber of  sticks  in  piles.  In  the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
John  Lawson  was  fascinated  by  their  proficiency.  "Some  are  so 
expert  at  their  numbers  that  they  will  tell  ten  times  together  what 
they  will  throw  out  of  their  hands.  Although  the  whole  play  is 
carried  on  with  the  quickest  motion  it  is  possible  to  use,  yet  some 
are  so  expert  at  this  game  as  to  win  great  Indian  estates  by  this 
play.  A  good  set  of  these  reeds  fit  to  play  withal  are  valued  and 
sold  for  a  dressed  doeskin." 

The  Indians  of  the  Northwest  Pacific  set  aside  days  to  play 
theirUnamook-te-lo  (to  make,  to  bet)).  Sla-hal,  their  favorite  game, 
gave  each  player  an  opportunity  to  shuffle  ten  small,  flat  wooden 
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disks.  He  then  separated  them  into  two  hands  and  kept  them  con- 
cealed until  his  opponent  called  which  hand  he  believed  held 
the  marked  disk,  either  winning  a  disk  or  losing  one  of  his  own. 
The  first  man  to  win  all  ten  scooped  in  a  jackpot  of  wampum. 
Trickery  was  thoroughly  approved  and  the  most  successful  cheats 
were  considered  the  best  gamblers. 

Early  colonists  reported  that  the  rattling  of  dice  and  click  of 
sticks  at  the  Indian  fireside  was  common,  usually  attended  by 
frenzy.  Tom-toms  announced  the  beginning  of  gambling  bouts, 
and  the  drums  pounded  ceaselessly,  all  through  the  game,  raising 
the  blood  pressure  of  the  gamblers  and  heightening  the  emotions 
of  the  throbbing  wall  of  spectators. 

/   will   go   home    if  I   am    beaten,    to   get   more   articles   to 
wager  .  .  . 

from  an  old  Indian  song. 

There  was  no  limit  to  what  was  wagered.  A  Jesuit  explorer, 
Pierre  Francois  Xavier  de  Charlevoix,  said  of  the  Hurons:  "At 
this  (game  of  the  dish  of  which  these  people  are  fondest)  they 
sometimes  lose  their  rest  and  in  some  measure  their  reason.  At 
this  game  they  hazard  all  they  possess,  and  many  do  not  leave  till 
they  are  almost  stripped  quite  naked  and  till  they  have  lost  all 
they  have  in  their  cabins.  Some  have  been  known  to  stake  their 
liberty  for  a  time,  which  fully  proves  their  passion  for  this  game, 
for  there  are  no  men  in  the  world  more  jealous  of  their  liberty 
than  the  savages." 

The  champion  gambler  was  a  man  of  distinction  and  often  the 
richest  man  in  his  tribe.  Understandably,  a  reputation  for  being 
an  unlucky  gambler  stood  in  the  way  of  a  brave  when  he  sought 
a  wife.  No  father  wished  to  see  his  daughter  reduced  to  poverty 
by  her  husband's  gambling  reverses.  Squaws,  who  always  watched 
their  men  at  play,  were  often  the  last  wager  of  luckless  and  des- 
perate husbands.  Sometimes  they  charged  violently  into  the  game, 
chasing  the  men  away  when  they  had  lost  everything  but  their 
breechcloths.  The  squaws  were  equally  avid  for  gambling,  but 
could  play  only  when  not  observed  by  their  husbands,  and  their 
losses  were  small  since  they  rarely  owned  anything  of  value. 

The   Indians'   enthusiasm   for  athletics   offered   them   another 
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outlet  for  wagering.  Football  was  their  favorite  game,  played  with 
a  buckskin  ball  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter  on  an  enormous 
playing  field,  with  goals  sometimes  a  mile  apart.  The  game  could 
last  for  days  before  a  goal  was  scored,  while  hundreds  of  bets  were 
laid,  articles  of  value  put  up  by  supporters  of  one  side  against 
articles  of  equivalent  value.  Roger  Williams  noted  that  they 
played  "upon  some  sandy  shore"  to  protect  their  naked  feet  and 
had  "great  stakings,  but  seldom  quarrel."  The  bets  were  set  aside 
by  supervisors  who  awarded  the  winnings  when  the  contest  was 
over. 

When  the  white  man's  card  games  were  first  introduced  to 
the  Indians  of  the  Western  plains,  they  lost  regularly  to  profes- 
sional paleface  poker  players.  No  Indian  could  learn  the  caution 
necessary  for  poker  and  carried  over  to  it  his  extreme  natural 
recklessness. 

One  traveler,  quoted  by  James  Cox  in  My  Native  Land,  de- 
scribes a  scene  in  a  Western  shack  with  an  Indian  mother,  her 
papoose  in  its  baby  case  peeping  from  her  back,  watching  her 
painted,  beaded,  and  half-intoxicated  husband  put  up  his  saddle 
against  a  professional  gambler's  five  dollars.  In  five  minutes  the 
buck  had  nothing  else  to  bet.  So  intense  was  his  love  of  gambling, 
he  began  to  put  himself  in  pawn,  piecemeal,  saying,  "I'll  bet  you 
my  whole  body,"  which  meant  that  he  offered  himself  as  a  slave 
to  serve  the  gambler  for  a  specified  time.  "So  it  was  that  this  In- 
dian mother  stood  leaning  back  wearily  against  the  wall,  half 
drunk  and  dazed  with  smoke  and  heat,  when  all  at  once  the 
Indian  who  lived  with  her  said  to  her:  'Put  in  the  baby  for  a 
week.  Then  payday  will  come.'  It  was  done.  The  baby  was  handed 
over." 


Chapter  III 
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OT  ALL  our  early  settlers  were  God-fearing,  Sabbath- 
respecting  citizens.  Some  were  desperate  characters  who 
had  previously  earned  their  living  playing  cards  in  Lon- 
don. Some  were  aristocrats  who  had  lost  position  and  for- 
tune at  Continental  gaming  tables.  Fast-living,  reckless 
cavaliers  had  expatriated  themselves  to  American  soil 
upon  King  Charles's  death  or  King  James's  abdication. 
They  brought  their  Old  World  gambling  habits  to  the 
New. 

In  the  Virginia  forests  men  dealt  cards  and  tossed  dice, 
counted  their  gains,  and  bemoaned  their  losses  in  the 
comparative  safety  of  rude  blockhouses.  In  1624,  when 
gambling  absorbed  the  time  of  even  the  clerics,  the  Vir- 
ginia Assembly  deemed  it  advisable  to  enact  a  law: 

Mynisters  shall  not  give  themselves  to  excess  in 
drinking  or  yette  spend  their  tyme  idelie  by  day  or  by 
night,  playing  at  dice,  cards  or  any  unlawful  game. 
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The  early  Dutch  settlers  favored  a  fast  short-banking  game 
known  as  "lansquenet,"  in  which  any  number  of  players  could 
take  a  hand  with  all  bets  made  on  single  cards  and  covered  by 
the  banker.  The  cards,  with  seventy-three  constituting  a  full  deck, 
were  rudely  hand-painted  with  quaint  and  allegorical  figures. 

In  New  England  the  Puritans  considered  flirtations,  gambling, 
and  the  use  of  alcohol  as  equal  abominations,  short  cuts  to  hell. 
Gambling  was  taboo  not  so  much  on  moral  grounds  as  because 
it  usurped  God's  power.  Cotton  Mather  explained  the  general 
disapproval: 

.  .  .  lots,  being  mentioned  in  the  sacred  oracles  of  Scripture 
as  used  only  in  weighty  cases  and  as  an  acknowledgement  of 
God  sitting  in  judgment  .  .  .  cannot  be  made  the  tools  and 
parts  of  our  common  sports  without,  at  least,  such  an  appear- 
ance of  evil  as  is  forbidden  in  the  word  of  God. 
The  Connecticut  General  Court  concurred  officially  "that  great 
and  sollemne  ordinance  of  a  Lott  is  expressly  and  directly  abused 
and  prophaned."   In    1670  the   Massachusetts  legislature   banned 
cards  and  dice  as  a  "great  dishonor  of  God."  Since  the  seventeenth 
century  believed   that  gambling   was   a  vain   assumption   of  the 
Lord's  authority  and  the  "lot,"  according  to  the  Bible,  was  an 
appeal    to    God,    it    was    profane.    The    Connecticut    blue    laws 
summed  up  the  generally  joyless  attitude: 

...  no  one  shall  travel,  cook  victuals,  make  beds,  sweep  house, 

cut  hair,   shave,   on   the   Sabbath-day.   No   woman   shall   kiss 

her  child  on  the  Sabbath  or  Fasting  day.  No  one  shall  read 

Common  Prayer,  keep  Christmas  or  Saint  days,  make  minced 

pies,  dance,  play  cards,  or  play  on  any  instrument  of  music, 

except  the  drum,   trumpet  and  jewsharp.   Every  male  shall 

have  his  hair  cut  round,  according  to  a  cap. 

Puritan  headmen,  finding  that  boredom  drove  men  to  flout  the 

law  even  though  they  landed  regularly  in  the  stocks  for  "drinking, 

gambling,  and  uncivil  revelling,"  introduced  full-time  snoopers 

in  the  guise  of  tithingmen,  ordered  to  report 

.  .  .  all  profane  swearers,  and  Cursers,  and  the  Number  as 
nere  as  they  Can  of  their  oaths;  All  such  as  are  guilty  of  ex- 
tortion; All  such  as  Keep  houses  where  unlawful  Games  are 
used  &  such  as  live  Idley  without  estates,  Suspicious  persons, 
Whores,  night  Walkers,  mothers  of  Bastard  Children;  such 
as  Common  Nuisances. 
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And  what  is  more,  the  tithingmen  were  empowered  to  inspect 
all  houses  at  any  time  where  they  "suspect  that  any  person  .  .  . 
doe  spend  their  time  or  estates,  by  night  or  by  day,  in  tipling 
or  gaming  ..."  For  this  the  tithingmen  were  rewarded  with  a 
substantial  part  of  any  fines  levied  by  the  courts.  Puritan  New 
Englanders  were  fined  for  any  turning  aside  from  prescribed  con- 
duct and  card  playing  by  graduate  students  was,  in  the  eyes  of 
Harvard  College,  the  most  expensive  sin  of  all: 

s.d. 

Profanation  of  Lord's  day,  not  exceeding  3.0 

Frequenting  taverns  1.6 

Profane  cursing  2.6 

Graduates  playing  cards  5.0 

Undergraduates  playing  cards  2.6 

Lying  1.6 

Drunkenness  1.6 

Tumultuous  noises  1.6 

Tumultuous  noises,  second  offense  3.0 

Keeping  guns,  and  going  on  skating  1.0 

Fighting,  or  hurting  persons  1.6 

Unlike  the  Puritans,  the  Southern  colonists  did  not  think  an 
extravagant  mode  of  life  or  gambling  incompatible  with  the  ideals 
of  Christian  behavior.  The  planters  of  the  late  seventeenth  and 
earT^eigKteenth  centuries  were  so  liberal  they  labeled  no  man  in- 
toxicated unless: 

Where  ye  same  legges  which  carry  a  Man  into  a  house  can- 
not bring  him  out  againe,  it  is  Sufficient  Sign  of  Drunkenness. 

Of  the  sports  imported  from  England,  and  all  attended  by  gam- 
bling, the  most  brutal  were  the  most  popular.  Bearbaiting,  banned 
in  New  England,  Macaulay  hinted,  "not  because  it  gave  pain  to 
the  bear,  but  because  it  gave  pleasure  to  the  spectators,"  gander 
pulling  and  cockfighting  were  common  pastimes. 

Cockfights  were  conducted  by  old  English  rules.  Two  birds 
within  two  ounces  of  each  other's  weight  were  turned  loose  in  a 
cockpit  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and  rimmed 
to  prevent  the  birds  from  falling  into  the  laps  of  the  spectators. 
The  Southerners  spent  much  time  around  the  "Cock-pitte"  and 
staked  large  sums  of  money  on  the  fierce  combats  between  the 
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spurred  cocks.  For  more  than  two  centuries,  gamecocks  descended 
from  the  great  fighting  cocks  of  England  and  Ireland  were  bred 
and  developed  in  the  South.  "Warhorses,"  "Fannie  Carters," 
"Eslin  Red  Quills,"  "Arkansas  Travelers,"  "Cotton  Bolls,"  and 
"Hustlers"  were  a  few  of  the  breeds  that  became  known  through- 
out the  Carolinas,  Virginia,  and  Georgia  for  their  tough  ways  of 
giving  punishment  and  taking  it. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  cockfighting  grew  in  popularity 
and  pits  were  set  up  around  taverns  and  even  courthouses.  The 
newspapers  then  extant  carried  advertisements  of  matches.  The 
Virginia  Gazette  in  1768  announced  "at  Sussex  Courthouse  on 
April  Fourth:  A  match  of  Cocks,  between  the  Brunswick  and 
Sussex  Gentlemen  to  show  30  cocks  a  side,  for  5  la  battle,  and 
50     1.  the  odd." 

As  wealth  grew  in  the  South  the  diversions  of  the  plantation 
owners  became  more  refined.  The  ballroom,  the  playing-card 
table,  and  the  race  track  became  their  favorite  arenas,  while 
cockfighting  remained  popular  among  the  common  folk. 

Many  race  tracks  had  been  built  in  the  South  by  1700,  with 
Virginia  claiming  hers  to  be  the  best  up  to  the  Revolution.  The 
racing  sessions  at  Williamsburg,  Annapolis,  Alexandria,  and  Fred- 
ericksburg were  country-wide  attractions.  George  Washington  was 
a  steward  of  the  Alexandria  Jockey  Club  and  often  ran  his  horses 
there  and  at  Annapolis.  At  the  time  it  was  the  sole  right  of  the 
gentry  not  only  to  enter  horses  in  a  race  but  also  to  bet  on  the 
outcome,  as  immortalized  in  a  1767  court  order  issued  in  York 
County,  Virginia: 

James  Bullocke,  a  Taylor,  haveing  made  a  race  for  his  mare 
to  runn  with  a  horse  belonging  to  Mr.  Mathew  Slader  for 
two  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  and  caske,  it  being  contrary 
to  Law  for  a  Labourer  to  make  a  race,  being  only  a  sport  for 
Gentlemen,  is  fined  for  the  same  one  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco  and  caske. 

To  Mr.  Bullocke  and  his  like  were  left  the  pleasures  of  betting 
on  cockfights,  cards,  dice,  wrestling  matches,  ninepins,  and  other 
tavern  games  of  skill.  The  rich  bloods,  with  infinite  leisure,  de- 
veloped a  passion  for  more  elegant  forms  of  gambling,  not  for 
gain— -but  as  one  of  the  pursuits  of  a  gentleman. 
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In  1664,  King  Charles  II  enlarged  his  claims  in  the  New  World 
to  include  all  the  territory  south  of  New  England.  To  his  brother 
James,  Duke  of  Albany  and  York,  he  gave  a  patent  that  embraced 
all  lands  held  by  the  Dutch.  On  September  4,  James's  deputy, 
Colonel  Nicolls,  took  New  Amsterdam  without  a  fight. 

The  simple  living  of  the  Dutch  faded  out  under  British  rule 
as  English  colonists  arrived  bent  on  gain  and  pleasure.  The  late 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  were  wonderful  times  in 
New  York.  There  were  farces  and  pantomimes,  revels,  masked 
balls,  bullbaiting,  horse  races,  cockfighting,  and  other  public 
diversions.  Jessamines  (dandies)  and  primped-up  women  followed 
sporting  events  and  gambled  freely. 

The  poor  gambled  as  ardently  as  the  rich.  Little  merchants, 
artisans,  and  laborers  gathered  at  local  inns  and  taverns  to  pitch 
the  big  and  heavy  copper  pennies  of  the  day,  to  play  ninepins  for 
pistareens  or  ninepence  pieces.  (A  pistareen  was  a  silver  coin 
equivalent  to  twenty-five  cents  in  modern  values,  while  a  nine- 
pence  piece  was  worth  twelve  cents,  or  one  eighth  of  a  dollar.) 
They  bet  on  cockfights  staged  in  back  of  the  tavern  and  played 
cards  as  they  drank  tankards  of  ale.  If  men  commonly  dissipated, 
drinking  and  gambling  to  excess,  evidently  women  were  not  far 
behind  them,  for  in  many  laws  penalizing  troublesome  drunkards 
the  words  "he  or  she"  were  used.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
women  who  had  partaken  of  spirits  to  "great  exorbitances  and 
drunkenness"  to  languish,  heads  bowed,  in  the  stocks  till  sober. 

With  some  justification  inns  and  taverns  were  considered  the 
retreat  of 

.  .  .  servants,  and  the  sink  of  ye  town  and  country  assembled 
and  congregated  together  for  the  more  secure  indulgence  of 
the  several  fashionable,  and  without  your  Honors  interposi- 
tion, legal  diversions  of  cards,  dice,  drinking,  cursing,  swear- 
ing and  the  whole  train  of  debaucheries  incident  to  such 
infamous  places  .  .  . 

>as  a  New  Jersey  grand  jury  expressed  it  in  1754. 

Notwithstanding  such  thunderous  denunciations,  the  taverns 
and  inns  (where  lottery  tickets  were  sold)  were  looked  upon  as 
isocial  institutions,  community  and  political  centers,  throughout 
all  the  colonies  before  the  Revolution. 
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Etiquette  in  colonial  high  society  required  "at  home"  cards, 
calling  cards,  invitation  and  admission  cards  to  balls.  Most  of 
these  were  written  or  printed  on  the  backs  of  ordinary  playing 
cards  before  formal  cards  were  manufactured  and  while  only 
playing  cards  were  imported  for  sale.  In  1775,  on  the  back  of 
a  playing  card,  appeared  "The  Gentlemen  of  the  Army  present 
their  compliments  to  Mrs.  Jeykell  and  beg  the  favour  of  her  com- 
pany to  a  ball  at  the  State  house  on  Monday  next."  A  decade  later 
playing  cards  were  being  utilized  as  admission  tickets  to  classes 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Benjamin  Franklin,  one  of  the 
few  printers  who  manufactured  playing  cards  in  the  colonies, 
sold  them  right  at  the  post  office. 

Shuffling  the  "Devil's  playthings"  was  also  popular  with  chil- 
dren and,  according  to  one  source,  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
Wesleyan  Methodism  to  America.  Mrs.  Barbara  Heck  was  sorely 
displeased  when  she  discovered  her  young  brother  enjoying  a 
game  of  cards  in  a  hayloft  on  John  Street.  She  tore  up  the  cards 
and  wrote  her  English  cousin  Philip  Embury,  a  lay  preacher,  to 
come  to  America  at  once  since  New  York — and  her  brother — 
needed  religious  reform. 

Mr.  Embury,  an  Irishman  by  birth  and  education,  a  carpenter 
by  trade,  and  a  lay  preacher  by  inclination,  arrived  with  a  number 
of  his  countrymen  who  had  been  attracted  to  Methodism  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  1766  formed  the  first  American  Methodist  Society. 
The  congregation,  led  by  the  earnest  Mr.  Embury,  took  roots 
and  grew.  Methodism  spread,  but  so  did  gambling. 

Colonel  Nicolls,  first  English  governor  of  New  York,  was  a 
horse  enthusiast,  and  one  of  his  first  public  acts  was  to  order  that 
part  of  the  Salisbury  Plains  (now  Garden  City,  Long  Island)  be 
converted  into  a  race  track.  It  was  called  Newmarket,  and  the 
first  American  race  for  a  stake  was  run  there  in  1666.  Subse- 
quently several  tracks  appeared  on  lower  Manhattan,  but  trials 
of  speed  for  large  side  bets  were  often  held  on  public  highways. 
A  newspaper  dated  April  29,  1754,  noted:  "Tuesday  morning  last 
a  considerable  sum  was  depending  between  a  number  of  gentle- 
men in  this  city  on  a  horse  starting  from  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city  to  go  to  Kingsbridge  and  back  again,  being  fourteen  measured 
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miles  (one  way)  in  two  hours  time;   which  he  performed  with 
one  rider  in  1  hr.  and  46  min." 

And  in  1726  a  Philadelphia  grand  jury  tried  to  make  contests 
on  public  roads  unlawful  because  they  were  a  source  of  peril: 
"Since  the  city  has  become  so  populous  the  usual  custom  of  horse 
racing  at  fairs  in  the  Sassafras  Street  is  very  dangerous  to  life." 


Lottery  Fever 
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Publick  Notice  will  be  given  of  the  Time  and 
Place  of  Drawing  and  a  List  of  Prizes  will  be 
immediately  published. 


HE  AMERICAN  colonies  were  floated  on  lotteries.  In 
1612  King  James  I  granted  permission  for  a  lottery  "in 
special  favor  for  the  present  plantation  of  English  Col- 
onies in  Virginia."  Royalty,  nobility,  gentry,  and  com- 
moners purchased  tickets  and  the  vestryman  of  a  London 
church  agreed  "to  adventure  six  pounds  to  the  profitte 
of  our  church  stocke  in  the  lottery  for  the  plantation  of 
Vergenya,  and  what  benefit  shall  happen  shall  be  for  the 
good  of  our  church." 

The  drawing,  held  in  the  west  end  of  St.  Paul's,  realized 
a  profit  of  £29,000  for  the  colonization  company  and  "one 
Thomas  Sharplys,  a  tailor"  drew  the  first  prize,  "foure 
thousand  crowns  in  fayre  plate  which  was  sent  to  his 
house  in  very  stately  manner." 

With  such  a  precedent  the  colonies  gave  lotteries  their 
enthusiastic  support  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  con- 
sidered them  highly  respectable  ventures.  Eminent  men, 
among  them  George  Washington,  bought  and  sold  lottery 
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tickets,  Though  most  colonial  lotteries  were  held  to  raise  money 
for  public  purposes,  at  least  one  poet  recognized  their  gambling 
nature: 

The  name  of  Lott'ry  the  Nature  bewitches 
And  City  and  Country  run  Mad  after  Riches. 
Still  local  governments  could  find  no  easier  fashion  to  obtain 
the  money  they  needed.  The  profitable  Virginia  Company  set 
the  pattern  for  raising  funds  for  construction  and  repair  of  roads 
and  bridges,  the  founding  of  colleges  and  hospitals.  The  lotteries 
were  run  honestly,  yet  there  existed  some  sentiment  against  them, 
particularly  in  New  England.  A  number  of  ministers  in  Boston 
in  1699  branded  lottery  agents  "pillagers  of  the  people,"  and 
deplored  the  turning  aside  of  the  poor  from  earnest  labor  and 
frugality  to  throw  themselves  into  the  hands  of  chance.  Local 
governments  took  care  to  authorize  only  lotteries  planned  to  ben- 
efit their  communities.  The  city  fathers  of  Philadelphia  turned 
thumbs  down  in  May  of  1728  on  a  proposed  venture:  "The  Board 
having  heard  that  a  Lottery  was  Intended  to  be  Erected  by  Sam- 
uel Keimer  in  this  city  ...  he  having  sett  forth  several  printed 
papers  for  that  purpose,  the  Board  sent  for  the  sd  Keimer,  who 
came  and  having  heard  what  he  had  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  sd 
lottery,  Ordered  that  no  Lottery  be  held  during  the  said  fair." 

In  an  effort  to  prohibit  promotion  of  lotteries   for  personal 
profit  an  act  was  passed  in  New  York  in  1747  to  correct  the 
pernicious  consequences  to  the  public  by  encouraging  mem- 
bers of  labouring  people  to  assemble  at  taverns  where  such 
lotteries  are  usually  set  on  foot  and  drawn. 

Frequently  the  public  lotteries  distributed  more  money  in 
prizes  than  to  their  avowed  objectives.  In  1762  Boston  had  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  twenty  thousand,  around  three  thousand  families. 
A  forty-cent  donation  from  each  family  would  have  been  sufficient 

I  to  rebuild  Faneuil  Hall,  which  has  been  destroyed  in  the  big  fire 

\of  1761. 

The  necessity  of  a  large  and  convenient  Hall  in  such  a  town 
as  this,  upon  all  Public  Occasions,  can't  be  disputed.  The 
Rebuilding  Faneuil-Hall  has  therefore  been  generally  ap- 
proved of;  and  the  encouragement  it  will  meet  with  from 
the  Public,  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  in  some  Measure  propor- 
tionable to  its  Importance. 
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A  lottery  was  held  and  was  a  whopping  success — for  the  ticket 
holders.  Prize  money  ran  to  $10,800,  but  the  restoration  of  the 
hall  netted  only  $1200. 

So  respectable  were  lotteries  considered  that  in  1794  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  approved  this  means  of  completing 
the  building  of  a  church,  sanctioning  the  lottery  as  a  promotion 
of  "Public  Worship,  and  the  advancement  of  Religion."  Its  man- 
agers balanced  a  high  moral  tone  ("every  well-wisher  to  Society 
and  good  Order  will  become  cheerful  adventurers")  with  a  simple 
appeal  to  greed  ("advantageously  calculated,  there  being  less  than 
two  Blanks  to  one  Prize").  Three  thousand  tickets  were  sold  at 
three  dollars  apiece,  whatever  the  buyers'  motives. 

Occasional  voices  were  raised,  questioning  whether  the  end 
justified  the  means,  as  when  a  letter  appeared  in  the  Columbian 
Centinel,  February  26,  1791,  citing  that,  as  a  zealous  enemy  to 
lotteries,  the  writer  had  asked  whether  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts would  grant  a  lottery  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
with  a  Bible  every  person  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  common- 
wealth who  was  unable  to  purchase  one,  and  reminding  the  seri- 
ous reader  that  there  was  no  injunction  against  lotteries  in  that 
sacred  book. 

But  no  quibbles  seem  to  have  troubled  Americans  concerned 
then  as  now  with  education  of  the  young.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury this  benevolent  disposition  was  supported  by  lotteries.  The 
people  of  Massachusetts  liberally  supported  the  Williamstown 
Free-School  Lottery,  which  was  drawn  in  May  1790.  Such  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  as  Yale,  William  and  Mary,  Union, 
Columbia,  Williams,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  or- 
ganized lotteries  and  one  held  for  the  benefit  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege was  advertised  in  the  Salem  Gazette  in  1796: 

Dartmouth  College  Lottery 
CLASS  SECOND 
The  Managers  of  Dartmouth  College  Lottery  present  to  the 
Public  the  following  Scheme  of  the  Second  Class,  in  which 
they  have  aimed  to  meet  their  wishes  by  making  a  larger 
proportion  of  valuable  prizes  than  usual;  they  flatter  them- 
selves that  the  same  Public  Spirit  will  be  displayed,  by  en- 
couraging the  sale  of  Tickets  in  this,  that  was  so  fully 
manifested  in  the  former  Class. 
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The  corporation  of  Rhode  Island  College  (now  Brown)  lacked 
funds  adequate  to  "discharge  in  the  best  manner  the  trust  re- 
posed in  them  for  the  education  of  youth,"  so  in  1797,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations granted  the  right  to  hold  a  lottery.  There  was  a  sale  of 
nine  thousand  tickets  at  six  dollars  each  and  $46,000  offered  as 
prize  money. 

Harvard  ran  several  lotteries  during  the  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries,  one  for  the  building  of  Stoughton  Hall. 
The  college  tendered  $125,000  in  prize  money,  subject  to  12i/£- 
per-cent  deduction,  and  itself  bought  about  330  of  the  16,642 
tickets  sold.  Oddly  enough,  it  drew  the  first  prize  of  $10,000  with 
one  of  them. 

Lotteries  were  used  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  foster  private 
industries  —  among  the  first,  grape  growing  and  glass  blowing. 
In  1763  hemp  growers  of  New  York  were  aided  by  a  lottery  de- 
signed to  raise  £  13,000,  and  in  1785  Massachusetts  allowed  the 
owners  of  a  paper  mill  in  Milton  to  follow  suit.  However,  there 
were  loud  grumblings  in  1791,  when  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture gave  a  permit  to  sell  lottery  tickets  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
Beverly  Cotton  Manufactury,  the  editor  of  the  Salem  Gazette 
rebutting:  "Some  people,  out-doors,  murmur  at  this  as  an  ill- 
judged  act  of  liberality;  but  perhaps  they  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  arguments  which  induced  the  grant.  The  disposition  of 
the  Government  to  foster  our  infant  manufactures  is  certainly 
laudable." 

The  colonists  often  employed  lotteries  to  raise  funds  for  mili- 
tary defense.  King  George's  War,  though  mainly  fought  in 
Europe,  was  taken  very  seriously  by  New  Yorkers  who  held  a 
lottery  in  1746  to  provide  their  city  with  defensive  works. 

The  arguments  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  Philadelphia  — 
Benjamin  Franklin  among  them — prevailed  over  gentle  Quaker 
pacifism  in  1748  and  a  lottery  was  organized  to  raise  £3000  for 
a  battery  of  cannon  to  defend  the  city.  In  1745  Massachusetts 
wanted  to  send  a  fully  equipped  military  expedition  to  the  aid 
of  harassed  Annapolis,  and  when  taxation  Avas  unable  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  funds,  the  General  Court  granted  a  lottery  to  cover 
the  expedition's  cost.  Again,  in  1758,  Massachusetts  authorized  a 
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grand  lottery  of  £  30,000  "for  the  intended  expedition  against 
Canada"  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  the  Massachusetts 
lads  who  fought  under  General  James  Wolfe  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham  were  outfitted  from  its  profits. 

Permission  to  hold  lotteries  to  clear  off  mortgages  and  start 
small  artisans  in  business  was  commonly  granted,  and  in  1747  a 
New  York  lady  proposed  a  "Charitable  Lottery"  designed  to  pro- 
vide distressed  widows  and  deserving  virgins  with  husbands.  New 
York  under  the  English  was  a  money-crazy  town  and  marriage 
without  a  dowry  all  but  impossible.  The  unendowed  tried  to 
remedy  their  fortunes  through  lotteries  and  one  spinster,  em- 
bittered by  bad  luck  proposed: 

WHEREAS,  by  the  great  and  melancholy  disuse  of  holy 
matrimony  in  this  city  &  province,  an  infinite  number  of  His 
Majesty's  good  &  loving  female  subjects  remain  widows,  and 
others  are  left  upon  the  hands  of  their  parents  in  the  un- 
natural state  of  virginity,  to  the  grievous  prejudice  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  insupportable  burden  of  private  fami- 
lies, &  the  unspeakable  concern,  affliction  &  grief  of  the  said 
families.  And 

WHEREAS  all  ordinary  methods  to  prevent  or  remedy  so 
great  &  growing  an  evil,  have  hitherto  proved  ineffectual: 

BE  IT  ENACTED  &C.  That  all  the  widows  &  virgins  of  the 
City  &  Province  aforesaid,  from  the  ages  of  15  to  50  may  & 
shall  be  disposed  of  by  lottery,  in  the  following  manner, 
THAT  IS  TO  SAY, 

Every  unmarried  male  person  of  the  age  aforesaid,  in  this 
city  &  province,  that  shall  be  allowed  &  approved  of  as 
proper  adventurers  in  this  lottery  shall  give  in  their  names 
&  take  out  each  one  ticket  for  which  he  shall  pay  the  sum  of 
£  5;  And  that  every  widow  &  virgin  shall  and  may  each  put 
in  their  names  gratis. 

The  great  prizes  are  to  be  two  fortunes  of  £  5,000  each;  10  of 
£  1500;  4  of  £  2000;  20  of  £  1000,  40  of  £  500;  50  of 
£  200;  and  100  of  £  100  each.  The  second  prizes  are  Beauties 
in  Number  200;  Pretty  girls,  100;  Widows,  500;  Agreeables, 
200;  Good  conditioned,  400;  Wits,  10;  and  Housewives,  5. 
The  lowest  prizes  are:  Women  of  Fashion  Sc  Good-breeding, 
100;  Good  card-players,  200;  Misses  of  General  Accomplish- 
ments, 50;  Friskies,  50;  Special  Breeders,  500;  and  Saints  of 
the  First  Magnitude,  150.  And  in  the  list  of  blanks  are  com- 
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prehended  all  the  females  of  this  city  2c  province  unmarried 
within  the  age  aforesaid. 

BE  IT  PROVIDED,  That  in  this  present  lottery  no  man 
shall  be  permitted  to  take  a  ticket  who  is  not  worth  £  500, 
unless  it  be  such  useless  and  idle  persons,  who  do  little  or 
nothing  else  all  day  but  stroll  up  2c  down  the  streets  with 
a  pipe  in  their  mouths  smoking;  2c  with  respect  to  All  such, 
it  is  hereby  declared  that  they  shall  serve  their  country  this 
way,  seeing  that  they  are  or  will  be  of  no  further  use  to  the 
community. 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  ENACTED  — that  whatsoever  any 
man  shall  draw,  whether  blank  or  prize,  good  or  bad,  he 
shall  be  obliged  to  husband  &  keep  the  same;  whereby  this 
City  &  Province  will  be  relieved  &  Discharged  of  all  the 
present  widows  and  virgins,  2c  of  their  doleful  complaints,  & 
the  births,  in  all  probability,  increased  to  near  one  half  the 
number  this  ensueing  year. 

Lotteries  came  to  be  held  for  private  projects  and  ambitious 
schemes.  Colonel  Joseph  Pendleton  of  Rhode  Island,  who  had 
lost  an  uninsured  ship  and  cargo  of  molasses  in  1750,  petitioned 
for  the  authority  to  turn  some  of  his  land  holdings  into  ready 
cash  through  a  lottery.  Having  realized  £  15,636  by  the  sale  of 
chances  and  paid  out  £  5272  in  prizes,  the  Colonel  took  the 
handsome  price  of  £  10,364  for  his  land  and  the  new  town  that 
grew  up  on  it  took  the  name  of  Lotteryville. 

In  1776  when  the  Continental  Congress  resolved  "that  a  sum 
of  money  be  raised  by  way  of  a  lottery,  to  be  drawn  in  Phila- 
delphia," a  lottery  wheel  existed  "in  every  city  and  town  large 
enough  to  boast  of  a  court  house  and  a  jail  .  .  .  the  'State  of  the 
Wheel'  became  as  regular  an  item  in  the  newspapers  as  the  ship 
news  or  prices  current." 

In  order  to  carry  on  the  war  against  England  $10,000,000  was 
urgently  needed,  and  since  the  national  legislative  body  had  no 
power  to  tax,  a  national  lottery  was  instituted  with  $5,000,000  in 
prizes,  ranging  from  $20  to  $50,000,  though  all  prize  payments 
over  $50  were  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  promissory  notes  on  the 
new  government  and  paid  off  after  five  years. 

The  lottery  was  a  disaster,  badly  managed,  with  too  few  tickets 
sold  and  the  drawing  postponed  time  and  again  till  the  young 
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government  admitted  its  failure,   earning  the  ill  will  of  ticket 
holders. 

Lottery  brokers  came  into  existence  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. If  you  could  not  afford  a  ticket,  the  brokers  would  rent  you 
one  for  as  many  days  as  you  liked  during  the  drawings,  which 
were  spaced  out  to  prolong  the  excitement,  only  one  ticket  being 
drawn  each  day.  Unsold  tickets  rose  in  price  if  the  main  prizes 
remained  undrawn.  During  the  Amoskeag  lottery  of  1807,  a 
Massachusetts  broker  advertised: 

Further  Information. — The  Amoskeag  highest  prize,  of  Eight 
Thousand  Dollars,  is  still  undrawn,  and  the  wheels  are  ex- 
traordinarily rich,  having  gained,  since  the  drawing  began, 
upward  of  Six  Thousand  Dollars.  There  is  therefore  every 
probability  that  the  scrip  will  soon  rise.  Those  who  intend 
to  purchase  for  the  sake  of  a  chance  for  the  highest  prize, 
are  advised  to  do  it  before  it  is  drawn  out  of  the  wheel, 
which  may  be  to-morrow.  Those  who  purchased  for  the  sake 
of  a  cheap  ticket,  would  do  well  to  wait  till  afterwards. 

The  lottery  agents  utilized  frenzied  broadsides  to  ballyhoo 
tickets  that  allowed  a  twenty-thousand-to-one  chance  of  winning 
a  high  prize. 

If  any  body  wants 

TEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 

they  are  requested  to  call  on 

JOHN  RUSSELL, 

who  will,  for  a  trifling  consideration,  put  them  in  a  way  to 

realize  that,  or  another  sum  of  less  magnitude,  in 

the  course  of  September  next,  when  the  rich 

Wheels  of  Hatfield  Bridge  Lottery 

will  begin  to  move. 

Crude  engravings  of  the  Goddess  of  Fortune  often  headed 
lottery  advertisements  in  newspaper  and  handbills.  The  good 
lady  was  generally  blindfolded  and  nimbly  balanced  on  a  lottery 
wheel.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  paper  clearly  marked  with  the 
high  prize,  in  the  other  a  horn  of  plenty  out  of  which  gold  fell 
freely  into  the  waiting  hands  of  lucky  adventurers. 

Booksellers  and  printers  generally  sold  lottery  tickets,  notify- 
ing the  public  that  they  conducted  a  "Fortunate  Lottery  Office." 
Agents  advertised  their  names  and  places  of  business  widely,  and 
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advised  "all  who  court  the  smiles  of  Fortune"  when  winning 
tickets  had  been  purchased  in  their  establishments.  Some  offices 
resorted  to  lisrlit  verse  to  entice  customers,  and  Kidder,  Gilbert  & 
Dean,  outstanding  agents  in  Boston,  brightened  their  doggerel 
with  illustrations.  One  such  is  a  woodcut  of  fishermen  casting  for 
large  fish  labeled  with  the  sums  of  the  prize  money: 

FORTUNE'S  ANGLERS: 
A  NEW  LOTTERY  SONG. 
TUNE — "There  are  sxueepers  in  high  life  as  well  as  in  low." 
In  the  fish  pond  of  fortune  men  angle  always 
Some  angle  for  titles,  some  angle  for  praise, 
Some  angle  for  favor,  some  angle  for  wives, 
And  some  angle  for  nought  all  the  days  of  their  lives: 

Ye  who'd  angle  for  Wealth  and  would  Fortunes  obtain, 
Get  your  hooks  baited  by  Kidder,  Gilbert  &  Dean. 
Some  angle  for  pleasure,  some  angle  for  pain, 
Some  angle  for  trifles,  some  angle  for  gain, 
Some  angle  for  glory,  some  angle  for  strife, 
Some  angle  to  make  themselves  happy  for  life: 
Ye  who'd  angle,  etc.  ire. 


Chapter   V 


In  the  Course  of  Human  Events 
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HE   members  of  the   Continental   Congress   of    1774,   in 
Article  8,  agreed  seriously  to 

discountenance  and  discourage  every  species  of  ex- 
travagance and  dissipation,  especially  all  horse-racing 
and  all  kinds  of  gaming,  cock-fighting,  exhibitions 
of  shows,  plays  and  other  expensive  diversions  and 
entertainments. 

This  spirit  of  self-denial  was  adhered  to  by  many  ,and 
disregarded  by  many.  But  even  the  latter  made  show  of 
conforming,  as  an  item  in  the  New  York  Journal's  April 
6,  1775,  issue  wryly  discloses: 

On  the  11th  day  of  March  last,  there  came  on,  before 
Peter  Guion,  Esq;  at  Besley's  Tavern,  at  New 
Rochelle,  a  trial  about  a  disputed  Horce  race  that 
had  been  run  on  Rye  Flats;  one  of  the  parties  de- 
manded a  jury,  and  the  Justice  accordingly  issued  a 
Process  for  the  Purpose.  ...  A  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  summoned  and  appeared,  but  unani- 
mously refused  to  be  sworn,  declaring,  that  as  Horse 
racing  was  contrary  to  the  Association  of  the  Congress, 
they  would  never  serve  as  Jurors  in  any  such  cause, 
and  that  if  the  Justice  thought  proper  to  commit 
them,  they  would  go  to  gaol.  ...  In  short,  the  Justice 
was  obliged  to  try  the  Cause  himself. 
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George  Washington's  account  books  show  that  before  the  war 
playing  cards  was  one  of  his  particular  pastimes,  especially  on 
winter  evenings  and  rainy  days,  and  he  recorded  meticulously 
every  penny  spent  or  received.  He  often  won  or  lost  as  much  as 
nine  pounds  a  night  and  even  during  the  Revolution  found  time 
to  indulge  in  cards.  Of  course  it  was  too  much  to  expect  his 
soldiers  to  desist,  with  the  result  that  gambling  became  so  rife 
through  the  army  in  1776  that  the  commander  in  chief  issued 
this  order:  "All  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  soldiers, 
are  positively  forbid  playing  at  cards,  or  other  games  of  chance. 
At  this  time  of  public  distress,  men  may  find  enough  to  do,  in 
the  service  of  their  God  and  their  country,  without  abandoning 
themselves  to  vice  and  immorality." 

To  little  avail,  for  in  1777  Washington  again  sternly  reminded 
his  men  that  "gaming  of  every  kind,  is  expressly  forbidden,  as 
being  the  foundation  of  evil,  and  the  cause  of  many  a  brave  and 
gallant  officer's  ruin.  Games  of  exercise,  for  amusement,  may  not 
only  be  permitted,  but  encouraged." 

Two  of  the  most  flamboyant  and  successful  industrialists  in 
Pennsylvania  at  the  time  were  Robert  Coleman  and  Baron  Harry 
W.  Stiegel.  Coleman,  an  Irishman  from  County  Donegal,  worked 
as  a  clerk  in  Lancaster  County,  first  at  the  Windsor  Forges  and 
later  at  Elizabeth  Furnace,  a  large  ironworks,  where  Baron  Stiegel 
was  his  boss,  and  he  married  a  sister  of  the  baron's  son-in-law. 
Both  men  were  passionately  fond  of  horses.  Coleman  had  ridden 
as  a  jockey  in  his  youth;  Stiegel's  father  had  been  a  horse  breeder 
in  Germany.  Stiegel  and  Coleman  successfully  crossed  powerful 
Flemish  and  German  cart  horses  with  English  thoroughbreds  to 
produce  the  famous  Conestogas,  a  breed  capable  of  pulling  loads 
at  high  speed. 

Every  Saturday  night  the  two  men  played  cards  together  for 
moderate  stakes,  beginning  at  nightfall  and  ending  at  midnight 
so  they  would  not  feel  fatigued  in  church  the  next  morning. 

When  the  Revolution  broke  out  Coleman  and  Stiegel  immedi- 
ately enlisted  as  privates  in  a  Lancaster  County  militia  regiment. 
Throughout  the  war  they  shared  a  tent  and  the  hardships,  perils, 
and  pleasures  of  soldiering.  They  continued  their  card  games, 
but  now  the  stakes  were  high,   particularly  before  battles   like 
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Brandywine,  Germantown,  and  Port  Washington.  Coleman  did 
most  of  the  winning,  and  when  the  baron  had  no  more  money 
to  gamble  away,  he  began  to  risk  his  other  assets.  One  night 
Coleman  won  all  Stiegel's  Conestoga  stallions;  on  another  the 
waterworks  Stiegel  had  built  at  Schaefferstown  —  the  first  water- 
works in  America.  One  by  one  Coleman  won  Stiegel's  interests 
in  the  ironworks  at  Elizabeth  Furnace,  Charming  Forge,  and 
Bowling  Springs,  then  the  Manheim  warehouses  and  glassworks, 
as  well  as  countless  acres  of  land  rich  in  timber,  ore,  glass  sand, 
and  undeveloped  water  power. 

Stiegel  never  flinched  and  after  he  was  honorably  discharged 
following:  the  battle  of  Yorktown,  tried  to  make  a  comeback  but 
failed  and  landed  in  debtors'  prison.  When  he  was  finally  re- 
leased, he  taught  school  till  his  old  card-playing  comrade  found 
him  and  made  him  chief  bookkeeper  and  accountant  for  his  vast 
business  ventures,  many  of  which  Stiegel  had  lost  to  him  at  the 
gaming  table. 

If  gambling  could  not  be  effectively  discouraged  among  the 
dedicated  revolutionaries  and  the  ragged  troops  who  won  the 
war,  it  was  just  as  rampant  on  the  other  side.  The  British  soldiers 
and  officers  shocked  the  sober  American  mercantile  class  with 
their  excessive  flirting,  drinking,  and  gambling  in  wartime.  In 
cities  held  by  His  Majesty's  forces,  loyalist  proprietors  of  taverns 
and  inns  catered  to  British  officers  and  card  games  went  on  all 
day  and  horse  races  were  promoted.  One,  during  the  British  oc- 
cupation of  New  York  City,  announced  a  "  'ladies'  subscription 
purse  of  £50  and  a  race  by  women  —  quarter-mile  heats  —  best 
two  in  three;  the  first  to  get  a  Holland  smock  and  chintz  gown, 
full  trimmed,  of  four  guineas  value,  the  second  a  guinea  and  the 
third  half  a  guinea."  To  remind  the  audience  of  the  gravity  of 
the  war,  "God  Save  the  King"  was  played  every  half  hour. 

An  international  contribution  to  gambling  was  made  by  the 
French  army  officers  who  invented  a  game  resembling  whist  on 
which  they  gallantly  bestowed  the  name  of  "Boston"  as  a  token 
of  regard  for  that  city.  Its  greatest  popularity  was  achieved 
thousands  of  miles  away,  in  New  Orleans,  where  its  greatest  en- 
thusiasts were  the  aristocratic  Creoles  and  rich  businessmen.  The 
ebb  and  flow  of  many  New  Orleans  fortunes  were  affected  over 
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the  years  by  high-stake  games  held  in  the  privacy  of  the  "Boston 
Club,"  named  to  celebrate  the  players'  favorite  game. 

The  Continental  Congress  appointed  Thomas  Jefferson  on 
June  10,  1776,  to  draft  a  Declaration  of  Independence.  Histor- 
ians are  prone  to  say  that  he  retired  to  meditate  on  its  stirring 
words.  In  fact  Jefferson  kept  a  current  note-and-expense  book 
and  notations  for  the  three  weeks  from  June  10  to  July  2  indi- 
cate that  he  sought  a  normal  amount  of  relaxation  during  the 
period  when  he  was  making  history. 

Lost  at  backgammon,  7/6. 
Won  at  backgammon,  7d  1/3. 
Won  at  cross  and  pyle,  3  y4  d. 
Mrs.  Jefferson,  lost  at  cards  1/3. 
Lost  at  lotto,   18/. 


Chapter   VI 


What  Will  Become  of  This  Nation? 


T 


HE  great  families  in  their  great  houses  in  tidewater  Vir- 
ginia were  bankrupt  and  in  debt  for  more  than  a  decade 
following  the  Revolution,  though  they  still  lived  splen- 
didly and  their  hospitality  was  unabated.  Merchants  pos- 
sessed most  of  the  ready  cash  available.  There  was  never 
any  for  the  tax  collector,  but  lotteries  still  lured  Virgin- 
ians, high  and  low,  to  part  with  what  little  they  had 
hidden  away.  When  officials  found  it  useless  to  levy  taxes 
for  public  improvements,  they  again  resorted  to  lottery 
schemes  and  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  funds  needed 
to  repair  churches,  improve  highways,  or  build  school- 
houses. 

This  way  they  even  collected  from  the  common  folk 
who  lounged  around  taverns,  played  old  sledge  (seven- 
up),  E.O.  (a  sort  of  roulette  without  the  zero),  and  faro, 
and  bet  on  their  favorite  bully-boys  in  the  brutal  version 
of  wrestling  then  practiced. 

At   the  same   time   New  York   had   siven   its   heart   to 
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racing.  Even  the  houses  of  prostitution  were  empty  on  race  days, 
the  habitues  as  well  as  the  working  residents  joining  the  rest  of 
the  populace  in  the  carriages  bound  for  Jamaica. 

The  moral  standards  were  so  loose  at  this  time  that  the  author- 
ities of  Columbia  University  deluged  the  young  (students  usually 
matriculated  at  fifteen  or  sixteen)  men  under  their  care  with  ad- 
monitions to  keep  out  of  houses  of  ill-fame  near  the  campus  ancV^ 
to  avoid  cockfights  and  the  playing  of  cards  or  dice.  General 
stores,  precursors  of  modern  department  stores,  catered  to  the 
prevailing  interests.  William  Griggs,  whose  establishment  was 
located  at  the  corner  of  Maiden  Lane  and  William  Street,  adver- 
tised in  the  May  1,  1779  New  York  Gazette: 

Checker  Boards,  Backgammon  Tables,  Dice,  Money  Scales 
and  Weights,  Spice  Powder  and  Shaving  Boxes,  and  many 
other  articles. 

The  fashionable  afternoon  tea  party  was  likely  to  be  dull  till 
the  hostess  brought  out  cards  and  the  guests  settled  down  to  win 
or  lose  several  hundred  dollars  at  omber,  quadrille,  whist,  and  loo. 

Laws  were  enacted  to  curb  gambling  in  New  York  and  tavern 
keepers  were  threatened  with  fines  that  they  gladly  risked  paying; 
There  was  approximately  one  tavern  to  every  ninety  New  Yorkers 
and  gambling  was  a  big  part  of  the  business.  Gamblers  ate  and 
gamblers  drank  and  winners  were  openhanded. 

Hopeful  of  curbing  "excessive  and  deceitful  gaming,"  the  New\ 
York  State  Legislature  decreed  in  1788  that  only  ready  casji^ 
could  be  risked  at  games.  Mortgages,  I.O.U.s,  and  other  pledges 
won  at  gambling  "shall  be  utterly  void,  frustrate  and  of  none 
effect,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever."  It  further  provided 
that  if  a  man  lost  ten  pounds  or  more  at  one  sitting  he  could 
resort  to  any  New  York  State  court  of  record,  no  later  than  three 
months  afterward,  and  sue  the  winner  for  the  entire  sum  plus 
legal  costs.  Since  losers  as  well  as  winners  could  be  fined  for  gam- 
bling, no  one  took  advantage  of  this  protection.  The  law  tried 
to  impose  penalties  for  "any  fraud  or  shift,  cousenage,  circum- 
vention, or  unlawful  device  of  ill  practice  whatsoever."  And  to 
control  "divers  lewd  and  dissolute  persons  [who]  live  at  great 
expences,  having  no  visible  estate,  profession  or  calling,  to  main- 
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tain  themselves,"  i.e.,  the  emerging"  class  of  professional  gamblers. 
The  city  paid  little  or  no  heed  to  the  law.  People  continued  to 
gamble  at  anything  where  money  could  be  risked. 

In  New  England  the  Puritan  spirit  still  prevailed,  but  dancing, 
music,  drunkenness,  and  gambling  were  no  longer  held  in  the 
Calvinistic  horror  of  pre-Revolutionary  days.  Tavern  attics  held 
secret  rooms  where  green-baize-covered  tables  welcomed  the  re- 
calcitrant. The  war  had  led  men  astray;  they  had  contracted  the 
habit  of  playing  cards  even  when  they  should  have  been  in 
church,  and  drowning  themselves  in  rum  and  sugar,  whenever 
they  could  get  it.  Alongside  the  well-patronized  local  taverns 
they  pitched  horseshoes  and  tossed  coppers  for  gain. 

Efforts  to  surpress  gambling  were  unavailing,  though  offenders 
were  threatened  with  fines,  innkeepers  with  loss  of  licenses,  and 
incarceration  in  houses  of  correction  was  recommended  for  "per- 
sons using  subtle  craft  ...  or  unlawful  games."  A  vogue  for  horse 
racing  developed,  and  saintly  Puritans  cried  out,  "What  it  to  be- 
come of  this  nation?" 

The  freemen  of  New  England  towns  still  met  each  year  to  elect 
tithingmen.  But  by  1800  these  props  of  Puritanism  no  longer 
carried  out  their  original  duties  and  were  rudely  disregarded 
when  they  tried  to  keep  taverns  shut  on  Sunday  and  to  learn  the 
names  of  transgressors  who  made  noise,  worked,  played,  traveled, 
gambled,  or  drank  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  the  slow  retreat 
of  New  England  Puritanism.  The  new  generation  shocked  the 
old-line  Puritans  by  their  growing  depravity,  and  irate  letters 
appeared  in  publications  like  the  Boston  Weekly  Magazine:  "Do, 
sir,  say  a  word  or  two  on  this  subject  and  don't  forget  to  mention 
the  idle  expensive  and  profligate  manners  of  our  young  men; 
how  boys  of  sixteen  will  boast  of  their  amours;  spend  their  money 
in  gaming,  and  their  time  in  drinking.  .  .  ." 

While  the  moral  fiber  of  New  England  was  racked  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  sin  and  impending  doom,  Philadelphia,  the  most 
extravagant  and  fashionable  city  in  the  new  republic,  was  said  to 
indulge  an  unembarrassed  lust  for  pleasure  and  passion  for  gam- 
bling. The  most  popular  form  of  betting  was  on  cockfights,  which 
took  place  daily.  The  settling  of  quarrels  by  the  English  custom 
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of  boxing  also  furnished  Philadelphians  with  many  favorable 
occasions  for  betting.  Fights,  conducted  according  to  rules  and 
regulations,  were  usually  held  by  the  light  of  the  moon  and  spec- 
tators' lanterns.  The  opponents  removed  their  jackets,  rolled  their 
shirt  sleeves  to  the  elbows,  and  took  a  stiff  fighting  stance.  When 
a  signal  was  given  they  rushed  at  each  other  and  continued  to 
punch  till  one  or  the  other  was  knocked  senseless  or  finally  ad- 
mitted defeat.  Then  the  bettors  were  paid  off. 

Though  certain  earnest  Philadelphians  remonstrated  with  the 
city's  many  card  enthusiasts  for  spending  their  time  shuffling  the 
pack  when  life  was  so  short,  Benjamin  Franklin,  an  avid  player, 
wrote  Mrs.  Mary  Hewson  in  1786:  "I  have  indeed  now  and  then 
a  little  compunction  in  reflecting  that  I  spend  time  so  idly;  but 
another  reflection  comes  to  relieve  me,  whispering,  'You  know 
that  the  soul  is  immortal;  why  then  should  you  be  such  a  niggard 
of  a  little  time,  when  you  have  a  whole  eternity  before  you?'  So, 
being  easily  convinced,  and,  like  other  respectable  creatures,  sat- 
isfied with  a  small  reason,  when  it  is  in  favor  of  doing  what  I 
have  a  mind  to,  I  shuffle  the  cards  again,  and  begin  another  game." 

With  the  growing  pains  of  the  new  nation  political  battles  be- 
came more  and  more  absorbingr,  but  such  serious  interests  had 
to  compete  with  the  new  country-wide  craze  for  the  game  of  loo. 
Ladies  of  quality,  especially,  played  it  relentlessly  and  bet  on  it 
extravagantly.  Matching  skill  for  higher  and  higher  stakes  players 
easily  lost  (or  won)  over  three  hundred  dollars  in  three  successive 
deals  at  a  simple  twenty-five-cent  game.  Loo  fans  soon  became 
the  target  of  public  taunts,  and  in  1806  George  Tucker  and  E.  W. 
Rootes,  sheltering  under  the  name  "Hickory  Cornhill"  aimed  a 
sharp,  poetic  barb: 

And  first,  all  the  morning,  the  debates  I  attend, 

Of  the  folks  who  our  laws  come  to  make  and  to  mend; 

Where  sometimes  I  hear  much  fine  declamation 

'Bout  judges  and  bridges,  the  banks  and  the  nation; 

But  last  night  my  amusement  was  somewhat  more  new, 

Being  asked  to  a  party  of  Ladies  at  Loo. 

Oh!  then,  my  dear  friends,  what  splendor  was  seen, 

Each  dame  that  was  there  was  arrayed  like  a  queen; 
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The  camel,  the  ostrich,  the  tortoise,  the  bear, 

And  the  kid,  each  might  have  found  each  of  his  spoils  on 

the  fair. 
Though  their  dresses  were  made  of  the  finest  of  stuff, 
It  must  be  confessed  they  were  scanty  enough; 
Yet  naught  that  this  scant  may  their  husbands  avail, 
What  they  save  in  the  body  they  waste  in  the  tail. 
When  they  sit,  they  so  tighten  their  clothes,  that  you  can 
See  a  lady  has  legs  just  the  same  as  a  man; 
Then  stretched  on  the  floor  were  their  trains  all  so  nice  — 
They  brought  to  my  mind  Aesop's  council  of  mice. 
Ere  tea  was  served  they  were  prim  as  you  please, 
But  when  cards  were  produced,  all  was  freedom  and  ease. 
Mrs.  Winloo,  our  hostess,  each  lady  entreated 
To  set  the  example  —  "I  pray,  ma'am,  be  seated"  — 
"After  you,  Mrs.  Clutch"  —  "Well,  if  you  insist." 
"Tom  Shuffle,  sit  down,  you  prefer  Loo  to  Whist." 
Around  the  green  board  now  they  eagerly  fix, 
Two  beaux  and  four  ladies  composing  the  six 

"Well,  Mr.  Shuffle,  you  are  the  dealer  —  begin." 

"Is  that  the  trump-card?  Then  I  cannot  stand." 

"And  I  must  throw  up!  Let  me  look  at  your  fiand." 

****** 

"Oh,  there's  Mrs.  Craven,  she  threw  up  her  knave." 

"I  know  I  did,  madam,  I  don't  play  to  save." 

###### 

And  thus  they  went  on  —  checking,  stumping  and  fleeting. 

And  much  other  jargon  that's  not  worth  repeating  — 

Till  at  length  it  struck  twelve,  and  the  winner  propose 

That  the  Loo  which  was  up  then  the  session  should  close. 

On  a  little  more  play  tho'  the  losers  were  bent, 

They  could  not  withhold  their  reluctant  assent. 

Mrs.  Craven,  who  long  since  a  word  had  not  spoke, 

But  like  an  old  mouser  sat  watching  her  prey, 

Now  uttered  the  ominous  sound  of  "I  play!" 

And  swept  the  grand  Loo,  thus  proving  the  rule, 

That  the  still  sow  will  ever  swill  most  from  the  pool. 

Though  much  had  been  lost,  yet  now  they  had  done. 

The  deuce  of  them  all  would  confess  she  had  won. 

But  soon  I  discovered  it  plain  could  be  seen. 

In  each  lady's  face  what  her  fortune  had  been. 
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After  the  yellow-fever  epidemic  of  the  summer  of  1794  irV 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  pious  men  declared  that  it  had  been 
punishment  from  the  hand  of  God  for  Sabbath-breaking,  extrav- 
agance, and  dissipation.  They  cautioned  the  fortunate  survivors 
to  mend  their  ways,  but  instead  bets  were  made  in  coffeehouses 
and  taverns  on  the  number  of  the  dead,  New  Yorkers  risking 
money  that  at  least  a  third  more  Philadelphians  had  fallen  during 
July  and  August  and  Philadelphians   taking  the  opposite   line. 

Philadelphia's  Quakers  pressed  for  enforcement  of  an  anti- 
theater  law,  but  the  American  Company  circumvented  both  law 
and  Quakers  by  offering  The  Gamester  as  a  "serious  and  moral 
lecture,  in  five  parts,  on  the  sin  of  gambling. 

As  the  country  expanded  westward,  emigrants  from  New  Eng- 
land carried  the  Puritan  influence  to  the  new  wilderness  settle- 
ments, but  other  pioneers  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  western 
Virginia,  western  Pennsylvania,  and  western  New  York  were  sus- 
ceptible to  any  form  of  excitement  whether  it  were  an  Indian 
attack,  holding  dances,  or  gambling. 

Frontiersmen  who  risked  their  lives  whenever  they  stepped 
out  of  the  clearing  beside  their  rude  huts  gladly  risked  their 
savings  on  loo  or  brag,  old  sledge  or  all  fours,  whist  and  dice, 
while  horse  racing  was  popular  all  along  the  frontier  and  betting 
on  it  went  to  such  lengths  the  clergy  ranked  it  a  deadly  sin,  equal 
to  drinking  and  swearing. 

The  hard-bitten  men  of  this  hard-bitten  era  were  often  heroes 
and  almost  always  gamblers.  Andrew  Jackson,  who  defended  New 
Orleans  against  the  British  in  1814  and  survived  the  rigors  of  life 
in  Tennessee  to  become  our  seventh  president,  staked  his  horse 
against  two  hundred  dollars  on  the  roll  of  the  dice  one  night,  and 
won.  Henry  Clay  was  one  of  the  sharpest  all-time  poker  players  of 
Kentucky,  a  distinction  he  carried  right  through  the  Kentucky 
legislature  and  into  the  national  Congress.  He  preferred  poker 
fco  lawmaking  and  won  forty  thousand  dollars  in  a  single  evening 
iin  Lexington  from  John  Bradford.  The  next  day  Bradford  ad- 
mitted that  he  could  not  raise  such  a  sum  and  Clay  said,  "Oh,  give 
jme  your  note  for  five  hundred  dollars  and  let  the  balance  go." 
At  a  later  game  Clay  lost  sixty  thousand  dollars  to  Bradford  and 
jjwas  forced  to  tell  him  that  he  could  not  make  immediate  payment. 
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Bradford  said  nonchalantly,  "Give  me  back  the  note  for  five  hun- 
dred dollars  I  gave  you  and  we  will  call  it  square." 

A  classic  American  story  has  Clay  playing  poker  against  Daniel 
Webster,  Webster  dealing.  Clay  asked  for  one  card  and  Webster 
stood  pat  on  the  draw.  The  two  pressed  and  upped  each  other 
till  each  had  $2000  on  the  table.  Clay  called.  Webster  laughed 
sheepishly  and  threw  down  his  cards.  "I  only  have  a  pair  of 
deuces,"  he  said.  Clay  laughed  too.  "The  pot  is  yours,"  he  said. 
"I  only  have  ace  high." 

That  was  a  rare  occasion.  Clay  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
natural  Avinner.  Mrs.  Clay  was  chaperoning  a  young  lady  from 
the  North  at  a  party  when  they  passed  through  a  room  where  Mr. 
Clay  and  other  gentlemen  were  playing  cards.  The  prim  young 
lady  was  shocked.  "Is  this  a  common  practice?"  she  inquired. 
"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Clay.  "Doesn't  it  distress  you  to  have  Mr.  Clay 
gamble?"  aked  the  young  woman  feelingly.  "No,  my  dear,"  the 
sterling  Mrs.  Clay  replied  gently.  "He  most  always  wins." 

There  were  few  times  and  few  places  where  Americans  in  the 
West  did  not  gamble,  even  at  delayed  funerals.  (A  delayed  funeral 
was  a  service  preached  months  after  the  corpse  had  been  con- 
signed to  the  gxave  and  was  generally  prescribed  in  the  will  to 
prevent  the  widow  from  remarrying  immediately.)  And  still  the 
bluenoses  moaned,  as  in  this  fearful  letter  to  the  editor,  which  the 
Pittsburgh  Gazette  quoted  in  1787:  "To  what  a  height  this  conta- 
gious distemper  is  arrived  ...  is  but  too  visible.  Every  village 
which  has  the  least  pretension  to  gentility,  has  its  assembly;  every 
tradesman  must  have  his  fine  horse,  his  club  parties,  and  his  card 
parties.  ...  In  short,  gaming  and  luxury  is  arrived  to  such  a  pitch, 
and  become  so  universal,  that  we  may,  with  great  propriety  be 
called  a  nation  of  gamesters.  .  .  .  America  is  game  mad;  thousands 
of  my  good  countrymen  seem  to  be  quite  out  of  their  senses." 

The  inhabitants  of  Louisville,  in  Kentucky  on  the  Ohio  River, 
were  described  by  one  Thomas  Ashe  as  "universally  addicted  to 
gambling  and  drinking.  The  billiard  rooms  are  crowded  from 
morning  to  night,  and  often  all  night  through." 

By  1790  the  new  nation  had  survived  the  first  difficult  years  of 
the  peace.  The  beginnings  of  prosperity  engendered  widespread 
good   will    toward   the   government   and    its    financial   measures. 
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Thousands  of  merchants,  shopkeepers,  and  farmers  held  govern- 
ment certificates  as  final  settlement  of  their  war  claims,  and  sol- 
dier certificates  and  government  notes  had  been  accepted,  though 
reluctantly,  in  payment  for  services  and  losses  in  the  cause  of 
independence.  Many  had  promptly  sold  their  certificates  to  specu- 
lators for  what  they  would  bring. 

Then  the  ingenuity  of  Alexander  Hamilton  reversed  the  trend 
I  by  making  notes  and  certificates  interest-bearing.  Certificates,  set- 
tlement notes,  and  hard  money  came  out  of  hiding.  All  major 
cities  fell  victim  to  the  speculating  fever  that  had  begun  at  the 
end  of  the  war  when  soldiers'  certificates  changed  hands  several 
times  a  week.  Hamilton's  organization  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  promoted  the  prevalent  gambling  spirit,  for  it  financed 
speculators  in  land,  merchandise,  and  government  scrip.  / 

^hat  summer  of   1791   witnessed  an  insane  appetite  in  New 
/York,    Philadelphia,    and    Boston    for   gambling   in    government 
--bank  scrip.  Men  of  all  classes  bought  and  speculated  and,  if  they 
I  lacked  ready  money  to  buy,  borrowed  at  weekly  and  monthly  in- 
terest. Scrip  changed  hands  by  the  hour.  One  memorable  time  in 
Philadelphia  its  value  jumped  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred 
forty  dollars,  then  unaccountably  tumbled  to  a  new  low.  "It  went 
up  like  a  rocket,  and  fell  like  its  stick." 

/  In  some  places  all  business  but  gambling  came  to  a  complete 
halt.  Shopkeepers  grumbled  and  merchants  wrung  their  hands 
in  despair.  On  July  10,  James  Madison  told  Thomas  Jefferson, 
"In  fact,  stock-jobbing  drowns  every  other  subject.  The  coffee- 
house is  in  an  eternal  buzz  with  gamblers." 

Men  who  lost  their  scrip  transactions  upbraided  the  govern- 
ment as  the  architect  of  their  misfortune.  The  public  satirized 
them  as  victims  of  scripomania  and  scripophobia.  Said  John  Bach 
McMaster:  "The  symptoms  of  the  disease  were  declared  to  be  a 
long  face,  a  pale  complexion,  deep  silence,  and  a  heavy  heart." 
Many  companies  came  into  existence  as  prosperity  began, 
though  most  of  them  were  companies  in  name  only  since  few  ful- 
filled their  proclaimed  purposes.  Company  stocks  were  bought 
and  sold  among  individuals,  and  stocks  of  corporations  humored 
the  ardent  temper  of  the  times  as  actively  as  did  government 
scrip.  Businesses  that  once  had  been  sustained  by  lotteries  now 
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maintained  themselves  by  issuing  stock.  Speculators  and  stock- 
jobbers bought  and  sold  stocks  of  new  manufacturies,  canal  com- 
panies, turnpike  companies,  bridge  companies,  land  companies, 
and  banks. 

As  speculators  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston  bor- 
rowed more  and  more  to  buy  stocks  and  government  scrip,  the 
rate  of  interest  rose  until  men  were  paying  as  high  for  a  thirty-day 
loan  as  they  had  previously  paid  for  a  year's. 

Robert  Morris  and  John  Nicholson,  comptroller  general  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  engaged  in  an  absorbing  and  monopolistic 
plan  to  secure  riches  by  speculating  in  land,  often  available  at 
a  few  cents  an  acre,  in  the  inland  regions  of  the  state.  Many  suf- 
fered ruinous  losses  and  Morris  was  sent  to  jail  for  debt.  Some 
notion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  operation  may  be  formed  by  the 
indebtedness  attributed  to  Nicholson — estimated  at  $12,000,000, 
no  paltry  sum  then  or  now. 

In  1806,  six  years  after  the  collapse  of  the  land  scheme,  Nichol- 
son's brother  Samuel  (one  of  the  few  who  had  benefited)  informed 
the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  that  the  lands  to  which  he  held 
title  swallowed  up  one  seventh  of  the  state.  He  also  reported 
that  one  transaction  involved  change  in  title  of  between  one  and 
two  million  acres  in  Georgia. 

,As  the  mania  for  speculation  persisted,  a  new  class  of  men,  the 
stockjobbers,  emerged  and  became  the  direct  ancestors  of  today's 
-stockbrokers.  Many  a  onetime  lottery-ticket  salesman  now  made  it 
his  business  to  attend  public  sales  and  buy  and  sell  shares  and 
scrip  on  a  liberal  commission.  Whenever  a  stockjobber  walked 
into  a  coffeehouse  in  one  of  the  three  great  cities,  he  was  stormed 
by  gamblers  eager  to  buy  today  so  that  they  could  sell  for  profit 
tomorrow.    The   stockjobbers    earned    fortunes    in    commissions. 

The  very  poor  who  could  not  afford  to  speculate  so  high  were 
able  to  risk  a  few  shillings  in  the  lotteries  that  continued  to  sweep 
the  land.  Newspapers  regularly  published  the  numbers  of  the 
winning  tickets  and  the  names  of  the  lucky  winners.  Thus  a 
Boston  paper  of  1790  announced;  "The  highest  Prize  (£3000)  in 
the  New  York  Lottery  was  drawn  by  2  deserving  Servant  Girls  ..." 
The  Columbian  Centinel  of  June  5,  1790,  that  "Two  apprentices 
belonging  to  Mr.  Bemis,  Paper-Maker,  in  Watertown  drew  the 
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1000  dollar  prize  in  the  Williamstown  Lottery,"  and  the  Salem 
Gazette  of  May  10,  1791,  that  "No.  17221,  which  drew  2000  dol- 
lars in  the  Semi-annual  State  lottery,  was  paid  on  Friday  last,  by 
Messrs.  Leach  and  Fosdick,  in  Boston."  Curiously  enough  "the 
proprietors  were  four  Africans  belonging  to  Newport." 

Publicizing  the  winners  had  a  hypnotic  effect  and  people  of 
ill  classes  neglected  business,  shop,  and  farm  to  witness  the 
drawing  of  the  wheel.  The  governor  of  Massachusetts  declared 
that  lotteries  were  bad  for  the  morals  of  the  common  people 
and  earnestly  pressed  the  general  court  to  terminate  their  use  as 
a  means  of  procuring  public  funds.  Connecticut  and  New  Hamp- 
ihire,  frightened  by  the  vast  sums  that  were  leaving  their  states  for 
lottery  tickets,  banned  the  sale  of  tickets  for  all  lottery  schemes 
outside  their  state  borders.  Pennsylvania,  too,  sounded  a  note  of 
alarm  in  its  legislature. 

More  than  two  thousand  authorized  lotteries  were  functioning 
at  once  and  the  sale  of  tickets  averaged  $2,000,000  annually.  The 
figure  is  enormous  in  relation  to  the  total  population  of  four 
million. 

Still,  a  number  of  lotteries  were  planned  to  finance  the  building 
of  Federal  City  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1793.  Federal  Lot- 
tery No.  1  offered  fifty  thousand  tickets  at  seven  dollars  each,  of 
which  16,739  were  to  draw  prizes.  The  inn  that  was  to  cost 
|50,000  was  first  prize,  the  commissioners,  following  French  us- 
age, calling  it  a  "hotel."  Blodgett's  Hotel,  probably  the  first  in 
America  to  be  so  called,  was  named  for  Samuel  Blodgett  of  Phila- 
delphia, as  he  had  helped  to  plan  the  lotteries  for  Federal  City. 
President  Washington  bought  the  first  ticket  and  the  record  of 
this  lottery  is  still  extant,  a  treasured  item  in  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

Federal  Lottery  No.  2  was  designed  to  build  "The  Six  Houses" 
in  a  row  west  of  the  White  House. 

Land  speculation  affected  Federal  City,  for  Daniel  Carroll,  a 
Marylander,  owned  land  in  the  District  and  was  selected  by  the 
commissioners  to  lay  out  the  city.  He  expected  his  holdings  to 
fetch  so  high  a  price  that  when  Stephen  Girard,  the  richest  man  in 
Philadelphia,  offered  $250,000  for  it  he  held  out  for  a  cool  mil- 
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lion.  The  price  was  too  high  and  the  city  expanded  in  a  different 
direction,  on  cheaper  land.  Carroll  died  poor. 
/If  lotteries  could  support  public  projects,  men  reasoned,  why 
net  private  ones?  The  American  Daily  Advertiser  of  May  12,  1791, 
reported  that  Gabriel  Legget,  a  New  York  chairmaker,  was  fined 
£  500  for  operating  a  private  lottery  wheel.  And  on  another  occa- 
sion "William  Thornton,  a  blacksmith,  was  fined  £84  14s.  for  hav- 
ing opened  and  set  on  foot  a  private  lottery." 

Conservative  Americans  prophesied  that  lotteries  would  ruin 
the  nation  and  make  its  citizens  unhappy.  These  jeremiads  not- 
withstanding, the  natonal  finances  became  more  stable,  the  coun- 
try more  prosperous,  and  the  people  apparently  enjoyed  reason- 
able happiness. 

Gambling  had  a  curious  social  effect.  Men  holding  widely 
divergent  political  beliefs  and  living  on  different  economic  planes 
fraternized  around  the  gaming  table.  The  Due  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld, who  visited  Charlestown  in  the  late  eighteenth  century, 
remarked  that  in  the  numerous  gaming  houses  "aristocracy  and 
sans  culottes  mix  in  friendly  intercourse  and  indiscriminately 
surround  the  tables.  It  is  asserted  that  they  play  very  high." 

Professional  gamblers  were  not  yet  numerous  and  were  usually 
ramblers  who  dealt  cards  or  threw  dice  in  inns  and  grogshops. 
Sweat,  or  sweat-cloth,  as  our  present  chuck-a-luck  was  sometimes 
known,  was  the  chief  dice  game  of  these  itinerants.  Charleston, 
with  a  French  population  swelled  by  refugees  from  San  Domingo, 
had  several  establishments  with  rooms  and  tables  for  this  game. 
Faro  was  also  popular  and  some  of  Charleston's  professional 
gamblers,  who  visited  Federal  City  in  1800,  when  Congress  first 
met  there,  introduced  the  Congressmen,  lobbyists,  and  visitors  to 
the  game.  Pickings  were  good,  so  the  gamblers  lingered,  and  be- 
fore two  decades  had  passed,  houses  specifically  for  private  and 
public  gambling  had  become  a  permanent  feature  of  the  capital. 

For  the  first  time  in  America  there  now  appeared  a  granddaddy 
of  the  shell  game,  which  presaged  the  art  of  swindling  and  cheat- 
ing that  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century  sharpers  devel- 
oped to  a  high  art.  This  was  thimblerig.  One  Dr.  Bennett,  who 
later  rose  to  fame  as  a  riverboat  gambler,  has  been  credited  with 
inventing  it. 
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In  Bennett's  travels  during  the  1790s  he  relieved  many  cred- 
ulous tosspots  and  rustic  sports  of  their  cash  by  shifting  an  elusive 
pea  from  one  to  another  of  three  inverted  thimbles.  When  Ben- 
nett invited  observers  to  bet  which  of  the  thimbles  covered  the 
baffling  pea,  it  was  almost  always  between  two  of  his  nimble 
fingers. 

Bennett  was  about  seventy  years  old  in  1845,  his  hair  white, 
his  fading  eyesight  abetted  by  spectacles.  But  after  a  lifetime 
of  gambling  he  was  still  considered  King  of  the  Thimbleriggers, 
and  his  fingers  were  as  light  and  quick  as  ever. 


Chapter  VII 


The  Bawdy  Cities 
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N  1790  the  first  federal  census  recorded  a  population  for 
Tennessee  of  35,790.  In  1820  the  total  was  422,813.  Ken- 
tucky had  grown  in  thirty  years  from  73,000  to  564,000, 
Mississippi  in  twenty  from  8850  to  over  75,000  and  Ohio 
to  581,434.  The  Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803  had  changed 
a  trickle  to  a  gigantic  swell  of  migration  into  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  valleys. 

As  wagon  wheels  rutted  tracks  into  the  wilderness, 
farmers  tilled  new  soil  and  settlements  grew  up  where 
immigrants,  reacting  to  the  sullen  and  savage  influence 
of  lonely,  monotonous  frontier  life  could  ride  in  to  drink, 
carouse,  and  gamble. 

Court  day  was  always  important  for  more  than  court 
sessions.  The  "Day"  often  lasted  several  days.  Many  a 
backwoodsman  arrived  on  a  horse  bred  from  a  thorough- 
bred and  wild  stock.  To  these  men,  who  spent  most  of 
their  time  on  horseback,  the  half-breed  was  ideal — not  so 
heavy  as  a  work  horse,  capable  of  traversing  great  dis- 
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tances  with  the  weight  of  a  rider  no  handicap.  Possessing  fast 
horses,  they  began  to  gamble  heavily  on  their  mounts.  People  once 
calculated  time  from  the  day  that  Truxton  ran  against  Grey- 
hound at  Hartsville,  Tennessee,  in  the  spring  of  1805. 

Truxton,  a  big  bay  of  the  best  bloodlines  in  America,  was  said 
in  all  the  South  and  the  length  of  the  Mississippi  to  be  the  fastest 
thing  on  four  feet,  till  a  smaller  thoroughbred,  Lazarus  Cotton's 
Greyhound,  beat  him.  Truxton's  owner,  Major  John  Verrel,  was 
convinced  that  the  defeat  was  due  to  Truxton's  being  out  of  con- 
dition. He  wanted  to  get  another  race  against  Greyhound,  but  as 
he  was  cleaned  out,  he  took  his  horse  to  Andrew  Jackson  and  per- 
suaded him  to  buy  Truxton  and  put  up  a  purse  for  a  return 
match. 

Jackson's  own  fortunes  were  at  a  low  ebb  and  how  he  managed 
to  find  five  thousand  dollars  to  put  on  his  horse  is  still  a  mystery. 
With  Major  Verrel's  assistance  he  conditioned  Truxton  to  win. 

All  talk  turned  on  the  forthcoming  race.  Word  spread  that 
Truxton  was  being  worn  out  with  the  rigorous  training  he  was 
getting.  This  was  enough  to  make  the  big  bay  underdog  in  the 
betting,  which  was  heavy  and  continued  till  the  horses  went  to 
the  starting  line.  Jackson  himself  bet  $1500  in  "wearing  apparel." 
Some  men  risked  an  entire  year's  crop,  others  wagered  the  land 
under  their  houses. 

The  crowd,  and  it  was  a  huge  one,  roared  as  the  two  gallant 
horses  took  off  to  the  sound  of  the  starting  drum.  It  was  a  match- 
less spectacle  and  Truxton  came  through  the  mile  heats  like  the 
champion  he  was,  to  win  a  halo  of  glory  while  his  supporters 
whooped  it  up  on  barrels  of  free  beer. 

It  was  dusk  before  men  had  paid  off  their  bets.  Truxton's  ad- 
mirers are  said  to  have  won  thousands  in  money,  land,  crops, 
clothing,  and  other  items  of  value.  Many  fine  ladies  went  home 
without  the  gloves  they  had  wagered,  and  the  road  was  lined 
with  luckless  men  afoot  because  they  had  risked  their  horses  on 
Greyhound  and  must  walk  from  the  middle  of  Tennessee  back  to 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  eastern  Tennessee  or  wherever 
their  homes  might  be. 

The  frontiersman  with  a  racing  half-breed  frequently  jaunted 
through  the  countryside  with  a  feed  wagon  containing  a  wooden 
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coop  of  fighting  cocks.  Stopping  wherever  a  man  with  another  fast 
horse  was  willing  to  risk  money  on  his  nag,  he  would  race  by  day 
and  at  night  battle  his  cocks  against  the  local  hardy  breed  for  a 
purse. 

The  towns  grew  up,  rough  and  uproarious.  The  men  on  horse- 
back pursuing  a  dream  across  rivers,  swamps  and  wilderness, 
brought  the  same  wild  energy  into  the  settlements.  Frontier  lone- 
liness drove  them  to  the  comfort  of  the  jug  and  when  they  hit 
town,  they  headed  for  the  local  grog  shops  to  drink  in  company 
and  play  brag  and  old  sledge.  In  Pittsburgh  they  were  joined  by 
immigrants  who  preferred  floating  down  the  Ohio  River  to 
making  the  arduous  journey  over  the  Cumberland  and  Allegheny 
mountains  and  who  waited  there  while  a  family  "kentucky-boat" 
was  knocked  together  by  local  shipbuilders.  As  the  pioneers 
poured  through,  buying  provisions,  utensils,  and  ammunition  for 
their  boats  or  wagons,  the  inns  flourished,  and  most  of  Pitts- 
burgh's 4500  permanent  inhabitants  in  the  year  1800  were  tavern 
keepers. 

Frequently  travelers  had  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  at  the 
overcrowded  inns,  in  the  towns  and  on  the  frontier.  When  the 
bed  was  not  big  enough  for  all,  the  floor  served.  One  Yankee 
found  himself  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor  of  an  inn  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  surrounded  by  snoring  Kentucky  woodsmen. 

The  Kentuckians  woke  during  the  night  and  started  to  play 
cards  by  the  light  of  a  candle,  using  the  Yankee's  back  as  a  table. 
One,  when  he  was  dealt  an  exceptionally  high  hand,  snapped  his 
cards  down  with  excited  vigor.  The  Yankee  started  to  protest 
but  was  held  down  by  the  gambler. 

"Stay  still,  consarn  ye!"  he  yelled.  "I've  finally  got  a  winning 
hand." 

"Play  it  out  then,  damn  ye!"  shouted  the  Yankee.  "I'm  going 
halves  with  you." 

Knoxville,  at  the  junction  of  the  French  Broad  and  Holston 
rivers  was  the  entrance  to  the  West  by  land.  At  its  grogshops 
transients  and  locals  drank  liquors  distilled  from  fermented  mo- 
lasses and  cane  juice.  The  crafty  and  sober  professional  gamblers, 
just  beginning  to  appear  in  numbers  along  the  frontier,  took  them 
on  at  cards. 
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Tavern  keepers  shared  the  gains  with  the  blacklegs.  Wary 
travelers  tried  to  judge  the  safety  of  an  inn  by  looking  at  the  land- 
lord's ears.  If  they  were  nipped  or  entirely  missing  the  traveler 
could  be  certain  that  the  man  had  been  in  trouble  back  East. 

When  the  Louisiana  Purchase  opened  up  trade  and  free  mar- 
kets along  the  Mississippi,  river  towns  became  headquarters  for 
thieves,  cutthroats,  prostitutes,  and  professional  gamblers  who 
I  victimized  flatboatmen,  traders,  and  farmers.  After  a  good  killing 
the  gamblers  took  passage  on  a  flatboat  and  floated  down-river 
Jto  New  Orleans  for  a  spree. 

The  long  hours  of  drifting  on  the  river  were  conducive  to  gam- 
ibling.  Abe  Lincoln,  during  his  flatboat  days,  played  penny-ante 
poker  to  while  away  the  tedium.  Whenever  the  boats  tied  up  for  a 
[stopover,  passengers  and  crew  extended  their  activities  to  the  river 
!  towns,  where  professional  gamblers  congregated  in  wooden  shan- 
ties that  served  as  barrooms,  brothels,  and  gambling  dens.  If  their 
victims  protested  at  being  gulled,  the  blacklegs  did  not  hesitate 
to  shoot  and  kill. 

The  men  who  freighted  merchandise  down  the  Ohio  and  the 
.Mississippi  were  hardy  customers,  though,  and  bloody  battles  took 
place  when  one  of  their  number  was  grossly  swindled.  If  the 
,crooked  game  was  in  one  of  the  dens  at  the  river's  edge,  the  en- 
raged boatmen  tried  to  push  it  into  the  water.  Failing  that,  they 
would  often  rip  it  apart,  board  by  board,  or  set  a  torch  to  it. 

Louisville,  Memphis,  Vicksburg,  and  Natchez  became  the  most 
minister  of  the  river  towns,  with  Natchez  perhaps  the  wickedest 
,of  them  all.  It  was  divided  in  two — Natchez-on-the-Hill  where  the 
quality  lived,  and  Natchez-under-the-Hill  on  a  narrow  strip  of 
(land  between  the  bluff  and  the  water,  the  home  of  outlaws,  des- 
peradoes, hardened  prostitutes,  and  unprincipled  gamblers.  John 
Bradbury,  horrified  by  what  he  saw  there  in  1810,  said,  "For  the 
size  of  it  there  is  not,  perhaps  in  the  world,  a  more  profligate 
iplace." 

Here  straggling,  ramshackle  dens  of  infamy  catered  to  the  lusty 
American  rivermen.  Hundreds  of  vessels  were  always  anchored  or 
secured  at  the  landing.  Sleek  pimps  did  not  have  to  search  long 
to  find  customers  for  the  girls — white,  Negro,  Indian  half-breed — 
who  looked  out  on  Silver  Street  in  various  states  of  dress  and 
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undress.  Steerers  for  gamblers  turned  up  prospects  among  the 
travelers  and  rivermen.  Men  were  ambushed  if  they  won.  Losers 
who  challenged  the  honesty  of  a  game  were  knifed,  shot,  or  gun- 
butted  to  pulpy  oblivion  and  then  tossed  into  the  river.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  murder  in  Natchez-under-the-Hill;  eyewit- 
nesses could  be  counted  on  to  forget  what  they  saw. 

The  elegant  owners  of  the  cotton  plantations  that  stretched 
away  from  Natchez  visited  the  town  to  indulge  in  high-scale  dis- 
sipation. They  drank  like  sots,  fought  duels,  bet  recklessly  on 
horses,  and  joined  the  rich  slave  dealers,  commission  merchants, 
and  young  bloods  of  the  town  in  spending  their  money  and  ro- 
bustious vitality  in  the  sinkholes  of  Natchez-under-the-Hill.  The 
respectable  gentry  paid  higher  for  their  pleasures  than  the  river- 
men,  but  they  got  the  best  baggages  imported  from  New  Orleans 
bordellos  (or  "a  lady  recently  arrived  from  Paris")  and  enjoyed 
card  and  dice  games  behind  closed  doors  in  an  upstairs  room. 

As  river  traffic  increased,  so  did  the  number  of  gambling  spots 
and  bagnios  till  there  was  room  for  no  more  on  the  strip.  The  pro- 
fessional gamblers,  with  loaded  dice,  marked  cards,  and  sleight- 
of-hand,  frequently  took  the  rivermen  for  all  their  cash.  If  there 
was  anything  left  of  their  wages  after  the  river-town  stopovers, 
New  Orleans  generally  got  it. 

The  flatboats  could  not  navigate  upstream  on  the  Mississippi, 
so  they  were  demolished  and  sold  for  lumber  in  New  Orleans. 
Captain  and  crew  made  their  way  on  foot  or  horseback  back  up 
the  Natchez  Trail  or  the  Wilderness  Road,  where  bandits  robbed 
and  killed  for  cash  along  the  way  and  crooked  gamblers  made  the 
overland  taverns  their  headquarters. 

Reformers  never  ceased  trying  to  retire  vice  legally.  Their 
efforts  were  undermined  by  wary  legislatures  unwilling  to  antag- 
onize their  gambling  constituents.  In  1804  Kentucky  placed  on 
her  statute  books  "An  act  effectually  to  surpress  the  practice  of 
gaming,"  but  Henry  Clay  was  among  the  legislatures  who,  to 
the  dismay  of  the  reformers,  saw  to  it  by  skillful  wording  that  the 
law  could  curb  the  gambling  habits  of  Kentuckians  only  slightly. 
The  so-called  anti-gambling  act  permitted  short  card  games  and 
dice  but  officially  frowned  on  banking  games. 
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Banking  games,  properly  so-called,  are  those  in  which  one 
player  is  continually  opposed  to  all  the  others.  In  round 
games,  each  player  is  for  himself,  but  no  player  is  selected 
for  the  common  enemy.  In  partnership  games,  the  sides  are 
equally  divided,  and  any  advantage  in  the  deal  or  lead 
passes  alternately  from  one  to  the  other.  In  other  games,  the 
single  player  that  may  be  opposed  to  two  or  three  others 
usually  takes  the  responsibility  upon  himself,  and  for  one 
deal  only,  so  that  any  advantage  he  may  have  is  temporary. 
In  banking  games,  on  the  contrary,  the  opposition  is  con- 
tinual. .  .  .  [The  banker]  must  have  some  permanent  advan- 
tage, and  if  no  such  advantage  or  "percentage"  is  inherent  in 
the  principles  of  the  game,  any  person  playing  against  such 
a  banker  is  probably  being  cheated. 

A  writer  to  the  New  York  Herald  who  called  himself  Amicus 
expressed  hostility  in  1809  to  "the  ruinous  pursuit  of  the  idle 
and  the  vicious."  This  attitude  found  no  counterpart  in  the 
West  where  there  was  little  antagonism  toward  those  games  that 
every  respectable  citizen  with  any  sporting  blood  in  his  veins 
played.  Even  at  such  haunts  of  refinement  as  the  mineral  springs 
of  Kentucky,  where  summer  after  summer,  invalids,  wealthy 
Northerners,  and  rich  Southern  planters  with  their  unmarried 
daughters  and  sporty  sons  gathered,  suave  gamblers  were  among 
the  guests.  During  the  day  the  cotton  planter  was  engaged  in  buy- 
ing horses  and  marrying  off  his  sons  and  daughters,  the  Norther- 
ner took  the  waters,  and  the  gambler  slept.  At  night  while  the 
young  folks  socialized,  the  wealthy  Northerners  and  Southern- 
|ers  serenely  confident  of  their  card  skill,  sat  down  with  the  well- 
crested,  wide-aAvake  gambler.  The  atmosphere  was  thick  with 
cigar  smoke  as  they  gambled  late  into  the  night,  for  many  nights 
in  a  row. 

In  1807  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  di- 
rected by  Congress  to  prepare  an  over-all  plan  for  improvement 
|of  internal  commerce.  Gallatin's  report,  presented  April  6,  1808, 
considered  the  establishment  of  highways,  the  destruction  of  the 
river  checks  and  obstructions,  and  the  building  of  canals.  A  year 
later  Peter  Buell  Porter,  representing  the  people  of  the  Niagara 
frontier  of  western  New  York,  made  an  ardent  appeal  for  the  im- 
provement of  inland  waterways.  His  reasons:  Western  lands  were 
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so  fertile  that  farmers  worked  only  half  time  and  spent  their 
many  free  hours  in  gambling  and  other  unproductive  pursuits. 
They  felt  it  useless  to  work  longer  to  produce  more  since  trans- 
porting their  goods  to  the  East  by  wagon  cost  too  much.  Canals 
would  lower  transportation  costs,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  send 
their  surplus  to  market,  and  farmers  would  spend  more  time  in 
honest  labor  and  forsake  gambling. 

Ministers  of  all  denominations  up  and  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  valleys  thundered  from  the  pulpit  and  revival  tent 
that  the  Lord  would  soon  settle  accounts  with  gamblers  and  the 
sinful  river  towns.  At  2:15  a.m.  on  December  16,  1811,  it  seemed 
that  the  preachers  were  right.  The  earth  trembled  and  houses 
were  knocked  off  their  foundations  all  through  the  valley.  Honest 
men  shivered,  but  the  blacklegs  showed  a  deplorable  lack  of  in- 
terest in  divine  displeasure  and  the  Lord's  display  of  anger. 
One  God-fearing  gent  dashed  into  a  Louisville  gambling  hell  and 
shouted,  "Gentlemen!  How  can  you  be  engaged  in  this  way  when 
the  world  is  so  near  its  end?"  The  gamblers  reluctantly  looked 
up  and  one  of  them  softly  commented,  "What  a  pity  that  so 
beautiful  a  world  should  be  destroyed!" 


Chapter  VIII 


lijah  Skaggs 


T 

-1.  HE  Skaggs  clan  in  the  Kentucky  backwoods  showed  less 
energy  than  most  in  tilling  the  overfertile  soil  and  took 
fullest  advantage  of  idleness  to  indulge  in  the  sports  of  the 
day.  Neither  Elijah  nor  his  many  brothers  and  sisters  had 
any  schooling,  but  all  the  boys  had  an  aptitude  for  cock- 
fighting,  raising  quarter  horses,  and  playing  cards. 

Elijah,  who  had  more  eagerness  and  vigor  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  family  put  together,  saw  early  that  there  was 
more  money  to  be  made  from  gambling  than  from  the 
raising  of  hogs.  At  sixteen  he  began  to  study  the  art  and 
craft  of  card  playing  while  his  brothers  were  hunting 
squirrel  and  coon  or  just  lying  around. 

Before  his  twenty-first  birthday  Elijah  had  become  pro- 
ficient at  cardsharping.  He  could  deal  cards  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  deck,  conceal  cards  on  his  person  without 
being  detected,  arrange  the  position  of  cards  in  a  pack, 
and  "make  a  pass"  (the  deft  exchange  of  the  upper  and 
lower  section  of  a  deck  of  cards)  as  smoothly  as  any  able 
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blackleg.  The  time  had  come  to  try  his  talents  on  a  more  lucra- 
tive region  when  he  managed  to  win  two  thousand  dollars  from 
his  family  and  friends.  This  nest  egg  had  instilled  in  Elijah  an 
excesive  fondness  for  money  and  he  was  ready  to  seize  any  dis- 
honest chance  to  foster  it. 

Elijah  Skaggs  discarded  his  hand-me-downs  and  bought  a  suit 
of  store  clothes  to  fit  his  long,  lean  body.  He  said  good-by  to 
the  farm  and  took  himself  to  Nashville,  where  his  ascetic  mien 
and  garb  attracted  immediate  attention.  In  Wanderings  of  a  Vag- 
abond, John  Morris  writes:  "He  appeared  in  Nashville,  dressed 
in  a  frock  coat  and  pants  of  black  broadcloth,  a  black  silk  vest 
and  patent  leather  boots,  a  white  shirt  with  standing  collar  and 
around  his  neck  was  wound  a  white  choker,  while,  resting  on  his 
cranium,  was  a  black  stove-pipe  hat,  which  completed  his  attire. 
His  long  attenuated,  and  awkward  frame,  together  with  his 
solemn  young  face  and  demure  habits,  created  quite  a  sensation 
in  the  town,  and  caused  him  to  be  nicknamed  the  'preaching 
faro  dealer.'  " 

Men  made  jokes  about  Skagg's  looks,  but  while  they  laughed 
he  won  their  money,  even  before  he  learned  faro,  the  card  game 
that  more  than  any  others  was  to  bring  him  wealth  and  prestige 
among  his  kind. 

Faro,  which  was  to  become  the  national  banking  game  of 
chance  in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  introduced  to  Nashville 
by  professional  gamblers  from  New  Orleans  about  the  time 
Skaggs  showed  up. 

The  growing  popularity  and  the  possibilities  of  faro  moved 
Elijah  to  some  straight  thinking.  It  is  a  game  in  which  the  players 
bet  against  the  dealer  on  the  order  in  which  certain  cards  will 
appear,  and  the  dealer  alone  handles  the  deck.  Skaggs  realized 
that  a  sharp  dealer  could  control  any  bank  and  he  set  about  be- 
coming a  sharp  dealer. 

When  he  was  convinced  that  a  faro  dealer  wras  cheating,  he 
kept  strict  vigil  on  the  game  for  hours  to  learn  the  trick.  If  he 
could  not  detect  it,  he  took  the  dealer  aside  and  offered  a  high 
price  for  his  secret.  If  the  gambler  would  not  sell,  Skaggs  threat- 
ened to  lay  his  dishonesty  bare  to  the  public. 

It  always  worked  and  Skaggs  retired  to  his  room  and  drilled 
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himself  till  he  had  mastered  the  trick,  which  seldom  cost  more 
than  $2000  and  soon  realized  him  $50,000  or  $100,000.  After 
this  he  traveled  the  country  dealing  faro.  By  the  third  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century  he  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  fleecing.  But 
in  all  fairness,  Skaggs's  record  is  not  entirely  bad;  he  often  risked 
money  honestly  if  he  felt  he  could  win  without  cheating. 

The  gullible  were  legion  and  he  knew  that  he  could  not  oper- 
ate everywhere  at  once.  So  he  devised  the  next  best  way  to  gather 
in  suckers'  money:  he  sent  his  own  crew  on  the  road  to  separate 
the  simple  from  their  cash.  Skaggs  toured  the  country's  gambling 
dives  and  palaces,  collecting  young,  genteel-looking  sports  who 
exhibited  an  aptitude  for  learning  his  bag  of  tricks. 

When  he  was  satisfied  that  they  were  as  perfect  as  he  at  manip- 
ulating cards,  he  sent  them  out  in  teams  of  two,  supervised  by  one 
of  his  brothers,  cousins,  and  other  near  relations.  The  family 
must  have  been  startlingly  large,  for  Elijah  had  at  least  twenty-five 
faro  artists  out  winning  money  for  him.  To  these  relatives  he 
supplied  money  for  his  dealers  and  from  them  required  an  ac- 
counting of  all  winnings.  The  dealers  received  one  fourth  of  the 
profit  after  expenses  were  paid.  When  Skaggs  was  informed  by  one 
:  of  his  touring  companies  that  their  bank  was  broke  or  low,  he 
ordered  them  to  return  directly  and  sent  a  new  team  out  as  re- 
1  placement.  The  luckless  gamblers  were  given  fresh  funds  and 
sent  to  a  different  area. 

For  twenty  years  Elijah  Skaggs's  teams  toured  the  country  and 
I  they  made  him  a  millionaire,  but  in  time  as  John  Morris  wrote 
If.  .  .  the  true  character  of  his  games  leaked  out,  and  a  cry  was 
;  raised  against  them  throughout  the  country,  till  the  name  of 
I  'Skaggs  patent  dealers,'  as  they  were  termed,  was  a  synonym  for 
!  all  sorts  of  frauds  and  dishonesty  at  the  gaming-table." 

But  before  this  Skaggs,  the  ambitious,  had  discovered  the  assets 

"  of  book   learning  and  hired  a  schoolmaster  to  accompany  him 

i  while  he  operated  his  gambling  empire,  and  give  him  an  educa- 

J  tion.  Armed  with  this  knowledge,  he  broadened  his  scope  and 

gainfully   turned   his   talents   to  speculating,   his  contemporaries 

reported,  "in  mules,  sheep,  real  estate,  and  bank-stocks."  By  1847 

he  owned  a  thriving  sugar  plantation  worked  by  two  hundred 

Negro  slaves  who  called  him  "Master." 
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In  1859  millionaire  Skaggs  retired  from  gambling,  dismissed 
his  faro  dealers,  informing  them  that  the  organization  was  no 
more.  From  now  on  any  profits  made  bilking  the  yokels  would 
be  their  own.  He  shed  his  quaint,  parson's  clothes  for  the  fine 
apparel  of  a  Southern  gentleman  and  looked  forward  to  a  rich 
leisure  on  his  plantation. 

But  the  Civil  War  cruelly  smashed  his  dream  of  ease.  His  hold- 
ings depreciated  in  value.  His  slaves  were  emancipated  and  left 
him,  almost  a  pauper.  His  wits  alone  remained.  The  ex-gambler 
turned  blockade  runner  around  New  Orleans  and  made  more 
money  than  ever  speculating  in  contraband  cotton  and  sugar. 

In  the  end  Skaggs  was  powerless  to  outwit  his  destiny.  Fervently 
devoted  to  the  Confederate  cause,  he  invested  all  $3,000,000  of 
his  second  fortune  in  Confederate  bonds.  His  spirit  was  crushed 
when  the  South  lost  the  war  and  he  began  to  blank  himself 
out  with  whisky.  He  reeled  through  Louisiana  and  Texas  for 
five  years  and  acquired  the  copper-red  nose  of  the  drunkard. 

In  1870  Skaggs  died,  a  destitute  whisky-soak,  in  Texas. 


Chapter  IX 


The  Gamblers  and  the  Clan 
of  the  Mystic  Confederacy 


T 


HE  towns  waxing  rich  on  the  river  trade  were  tolerant 
toward  the  hellholes  like  "Pinch  Gut"  in  Memphis,  the 
"Landing"  in  Vicksburg,  the  "Swamp"  in  New  Orleans, 
and  Natchez-under-the-Hill,  which  owed  their  existence 
to  flatboatmen,  keelers,  and  river  travelers.  The  law  could 
not  deal  effectively  with  these  strongholds  and  the  respect- 
able citizens  left  them  alone  unless  they  boiled  over  to 
invade  the  business  districts  or  residential  sections. 

Professional  gamblers  were  powerfully  entrenched  in 
the  underworld  hives,  providing  capital  for  drinking 
dives,  sin  traps,  and  taverns.  As  a  result  the  word  "gam- 
bler" came  to  mean  a  person  capable  of  any  crime  and 
"the  gamblers  are  coming"  a  signal  for  alarm.  It  was  a 
grandiose  scheme  by  a  desperado,  John  A.  Murrell,  that 
ended  the  uneasy  truce  between  the  upper  and  nether 
worlds  in  the  bawdy  cities. 

A  young  man  named  Virgil  Stewart,  under  the  alias  of 
Adam  Hues,  rode  with  John  Murrell  for  months  to  learn 
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and  confirm  the  fact  that  Murrell  was  chief  of  a  formidable 
organization — The  Clan  of  the  Mystic  Confederacy — which  ex- 
tended all  over  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  into  the  Ohio  Valley 
territory. 

Murrell,  a  tall  man,  wore  stylish  clothes,  rode  a  fine  horse,  and 
carried  himself  with  inordinate  self-esteem.  His  friends  were  not 
only  gamblers,  but  planters,  thieves,  slave  stealers,  innkeepers, 
politicians,  counterfeiters,  outlaws,  and  criminals.  He  confided 
to  Stewart  that  he  planned  to  build  the  clan  to  a  strength  of  two 
thousand  trusted  men,  with  himself  as  commander  in  chief,  a 
grand  council  of  one  hundred  (first  class),  four  hundred  coun- 
cilors (second  class,  and  fifteen  hundred  "strykers"  to  do  the 
dirty  work.  They  would  organize  a  revolt  among  the  slaves  to 
culminate  in  a  general  insurrection  on  Christmas  Day,  1835. 
While  troops  and  civilians  were  subduing  the  slave  uprising, 
Murrell  and  his  clansmen  would  loot  the  towns.  For  the  past 
two  years  councilors  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  strykers  had  been 
raising  money  by  cheating  at  cards,  counterfeiting,  and  robbery, 
dutifully  turning  over  their  ill-gotten  gains  to  Murrell.  The 
money  was  used  to  plant  rebellion  among  the  slaves  and  to  buy 
firearms  and  amunition  in  the  North.  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  and 
New  Orleans  were  major  objectives  and  Natchez  the  first  city  on 
the  list  to  be  looted. 

In  July  1834,  Stewart  was  the  chief  witness  against  Murrell  be- 
fore the  judge  of  the  circuit  court  at  Jackson,  Tennessee,  when 
he  was  sentenced  to  ten  years  at  hard  labor  in  the  state  peniten- 
tiary. Stewart  published  the  whole  story  in  a  pamphlet,  The 
Western  Land  Pirate,  which  sold  thousands  of  copies,  and  the 
whole  valley  was  in  an  uproar  over  Murrell's  trial.  "[Jesse] 
James,"  said  Mark  Twain,  "was  a  retail  rascal;  Murrell, 
wholesale." 

During  the  next  few  months  men  identified  as  members  of  the 
Mystic  Confederacy  were  lashed,  tarred  and  feathered,  and  lynch 
courts  sprang  up  "everywhere"  according  to  a  contemporary.  In 
the  cities  the  size  of  the  criminal  element  prevented  a  reign  of 
terror  and  an  uneasy  calm  existed.  Then  gradually,  with  Murrell 
safe  in  jail,  people  began  to  feel  that  the  danger  had  been  exag- 
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gerated  and  it  was  possible  to  say  that  Stewart  was  full  of  baked 
wind  and  not  be  accused  of  membership  in  the  clan. 

In  June  1835,  on  a  plantation  near  Beattie's  Bluff  in  Madison 
County,  Mississippi,  the  wife  of  the  owner  heard  two  slaves  argu- 
ing about  the  forthcoming  uprising.  Terrified,  she  told  her  hus- 
band, who  managed  to  extract  a  confession  from  one  of  them.  All 
through  the  night  and  for  the  next  few  days  men  rode  from  plan- 
tation to  plantation  spreading  news  that  the  clan  was  not  dead. 
Slaves  were  whipped  into  disclosing  that  the  time  of  the  revolt 
had  been  moved  forward  from  Christmas  to  the  Fourth  of  July, 
when  they  were  to  rise,  slaughter  their  masters  with  clubs,  rakes, 
hoes,  hammers,  axes,  and  any  other  tools  that  would  serve.  They 
were  then  to  possess  themselves  of  any  available  arms  and  march 
.on  the  towns,  killing  and  pillaging  residences  and  warehouses. 
I  The  main  part  of  the  clan  was  then  supposed  to  emerge  from 
Natchez-under-the-Hill  to  reinforce  the  liberated  army  and  help 
them  assault  Natchez-on-the-Hill  and  gain  control  of  the  entire 
valley. 

The  half-dozen  Negroes  who  had  been  forced  to  confess  were 

hanged  on  June  30,  and  Committees  of  Safety  set  up,  empowered 

to  round  up  "  any  person  or  persons,  either  white  or  black,  and 

.  try  in  summary  manner  any  person  brought  before  them,  with 

the  power  to  hang  or  whip." 

Detachments  of  determined  men  seized  all  those  named  in  the 
confessions.  Joshua  Cotton,  a  gambler  and  horse  thief  who  had 
been  masquerading  as  a  physician,  admitted  belonging  to  the 
clan's  grand  council,  whose  "object  in  undertaking  to  excite 
the  Negroes  to  rebellion,"  he  said,  "was  not  for  the  purpose  of 
\  liberating  them,  but  for  plunder."  Cotton  added  the  names  of 
other  white  conspirators  and  shared  their  fate,  hanging. 

Men  wore  out  fleet  horses  carrying  word  of  the  plans  and  the 
jj  executions,  and  an  alerted  countryside  armed  to  the  teeth.  But 
:  the  Negroes,  who  had  been  willing  to  die  for  a  chance  at  free- 
;  dom,  made  no  move  when  they  realized  they  were  being  cynically 
l  used  as  cover  for  plundering  operations. 

The  dream  of  looting  the  river  towns  had  spread  throughout 

j  the  underworld  and,  when  July  4  came,  gamblers  and  ruffians  in 

Natchez  whipped  themselves  up  in  a  drunken  revel  and  snarled 
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through  the  lower  streets  like  packs  of  maddened  wolves.  As  they 
lacked  organization  or  leaders,  all  that  happened  was  a  day-long, 
sanguinary  free-for-all  in  Natchez-under-the-Hill,  which  they 
never  left  for  the  upper  city.  Those  who  did  not  scramble  into 
undercover  holes  were  later  rounded  up  by  the  Committees  of 
Safety  and  hanged. 

Memphis,  on  the  Fourth,  had  a  tranquil  morning.  Decent 
people  were  at  home,  out  of  the  sun,  enjoying  their  noontime 
holiday  dinners,  when  a  swelling  of  jubilant  hoots  drew  them  to 
their  windows.  After  one  look  the  women  latched  their  shutters 
and  bolted  the  doors  while  the  menfolk  grimly  primed  their 
rifles.  All  of  Pinch  Gut  was  scrambling  up  the  hill  to  the  respect- 
able streets  of  Memphis  while  their  generals,  the  gamblers  of 
Smoky  Row,  remained  in  Gut  headquarters,  drinking  to  the 
success  of  the  looting  to  come. 

The  rabble  pillaged  three  shops.  A  few  prostitutes  ventured 
into  a  side  street  where  some  women  fled  with  shrill  cries  and  the 
red-light  girls  gave  chase,  turning  the  air  blue  with  their  profan- 
ity. The  Pinch-Gut  alley  cats  caught  their  quarry  long  enough 
to  indulge  in  a  one-sided  hair-stretching  contest  and  to  tear  their 
victims'  outer  garments  to  shreds. 

While  the  mob  ran  undirected  and  crazily  through  the  streets, 
one  of  them  suggested  burning  down  the  courthouse.  The  pack 
took  up  the  cry,  went  to  the  public  square,  and  leered,  sneered, 
and  shook  their  fists  at  the  building.  But  a  sudden  fear  overtook 
them  and  they  turned  away  in  search  of  more  shops  to  smash. 

In  the  meantime  the  respectable  citizens  formed  into  small 
armed  bands  and  took  up  positions  at  the  heads  of  the  principal 
streets  to  protect  important  buildings. 

The  invaders  marched  past  the  determined  citizens,  emitting 
contemptuous  growls  and  open  declarations  of  their  intention  to 
fight,  but  made  no  attack.  And,  as  their  throats  were  growing 
dry,  they  turned  back  to  the  Gut.  A  few  gamblers  shot  into  the 
air,  as  last-minute  gestures  of  defiance;  the  mob  put  the  torch  to 
several  shacks  at  the  edge  of  the  respectable  part  of  town.  Then 
they  scuttled  back  to  their  own  diggings. 

The  drunken  revelry  that  followed  was  climaxed  by  the  acci- 
dental burning  of  the  Pedraza  Hotel,  the  biggest  gambling  hell 
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on  Smoky  Row  and  headquarters  of  the  Gut's  powerful  clique. 
The  people  of  Memphis  crowded  to  the  edge  of  Chickasaw  Bluff 
and  looked  down  on  Pinch  Gut  as  the  flames  licked  the  hotel. 

"Let  'em  burn!"  one  citizen  shouted  gleefully,  voicing  the 
sentiments  of  the  community. 

Vicksburg  was  a  key  trading  center,  its  prosperity  attracting 
so  many  adventurers  that  at  least  fifty  large  gaming  houses  flour- 
ished there.  Each  year  the  Vicksburg  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps  held 
a  gala  Fourth-of-July  celebration,  and  in  1835  they  played  host 
to  the  Natchez  Militia  at  a  huge  outdoor  feast  in  a  clearing  just 
outside  the  town.  An  ox  and  a  number  of  fine  hogs  were  roasted 
whole  on  spits,  with  barrels  of  native  cider  and  whisky  from 
Monongahela  to  wash  down  the  food. 

Francis  Cabler,  a  well-known  gambler  from  the  Landing,  Vicks- 
burg's  demimonde  district,  made  a  drunken  entrance  when  the 
party  was  at  its  height.  He  leaped  on  the  tables  and  ran  amuck 
among  the  dishes  of  food  and  jugs  of  whisky.  Some  of  the  officers 
of  the  Volunteers  grabbed  him  and  tried  to  sober  him  up.  But 
Cabler  was  in  a  rambunctious  mood,  cursing  everybody  in  sight 
and  declaring  that  he  was  as  fine  a  turkey  as  anybody.  In  a 
scuffle  he  succeeded  in  landing  a  crushing  blow  on  the  jaw  of 
a  Volunteer  that  knocked  that  officer  unconscious.  At  this  the 
rank  and  file  took  over,  intent  on  punishing  Cabler  properly. 

The  captain  intervened  to  save  Cabler's  hide  and  he  was  set 
free  upon  giving  assurance  that  he  would  leave  the  picnic  without 
delay.  Then  Volunteers  wound  up  their  party  with  a  full-dress 
parade  through  Vicksburg.  In  the  center  of  town  a  young  mes- 
senger handed  their  captain  a  note  from  Cabler  warning  him  that 
he  was  coming  back  from  the  Landing  to  kill  as  many  Volunteers 
as  he  could. 

"Company,   halt!"    boomed  the   captain.   "Fix   bayonets!" 

Steel  flashed  as  the  militia  attached  bayonets  to  muzzles  of  their 
long  rifles  and  the  company  waited  for  their  captain's  next  order 
as  Cabler  staggered  wildly  toward  them.  The  gambler,  fortified 
by  more  river-town  rye,  brandished  an  ugly  knife  in  one  hand,  a 
pistol  in  the  other,  and  had  a  dagger  stuck  in  his  belt. 

"Charge  and  take  him  prisoner!"  the  captain  commanded. 

Cabler,  finding  himself  the  focal  point  of  a  glittering  ring  of 
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steel,  was  easily  taken  and  disarmed.  Suddenly  sober  and  meek,  he 
was  led  to  the  clearing,  tied  to  the  trunk  of  a  stout  tree,  and  given 
thirty-two  stinging  lashes  on  his  bare  back.  The  embers  were- 
still  smoldering  in  the  roasting  pits  and  beside  one  of  them  he 
was  tarred  and  feathered  and  told  to  quit  Vicksburg  within  forty- 
eight  hours  on  pain  of  death. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Landing  were  so  humiliated  and  en- 
raged that  the  leaders  of  the  clan  tried  to  turn  their  anger  to 
profit  by  organizing  an  evening  attack  on  Vicksburg,  ostensibly 
to  avenge  Cabler,  but  actually  to  carry  out  the  original  plan  of 
sacking  the  town  on  this  day.  A  large  body  of  the  Landing's 
rabble  started  to  march  up  the  hill,  but  with  every  step  members 
of  the  motley  army  deserted,  unwilling  to  risk  Cabler's  unpleas- 
ant and  ludicrous  fate.  By  the  time  the  gambler  captains  reached 
the  top  of  the  hill,  there  was  hardly  a  score  left  and  they  con- 
tinued noisily  through  the  dusky  streets,  where  they  encountered 
no  one,  shot  a  few  bullets  into  the  air,  then  swaggered  back  to 
their  Landing  holes. 

This  feckless  sally  reminded  men  of  the  revelations  about  the 
Clan  of  the  Mystic  Confederacy  in  Stewart's  pamphlet  and  stoked 
the  fires  of  fear. 

A  public  rally  was  called  and  every  man  from  eighteen  to 
eighty  concurred  with  speakers  who  "intemperately  advocated 
the  expulsion  by  violence,  from  their  midst,  of  every  gambler 
in  the  city."  Resolutions  to  this  effect  were  drawn  up  and  passed 
without  one  dissenting  vote.  A  Vigilante  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  help  the  Volunteers  give  the  resolutions  the  force  of 
law. 

On  July  5  the  citizens  of  Vicksburg  watched  the  denizens  of 
the  Landing  take  flight.  By  horse,  by  wagon,  by  foot,  on  land  or 
river  via  steamboat  and  flatboat  went  the  gamblers,  the  ruffians, 
and  the  prostitutes.  Such  gamblers  as  had  no  stomach  for  leav- 
ing retired  into  the  notorious  gambling  house-groggery  of  John 
North  and  prepared  for  siege  by  turning  it  into  an  arsenal.  They 
barricaded  the  doors  with  faro  tables,  boarded  up  the  windows, 
gouged  out  holes  for  their  gun  barrels,  and  sat  back  to  wait  for 
the  attack. 

On  the  morning  of  July  6  it  came:  the  Vicksburg  Volunteer 
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Rifle  Corps,  in  full  battle  dress,  together  with  a  body  of  citizens 
armed  to  kill.  They  formed  up  and  marched  down  the  hill,  keep- 
ing step  to  spirited  music  played  by  the  fife-and-drum  corps.  A 
search  party  entered  every  shanty  along  the  line  of  march,  though 
all  were  deserted,  and  hauled  every  gambling  device  outdoors 
and  smashed  them  to  bits  with  axes. 

When  they  reached  North's  establishment  they  surrounded  it 
and  the  captain  ordered  the  gamblers  to  come  out  peacefully. 
At  the  inmates'  refusal,  the  fife-and-drum  corps  played  lustily 
while  a  detachment  of  thirty  men  went  forward  in  double  file 
to  take  possession  of  the  building  and  capture  the  men  inside  it. 
A  volley  of  shots  from  the  upper  windows  greeted  the  attackers, 
wounding  several  and  killing  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Bodley,  a  gentleman 
without  an  enemy  in  Vicksburg. 

Outraged  at  this  savage  murder,  the  besiegers  descended  en 
masse,  hacked  their  way  through  doors  and  windows,  and  cap- 
tured four  notorious  gamblers.  John  North  escaped  in  the  con- 
fusion but  was  taken  on  the  outskirts  of  Vicksburg  and  brought 
back  to  suffer  the  fate  of  the  other  four.  Their  hands  tied  tightly 
behind  them  and  a  stout  rope  looped  around  their  necks,  the 
gamblers  were  led  to  a  row  of  trees  on  the  top  of  the  hill  over- 
looking the  river  and  hanged,  without  any  semblance  of  trial, 
while  all  Vicksburg  looked  on.  One  of  the  dead  men  had  oper- 
ated a  crooked  roulette  wheel  and  the  center  of  such  a  wheel 
"was  tied  up  to  his  dangling  body."  The  bodies  hung  above  the 
town  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Gamblers  who  had  hidden  in  hope  that  the  agitation  against 
them  would  die  down  fixed  their  eyes  in  horror  on  the  grim 
sight  and  made  haste  to  quit  Vicksburg.  A  steamboat  was  leav- 
ing that  noon  for  New  Orleans  and  many,  among  them  Cabler, 
managed  to  get  on  it.  Those  who  did  not  reach  the  pier  in  time 
borrowed,  bought,  and  confiscated  rowboats  and  canoes  and  made 
for  the  islands  in  the  Mississippi.  Several  days  later  a  steamboat 
headed  downriver  took  them  off  and  out  of  the  reach  of  Vicks- 
burg citizens  intent  on  hiring  a  steamboat  to  bring  them  back 
to  "justice." 

Citizen  patrols  guarded  every  road  and  path  leading  out  of  the 
city  and  members  of  the  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps  were  stationed 
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on  the  boat  landing.  Although  these  provisions  were  too  late  to 
haul  in  all  malefactors,  a  score  of  frightened  red-light  ladies, 
some  roughs  too  far  gone  in  whisky  to  know  or  care  what  hap- 
pened to  them,  and  a  few  slick  gamblers  were  caught  in  the 
dragnet. 

The  river  front  was  assiduously  combed  for  James  Hoard, 
owner  of  a  gambling  hell,  and  Henry  Wyatt,  a  faro  dealer, 
reputed  chiefs  of  the  Clan  of  the  Mystic  Confederacy.  Hoard 
was  unable  even  to  get  standing  room  on  the  New  Orleans  boat, 
or  a  horse,  a  skiff,  or  a  canoe.  Desperate,  he  pushed  off  on  a  log 
and  succeeded  in  keeping  afloat  all  day,  ending  at  nightfall  in 
a  swamp  five  miles  south  of  the  city.  That  night  he  spent  listen- 
ing, he  later  said,  "to  an  orchestra  composed  of  shrieking  owls 
and  growling  frogs." 

At  daybreak  he  started  walking,  where  the  mud  and  hum- 
mocks of  the  swamp  would  bear  his  weight,  and  swimming"  where 
they  wouldn't. 

At  last  he  reached  firm  footing  on  a  beach  and  a  passing  steamer 
heeded  his  frantic  calls  a  few  hours  later  and  took  him  aboard. 
When  Hoard  looked  at  himself  in  a  mirror  he  was  shocked  to 
find  his  dark  hair  had  turned  white  the  night  before.  He  as- 
sumed a  new  name  when  he  arrived  in  New  Orleans  and  does 
not  reappear  in  the  history  of  gambling. 

Henry  Wyatt  did  not  fare  so  well.  Ten  years  later  he  was  on 
trial  for  murdering  a  fellow  prisoner  in  the  state  prison  at  Au- 
burn, New  York,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Dur- 
ing his  last  days  Jonathan  L.  Green,  who  called  himself  "The 
Reformed  Gambler,"  a  friend  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  days, 
visited  him  and  has  left  this  account  of  what  happened:  "Wyatt 
and  three  others  were  taken  on  the  morning  of  July  7th,  stripped, 
and  one  thousand  lashes  given  to  the  four,  tarred  and  feathered, 
and  put  into  a  canoe  and  set  adrift  on  the  Mississippi  River  .  .  . 
with  the  broiling  sun  upon  their  mangled  bodies.  Two  died  in 
about  two  hours  after  they  were  set  afloat.  Wyatt  and  another 
remained  with  their  hands  and  feet  bound  forty  hours,  suffering 
more  than  tongue  can  tell  or  pen  describe,  when  they  were 
picked  up   by  some   slave   Negroes,   who   started   with    the    two 
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survivors  to  their  quarters.  His  companion  died  before  they 
arrived." 

The  summary  justice  meted  out  in  Vicksburg  set  off  a  chain 
reaction:  anti-gambling  measures  were  passed  all  through  the 
region,  police  put  teeth  into  laws  never  before  enforced,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  stamp  out  the  underworld  completely.  The 
authorities  of  Natchez  threatened  the  residents  below  the  Hill 
with  the  rope-collar  treatment  practiced  in  Vicksburg,  unless  they 
left  town,  and  passing  steamers  sighted  flatboats  loaded  with 
human  cargoes  on  the  way  to  sanctuary  in  New  Orleans. 

In  every  large  town,  at  every  crossroads  settlement  along  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  vigilantes  assisted  or  took  over  the 
authority  of  the  police.  They  called  themselves  Rangers,  Regu- 
lators, Committees  of  Safety,  and,  when  necessary,  were  savage 
in  their  methods  of  driving  out  undesirables.  Signs  in  public 
squares  ordered  gamblers  to  leave;  citizen  groups  met  harried 
sporting  men  at  town  limits  and  told  them  to  move  on.  Mobs  in 
St.  Louis,  Nashville,  Louisville,  and  Memphis  hunted  them.  But 
victims  were  scarce.  The  gamblers  had  fled. 

A  few  courageous  officials  still  believed  that  citizens  should  not 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  Samuel  W.  Davies,  mayor  of 
Cincinnati,  deputized  hundreds  of  extra  police  to  stop  a  turbu- 
lent mob  from  burning  down  all  gambling  establishments  and 
lynching  all  gamblers.  Upholders  of  law  and  order  in  New 
Orleans  held  a  rally  and  resolved  not  to  allow  indignant  citizens 
to  attack  the  many  gamblers  seeking  refuge  in  that  city. 

For  two  years  gambling  was  virtually  defunct  in  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  valleys.  But  by  1838  a  new  chapter  was  opening.  The 
old  gambling  hells  along  the  river  had  been  dealt  their  final 
deathblow  by  the  steamboat  traffic.  A  more  proficient  type  of 
gambler  appeared  and  a  novel  gambling  world  was  born  in  the 
social  rooms  of  the  side-wheelers.  These  riverboat  gamblers  were 
the  elite  of  their  profession  till  the  Civil  War  and  for  two  decades 
after  the  surrender  of  the  South. 


Chapter  X 
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HE  French  colonists  were  avid  players  of  card  games  that 
involved  bluffing.  They  knew  the  German  game  pochen, 
and  the  Persian  as  nds,  pappy  of  the  rest,  which  used 
pairs,  triplets,  straights,  flushes,  and  bluff.  A  variation  of 
both  the  old  French  game  gilet  and  as  nds  was  called 
poque  in  New  Orleans.  Out  of  an  inelegant  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  French  word  as  "poque"  came  poker  and  the 
game  became  the  most  American  of  them  all. 

The  riverboat  gamblers  elaborated  poker  into  draw 
with  a  fifty-two-card  deck.  Success  at  draw  poker,  depend- 
ing less  on  hazard  and  more  on  memory,  scrutiny,  quick 
deduction,  estimation  of  the  opponent,  mastery  of  facial 
expressions  and  a  knowledge  of  relative  chances,  became 
the  measure  of  a  man's  mettle.  It  caught  on  as  the  great 
American  game  because  it  reflected  the  distinctive  traits 
of  the  men  who  played  it. 

As  poker  spread  through  the  country  and  to  the 
frontier,  it  became  customary  to  give  players  twenty-four 
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hours  to  raise  money  to  cover  bets.  If  the  stakes  were  alluring, 
a  hand  might  be  sealed  while  a  player  went  out  to  get  more  cash 
to  back  it  up. 

John  Philip  Quinn  reports  a  dazzling  instance  of  this  in  St. 
Louis.  The  janitor  of  a  bank,  coming  to  work  one  morning, 
found  three  tired  men  huddled  on  the  steps  of  the  building, 
one  of  them  clutching  a  sealed  envelope.  When  the  cashier  ar- 
rived the  man  with  the  package  said  he  wanted  to  negotiate  a 
loan.  "What  security  have  you  to  offer?"  asked  the  cashier.  "Gov- 
ernment bonds?"  "Government  nothing!"  answered  the  would- 
be  borrower  and  explained,  "These  gentlemen  and  I  have  been 
playing  poker  all  night  and  I've  got  a  dead  sure  thing,  but  they're 
trying  to  'raise  me'  out.  I  want  $5,000  to  see  them."  He  un- 
sealed his  package  and  showed  the  cashier  —  but  not  his  com- 
panions —  four  kings  and  an  ace.  (This  was  before  the  days  of 
a  royal  flush  and  beat  any  other  hand  then  recognized,  except 
four  aces  —  impossible  in  this  case.)  Unmoved,  the  cashier 
said  in  freezing  tones,  "This  bank,  sir,  does  not  lend  on  cards." 

At  this  moment  the  bank  president  came  in  sight  and  was  at 
once  recognized  and  appealed  to.  Rushing  behind  the  bank's 
counter,  he  seized  several  bags  of  double  eagles  and  went  off  with 
the  three  men.  He  was  soon  back,  threw  down  the  amount  of 
the  loan  and  $500  interest.  Glaring  at  the  cashier,  he  asked,  "Ever 
play  poker?  Well,  sir,  if  you  did  you  would  know  better  what 
good  collateral  is.  You  might  as  well  understand  that  four  kings, 
with  an  ace  for  a  confidence  card,  is  good  in  this  institution  for 
our  entire  assets." 

But  poker  was  a  sucker's  game  too.  A  sharper  could  deal  his 
victim  a  strong  hand  and  himself  a  stronger.  Often  he  would 
build  his  sucker  up  to  a  big  killing  by  purposely  losing  more 
than  he  won,  seeing  that  the  pace  of  the  game  increased  and  the 
betting  became  heavier  and  heavier.  When  the  sucker  was  in 
the  game  all  the  way,  and  pressing  his  luck,  he  was  deemed  ripe 
for  slaughter  and  fed,  usually,  a  small  full  house  or  a  low  four 
of  a  kind  to  arouse'  him  to  bet  his  entire  pile.  He  was  then  neatly 
wiped  out  by  a  gambler  who  had  given  himself  a  higher  hand. 

The  immense  popularity  of  draw  made  the  riverboat  gamblers 
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give  it  especially  close  consideration.  If  one  form  of  fraud  would 
not  work,  there  was  always  another.  They  were  more  intent  than 
ever  on  detecting  fellow  sharpers,  suspicious  of  the  well-dressed 
traveler  who  paid  undue  attention  to  the  faces  of  the  cards  as  he 
gathered  them  in  when  the  deal  came  to  him;  anxious  if  he  held 
the  pack  upright  on  the  table  and  then  leveled  cards  that  stuck 
out.  An  honest  dealer  straightened  the  pack  by  pushing  the  cards 
down  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  Another  dubious  habit  was 
scrutinizing  the  pack  and  mixing  the  cards  in  a  sluggish,  almost 
slack  way  before  dealing.  The  dealer  was  thought  either  to  be 
finding  and  fixing  the  cards  for  the  deal  or  taking  all  day  to  lose 
his  money.  Then,  as  now,  poker  players  did  not  like  to  waste 
time  when  a  game  was  on. 

Gamblers  were  particularly  cagey  about  the  "top  stock"  fraud 
when  a  player  left  the  cut  half  of  the  deck  on  the  table  and  dealt 
the  cards  for  the  next  round  off  the  other  half  of  the  deck.  In  this 
way  the  dealer  placed  the  cut  portion  of  the  pack  back  on  top 
of  the  portion  from  which  the  cards  are  supposed  to  be  drawn. 
A  dealer  who  had  set  up  the  cards  would  then  know  which  cards 
were  dealt  off  during  the  game,  and  to  whom. 

Especially  watched  was  the  player  who  always  held  his  cards 
snug  to  his  chest,  the  player  who  masked  his  cards  behind  his 
hand,  the  man  who  shoved  his  castoff  cards  in  with  the  other 
discards  so  that  the  number  of  cards  discarded  during  the  deal 
could  not  be  counted  accurately.  This  might  cover  getting  rid 
of  extra  cards,  or  "holding  out"  by  dropping  them  in  his  lap  for 
future  use  and  then  "ringing  them  in"  to  build  up  a  strong  hand. 

Undue  attention  to  the  backs  of  cards  might  indicate  that  a 
player  had  a  marked  deck.  Sometimes  sharps  would  mark  cards 
during  a  game  by  piercing  or  scratching  them  with  a  needlelike 
point  attached  to  a  finger  ring.  Another  way  to  do  this  was  to 
scrape  the  surface  of  the  cards  slightly  with  fingernails,  made 
jagged  for  the  purpose.  Alert  gamblers  who  detected  scratches  or 
pricks  might  add  scratches  or  pricks  of  their  own  to  sow  confu- 
sion, call  for  another  deck  of  cards,  or  pull  out  of  the  game. 

The  shrewd  gambler  playing  against  slick  strangers  was,  care- 
ful to  cut  the  cards  well  and  see  that  the  two  portions  of  the 
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deck  were  properly  arranged  in  one  tidy  pack  to  keep  the  dealer 
from  cheating  with  known  top  or  bottom  cards.  The  gambler 
who  was  uneasy  always  had  the  right  to  shuffle  rather  than  cut 
the  deck  and  might  even  use  this  chance  to  fix  strong  cards  to 
be  dealt  to  him. 

As  ace  gambler  George  Devol  managed  it:  "I  could  hold  one 
deck  in  the  palm  of  my  hand  and  shuffle  up  another." 

The  "double  discard"  was  often  used  on  victims  so  wary  that 
no  other  technique  could  succeed  with  them.  Two  confederates 
sat  next  to  each  other  and  during  the  game  one  of  them  slyly 
confiscated  high  cards  like  kings  and  aces  concealing  them  under 
the  bend  in  his  knee  till  he  had  three  of  a  kind.  When  it  came 
his  turn  he  dealt  the  first  cards  fairly  and  his  confederate  opened 
the  pot  with  a  heavy  bet,  whatever  his  hand,  to  make  the  pot 
worth  while  or  run  out  the  timid  and  weak.  When  some  players 
stayed  in,  the  dealer  high-signed  his  partner  to  be  ready  to  re- 
ceive three  cards.  He  then  abstracted  the  hidden  cards,  palmed 
them,  and  set  them  on  the  top  of  the  pack  when  he  lifted  it  for 
the  draw.  His  partner  discarded  three  cards  and  was  dealt  the 
kings  or  aces,  which  gave  him  a  hard-to-beat  three  of  a  kind,  plus 
the  value  of  his  original  holding. 

Cheating  took  nerve  as  well  as  skill  and  not  all  gamblers  were 
up  to  it.  Any  gambler  caught  was  handled  violently.  Before  the 
Civil  War  the  captain  of  a  river  steamer  (unless  he  was  in  league 
with  the  gambler,  which  he  occasionally  was)  would  order  the 
sharper  to  return  all  his  winnings  to  his  suckers.  The  passengers 
then  lined  the  rails  to  jeer  while  the  steamer's  small  tender  was 
lowered  and  the  finely  dressed  cheat  was  ordered  into  it  with 
all  his  luggage.  The  strongest  member  of  the  ship's  crew,  usually 
the  fireman  or  first  mate,  rowed  the  unhappy  man  to  some  deep 
marsh  along  the  shore  where  he  was  unloaded,  fine  clothes  and 
baggage,  into  the  turbid,  almost  waist-high  mud,  to  keep  com- 
pany with  rock  lobsters,  mud  eels,  and  water  snakes  till  a  pass- 
ing boat  rescued  him. 

By  a  signal-flag  service  the  captains  of  boats  plying  between 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile  could  send  intelligence  of  any  emer- 
gency to  the  next  port.  Police  would  be  waiting  on  the  landing 
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if  watchers  on  shore  reported  seeing  the  police  flag  run  up.  When 
the  gamblers  refused  to  return  their  gains,  the  captain  hoisted 
the  flag  and  police  were  ready  to  arrest  them  on  the  dock.  The 
mulcted  travelers  seldom  got  their  money  back;  the  gamblers 
could  almost  always  find  someone  —  confederates,  crew,  or  even 
the  police  who  came  to  arrest  them  —  to  pass  it  to.  A  lawyer  in- 
evitably turned  up  within  ten  minutes  and  had  the  accused  freed 
immediately.  The  sports  and  their  lawyers  left  the  courthouse 
before  the  stunned  suckers  could  think  of  further  legal  action  that 
might  regain  their  money. 

This  kind  of  adroit  advance  planning  kept  gamblers  out  of 
trouble.  They  were  generous  with  the  officers  and  crews  of  the 
steamers  they  traveled  on  and  their  liberality  paid  off  when 
trouble  threatened.  The  cheat  was  often  concealed  in  the  texas 
(the  uppermost  structure  on  a  steamboat,  containing  the  pilot- 
house and  officers'  quarters)  until  it  was  safe  for  the  crew  to 
sneak  him  onto  high  dry  land.  At  times  he  made  his  getaway  at 
a  woodpile  landing  where  boats  stopped  frequently  to  fuel  up. 

Some  travelers  used  the  gamblers  shamefully.  Helena  and 
Napoleon,  Arkansas,  were  noted  for  roughnecks  who  maltreated, 
mauled,  and  even  pitched  into  gamblers  with  a  dirk  if  they  sus- 
pected that  they  were  being  swindled  at  a  supposedly  fair  game 
of  chance.  Gamblers  called  them  "Arkansas  killers"  and  steered 
as  clear  of  them  as  possible.  Devol  got  involved  with  such  a  band 
and  won  all  their  money  and  watches.  "Things  went  along 
smoothly  for  a  while,  until  they  commenced  to  drink  pretty 
freely.  Finally  one  of  them  said:  'Jake,  Sam,  Ike,  get  Bill,  and 
let  us  kill  that  d — d  gambler  who  got  our  money.'  'All  right,' 
said  the  party,  and  they  broke  for  their  rooms  to  get  their  guns. 
I  stepped  out  of  the  side  door,  and  got  under  the  pilot-house,  as 
it  was  my  favorite  hiding  place.  I  could  hear  every  word  down 
stairs,  and  could  whisper  to  the  pilot.  Well,  they  hunted  the  boat 
from  stem  to  stern — even  took  lights  and  went  down  into  the 
hold — and  finally  gave  up  the  chase,  as  one  man  said  I  had 
jumped  overboard.  I  slipped  the  pilot  $100  in  gold,  as  I  had  both 
pockets  filled  with  gold  and  watches,  and  told  him  at  the  first 
point  that  stood  out  a  good  ways  to  run  her  as  close  as  he  could 
and  I  would  jump.  He  whispered,  'Get  ready,'  and  I  slipped  out 
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and  walked  back,  and  stood  on  the  top  of  the  wheelhouse  until 
she  came,  as  I  thought,  near  enough  to  make  the  jump,  and  away 
I  went;  but  it  was  farther  than  I  expected,  so  I  went  down  about 
thirty  feet  into  the  river,  and  struck  into  the  soft  mud  clear  up 
to  my  waist.  Some  parties  who  were  standing  in  the  stern  of  the 
boat  saw  me,  and  gave  the  alarm,,  when  the  'killers'  all  rushed 
back  and  commenced  firing  at  me,  and  the  bullets  went  splatter- 
ing around  me.  The  pilot  threw  her  into  the  bend  as  quick  as 
he  could,  and  then  let  on  she  took  a  sheer  on  him,  and  nearly 
went  to  the  other  side." 

The  noise  of  the  shooting  attracted  some  field  hands  who  were 
working  in  a  nearby  field.  They  rushed  to  the  river  and  pulled 
Devol  out  of  the  mud  with  the  aid  of  a  long  pole.  The  gambler 
climbed  up  on  the  bank,  brushed  as  much  mud  as  possible  off 
his  clothes,  and  waited  for  another  boat  to  pass. 

This  sort  of  manhandling  made  riverboat  swindlers  careful  to 
time  their  big  killings  with  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the 
steamers.  Then  the  gamblers  vamoosed  promptly  and  waited  to 
board  another  boat. 

Sharpers  even  preyed  on  other  sharpers,  as  George  Devol  re- 
membered with  chagrin.  After  some  severe  losses  to  such  men 
he  and  his  partner  rented  a  cabin  adjoining  the  social  hall  in  a 
tied-up  steamer  that  was  the  scene  of  many  all-night  games,  cut 
a  peephole  through  the  wall,  and  rigged  an  elaborate  wire-and- 
spring  contraption.  A  lad  lying  in  a  berth  in  the  cabin  could  see 
the  opponents'  cards  and  signal  via  the  wire,  to  a  nail  under  the 
sharper's  foot.  One  night  the  system  broke  down  and  Devol  found 
himself  losing.  Presuming  that  the  youth  had  fallen  asleep,  he 
shied  a  spittoon  at  the  cabin  wall  and,  when  his  opponent  was 
amazed,  said  that  he'd  been  told  it  would  bring  a  man  luck.  The 
uncomprehending  victim  said,  "I  noticed  that  your  luck  changed 
just  after  you  threw  her,  and  I  will  try  it  the  next  time  I  play 
in  bad  luck." 

The  sharpers  never  failed  to  clean  the  greenhorns,  especially 
at  games  like  poker  and  euchre,  which  gave  them  a  great  deal 
of  opportunity  to  handle  all  the  cards.  If  the  gull  was  very  green, 
the  gambler  stacked  the  cards  by  placing  the  hand  previously 
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played  on  the  bottom  of  the  deck,  then  shuffling  all  the  rest  of 
the  pack,  so  the  known  hands  remained  intact.  When  the  player 
at  his  right  was  the  sharper's  partner,  he  bent  a  card  to  indicate 
where  his  associate  should  cut  the  deck.  This  was  called  "crimp- 
ing." If  the  gambler  had  no  partner,  he  would  slyly  "switch"  the 
cut  by  placing  the  pack  back  in  its  original  order. 

The  river  sharpers  also  slipped  high  cards  to  one  another  to 
make  sure  one  of  them  got  a  winning  hand.  Placing  two,  three, 
and  four  of  a  kind  on  the  bottom  of  the  deck,  shuffling  the  deck 
without  disturbing  them,  and  then  dealing  these  cards  to  them- 
selves was  another  smooth  trick.  Some  gamblers  were  even  skill- 
ful enough  to  deal  cards  to  themselves  from  the  middle  of  the 
deck.  Dealing  themselves  six,  seven,  and  even  eight  cards  at  poker 
was  common  practice.  They  would  hold  the  five  best  and  let  the 
poorer  cards  slide  into  their  laps  to  be  picked  up  and  sneaked 
back  into  the  pack  at  the  first  chance. 

The  "cold  deck"  was  a  good  old  stand-by.  Two  gamblers  might 
decoy  a  rich  traveler  into  a  stiff  poker  game.  While  the  men 
gambled  in  the  social  hall,  a  confederate  in  a  cabin  prepared  a 
matching  deck  of  cards  so  it  would  give  the  gull  a  very  strong 
hand.  It  was  up  to  the  associate  to  get  the  fixed  deck  into  the  lap 
of  one  of  his  playing  colleagues  undetected.  The  gambler  shuffled 
the  deck  in  use  with  care  and  let  the  victim  cut.  Just  as  he,  quite 
properly,  placed  the  cut  section  at  the  bottom  of  the  pack,  a  con- 
federate would  manage  to  divert  the  victim's  eyes  from  the  table 
and  the  dealer  would  subsitute  the  cold  deck.  The  unsuspecting 
traveler,  finding  himself  with  a  stunning  hand,  wagered  high  but 
lost  to  the  gambler,  who  had  four  queens  to  his  four  tens.  Cold 
decks  would  be  used  time  after  time  in  a  card  session  till  the 
greenhorn  was  fleeced  of  every  dollar  he  owned. 

Again  sharpers  sometimes  operated  on  other  sharpers  with  cold 
decks.  Henry  Watterson  left  an  account  of  Sam  Bugg,  a  Nash- 
ville gambler,  who  could  not  remain  calm  when  natives  of  his 
state  were  being  swindled:  ".  .  .  he  came  upon  a  party  of  Ten- 
nesseeans  whom  a  famous  card  sharp  had  inveigled  and  was  flag- 
rantly robbing.  Sam  went  away,  obtained  a  pack  of  cards,  and 
stacked  them  to  give  the  gambler  four  kings  and  the  brightest  of 
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the  Nashville  boys  four  aces.  After  two  or  three  failures  to  bring 
the  cold  deck  into  action  Sam  Bugg  brushed  a  spider — an  imagin- 
ary spider — from  the  gambler's  coat  collar,  for  an  instant  distract- 
ing his  attention — and  in  the  momentary  confusion  the  stacked 
cards  were  duly  dealt  and  the  betting  began,  the  gambler  confi- 
dent and  aggressive.  Finally,  all  the. money  up,  the  four  aces  beat 
the  four  kings,  and  for  a  greater  amount  that  the  Nashvillians  had 
lost  or  the  gambler  won.  Whereupon,  without  changing  a  muscle, 
the  gambler  drawled:  'Mr.  Bugg,  the  next  time  you  see  a  spider 
biting  me,  let  him  bite  on.'  " 


Chapter  XI 


The  Rogues  of  the  River 
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HE  twenty-five  years  that  preceded  the  Civil  War  were 
a  golden  age  of  chance.  At  the  height  of  the  South's  pros- 
perity river  commerce  was  nourished  by  a  steadily  increas- 
ing tide  of  new  settlers.  Vast  crops  of  cotton,  rice,  and 
sugar  were  produced  on  the  plantations  of  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Alabama  and  brought  soaring  prices. 

River-town  landings  were  hustling  with  travelers.  The 
cargoes  were  handled  by  husky  Negroes  who  swarmed  over 
the  levees  and  hauled  bales  and  produce  to  the  bellies 
of  the  steamers. 

The  valley  people  traveled  for  business  and  they  trav- 
eled for  pleasure.  Steamboats,  trimmer  and  faster,  offered 
more  and  better  service,  good  food  arid  entertainment  and 
elegantly  furnished  staterooms.  In  the  saloons  thick  car- 
peting covered  the  floors,  massive  crystal  chandeliers  hung 
from  the  ceilings,  large  oval  mirror  frames  were  gold- 
leafed  and  the  woodwork  intricately  embellished.  On  the 
paddle  box  of  a  side-wheeler  were  painted  resplendent 
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scenes — waterfalls,  Indians,  battle  panoramas — at  which  people 
along  the  shore  gaped  happily. 

The  voyagers  were  wealthy  cotton  factors,  millionaire  mer- 
chants from  New  Orleans,  flush  land  speculators,  Northern  cap- 
italists, and  affluent  farmers.  Many  Southern  families  could  afford 
to  travel  up  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  each  summer  to  enjoy 
the  milder  climate  and  society  of  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  and 
western  Virginia  resorts.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  lighthearted 
sons  of  the  plantation  lords  to  make  the  splendidly  disdainful 
gesture  of  pitching  Papa's  silver  dollars  into  the  bubbles  churned 
up  by  the  paddle  wheels. 

Gamblers  shared  in  the  profits  from  slavery,  cotton,  rice,  and 
sugar  cane.  They  trimmed  the  guileless  rich  and  inveigled  hard- 
headed  merchants  into  wagering  high  stakes  against  the  opera- 
bouffe  background  of  the  riverboats'  social  rooms.  The  gamblers 
made  their  suckers  feel  they  were  sports  at  a  grand  carnival:  win 
or  lose  all!  It's  only  money.  .  .  .  Canada  Bill  Jones,  unrivaled 
among  three-card-monte  sharpers,  voiced  the  opinion  of  the  gam- 
bling fraternity  when  he  said  suckers  have  no  business  with 
money. 

The  riverboat  gamblers,  in  their  extreme  way,  reflected  the 
contemporary  temper  of  the  country  —  each  man  for  himself. 
Personal  ambition  was  animated  by  the  frenzied  hope  for  quick 
gain,  the  everlasting  urge  to  achieve  wealth. 

Europeans  who  traveled  on  the  riverboats  were  astonished  at 
the  equality  that  existed  among  traders,  plantation  owners,  the 
ship's  barber,  members  of  Congress,  clerks,  army  officers.  One 
man  was  as  good  as  another  if  he  had  enough  money  to  play. 

Republicanism  even  extended  at  times  to  the  cards  themselves 
where  traditional  kings,  queens,  and  knaves  were  supplanted 
by  more  democratic  figures.  In  1848  an  American  deck  of  play- 
ing cards  appeared  with  George  Washington  as  President  of 
Hearts,  John  Adams  as  President  of  Diamonds,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin as  President  of  Clubs,  and  Lafayette  President  of  Spades.  The 
queens  had  become  goddesses;  Fortune,  Ceres,  Minerva,  and  Ve- 
nus, their  charms  modestly  concealed  by  mantles.  Four  Indian 
chiefs  were  the  knaves:  Gy-ant-wachia,  the  Iroquois  Joseph  Brant, 
Red  Jacket,  and  an  unidentified  brave. 
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Beau  Brummell  in  all  his  glory  was  no  greater  dude  than  the 
riverboat  sports.  They  ordered  their  boots  from  Paris.  The  brims 
of  their  dark  slouch  hats  had  a  spectacular  swagger  and  even  their 
high  hats  had  a  naughty  curve  to  the  brim.  Broadcloth  coats 
reached  down  beyond  the  knees,  trousers  were  undertaker  black 
or  soft  gray,  with  the  trend  to  loud  checkered  pants  beginning 
only  with  the  Civil  War.  Up  to  that  time  the  gamblers,  like  the 
plantation  gentry,  favored  low-necked,  loose  collared  white  shirts, 
the  cuffs  edged  with  ruffles.  On  ties  flashed  magnificent  stickpins. 
Vests  were  showily  adorned  with  hand-painted  designs  or  sporting 
scenes  and  beautified  with  pearl  or  stickpin  buttons.  The  really 
elegant  gambler  wore  an  expensive,  immense  watch  of  gold,  jewel- 
bedecked,  on  a  gold  chain,  and  bedizened  his  fingers  with  dia- 
mond and  ruby  rings. 

To  many  an  ordinary,  law-abiding  citizen  the  gambler  repre- 
sented recklessness  and  quick  fortune,  a  flashy  mockery  of  their 
drab,  workaday  lives.  Young  ragamuffins  tagged  along  admiringly 
at  the  gamblers'  heels  as  they  walked  through  the  river  towns. 
To  many  a  woman  the  gambler  was  irresistible. 

But  the  riverboat  gambler  led  a  trying  life.  He  slept  by  day  and 
worked  at  night  playing  cards  for  hours  on  end  under  oil  lamps 
or  gaslight  in  rooms  heavy  with  cigar  smoke.  His  poker  face  often 
masked  nerves  strained  to  highest  tension,  a  body  aching  with 
fatigue  and  the  knowledge  of  a  painfully  uncertain  future. 

Life  was  varied  by  periods  of  high  dissipation  and  profligate 
spending  ashore.  It  was  a  matter  of  pride  to  smoke  nothing  but 
the  finest  imported  cigars,  drink  nothing  but  the  choicest  wines, 
and  to  visit  the  most  expensive  brothels.  Many  a  sport  suffered 
and  even  died  from  venereal  disease.  Gambling,  too,  was  a  disease 
and  even  the  wisest  succumbed  to  one  or  two  games  that  made  a 
sucker  out  of  him,  no  better  than  the  gulls  he  trimmed  on  the 
boats. 

For  these  splendid-appearing  men  the  fine  show  was  ephem- 
eral. They  seesawed  between  being  rich  as  plantation  lords  and 
poor  as  levee  roustabouts.  Few  lived  long  and  none  died  rich. 

The  center  of  their  brief  glory  was  the  social  hall,  invariably  in 
the  central  compartment  of  the  boat  to  accommodate  the  fellow- 
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ship  of  the  passengers.  Theoretically  gambling  closed  at  ten  in 
the  evening,  but  everybody  disregarded  that.  It  was  a  rare  sunrise 
when  at  least  one  group  of  passengers  was  not  still  hard  at  it 
in  the  social  hall,  clinking  chips  and  hard  cash,  rippling  bank 
notes,  and  shuffling  cards.  Though  the  tables  might  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  dining  saloon  for  dancing  and  the  cabin  reserved 
for  the  ladies  given  over  to  a  psalm-singing  fest,  the  social  hall 
was  usually  the  scene  of  five  or  six  card  games  that  neither  the 
merry  music  of  the  fiddlers  nor  the  pious  female  voices  seemed 
to  distract. 

The  professional  gamblers  who  first  followed  the  steamboats 
were  generally  honest  and  polite,  with  agreeable  personalities. 
If  a  man  wore  a  fine  broadcloth  coat,  a  white  ruffled  shirt,  a 
diamond  breastpin,  fancy  pants,  polished  leather  boots,  and  a 
silk  top  hat,  and  loitered  in  a  careless,  leisurely  manner,  he  was 
probably  a  professional  gambler. 

Senator  William  C.  Preston,  an  eloquent  Southern  lawyer, 
booked  passage  "on  one  of  the  floating  palaces  on  the  Mississippi 
which  then  swarmed  with  Hoosiers,  greenhorns  and  gamblers."  As 
the  boat  was  making  ready  to  leave  he  stood  on  deck  watching 
the  activity,  with  a  small  mahogany  box  tucked  under  his  arm. 

A  fellow  traveler  approached  him  and  whispered,  "When  are 
you  going  to  start  the  game?" 

"Start  what?"  asked  the  perplexed  senator. 

"Come  now,  none  of  that  old  blind  with  me!  Some  of  us  on 
board  would  like  a  little  action,  so  lay  it  out  as  soon  as  you  can." 

"Now,  really,  sir,"  declared  the  senator,  "I  do  not  comprehend 
the  significance  of  your  statements." 

"You  are  the  keerful  one,  but  we  have  enough  rhino  to  make 
your  game  worth  while." 

The  man  looked  at  the  senator's  fine  clothes  and  the  mahog- 
any box  under  his  arm.  "Say,"  he  muttered  after  a  pause,  "aren't 
you  a  sporting  man?" 

"Positively  not!"  the  senator  indignantly  replied.  "And  I 
have  no  idea  why  you  think  I  am." 
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"Then  why  are  you  carrying  the  tools  around  with  you?"  asked 
the  discomfited  stranger. 

"Tools!"  exclaimed  Preston,  then  realized  that  the  box  under 
his  arm  looked  like  the  case  professional  gamblers  used  for  their 
faro  layouts.  He  laughed  and  opened  it  to  display  a  traveling  kit 
of  comb,  brush,  soap,  and  razors.  The  man  took  a  long  look. 

"A  barber!"  he  snorted.  "And  I  took  you  for  a  sporting 
gentleman." 

The  devil  soon  invaded  the  paradise  of  the  social  hall  in  the 
form  of  cardsharps,  three-card-monte  sports,  and  short-card  cheats. 
By  the  1850s,  if  an  honest  gambler  did  exist,  he  was  suspected  of 
being  a  crook. 

Square,  as  a  figure  of  speech,  originally  referred  to  the  Masonic 
emblem,  a  symbol  of  evenness  and  rectitude.  The  honest  gamblers 
who  first  rode  the  steamboats  in  the  1830s  and  1840s,  though 
they  were  not  above  winning  by  superior  card  skill,  were  con- 
sidered square.  They  looked  upon  the  game  as  a  way  of  acquir- 
ing money  through  risk,  did  not  consider  their  calling  more 
asocial  than  other  ways  men  in  their  day  amassed  property  and 
wealth. 

The  square  gambler  hoed  his  own  row  but  the  cardsharpers 
traveled  in  twos  and  threes  to  make  cheating  easier.  They  would 
form  a  card  party  as  soon  as  one  or  two  innocent  gulls  or  coneys 
could  be  found  to  sit  in  with  them  in  a  "friendly  game."  When 
only  one  of  the  sharpers  could  find  a  place  at  the  table  and  it 
became  dangerous  to  stack  the  cards,  hold  out  a  hig;h  card,  deal 
from  the  bottom,  or  ring  in  a  cold  deck,  his  associates  gathered 
round  as  interested  spectators  and  observed  the  hands  held  by 
their  confederate's  opponents. 

They  would  communicate  useful  information  to  their  man, 
perhaps  by  cigar  smoke:  one  smoke  ring  signified  a  pair,  two  in 
rapid  succession,  two  pairs,  three  meant  three  of  a  kind,  four, 
four  of  a  kind,  and  a  furious  puffing  might  indicate  a  flush. 
"Fingering,"  as  flashing  information  by  fingers  was  called,  was 
another  common  method  with  one  finger  indicating  a  pair,  and 
so  on.  No  man  was  considered  well  dressed  unless  his  attire  was 
completed  by  a  walking  stick,  and  the  river  sharpers  twirled  and 
held  their  canes  in  prearranged  signals. 
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The  "Five  Aces"  swindle,  though  frequently  resorted  to,  re- 
quired keen  timing  with  the  steamboat's  docking,  exceptional 
nerve,  and  two  gamblers  working  as  a  team.  They  pretended 
to  be  ordinary  passengers  who  struck  up  a  temporary  shipboard 
acquaintanceship  with  each  other  and  an  honest  passenger. 

The  three  were  enjoying  one  last  drink  together  when  Gambler 
No.  1  offered  to  show  the  other  two  an  unusually  interesting  card 
trick.  He  shuffled  a  deck  of  cards,  took  out  the  four  aces,  and 
placed  the  ace  of  hearts  and  the  ace  of  clubs  on  top  of  half  the 
deck.  The  other  half  of  the  cards  and  the  two  remaining  aces 
he  gave  to  his  partner  and  the  gull  and  declared  that  no  matter 
how  well  they  mixed  the  cards  he  could  make  the  four  aces 
turn  up  consecutively.  Gambler  No.  1  then  turned  his  back  on 
the  two  men  to  permit  them  to  shuffle  the  pack  out  of  his  sight. 

Gambler  No.  2  winked  to  the  intended  victim,  gave  him  the  ace 
of  diamonds  and  motioned  him  to  slip  it  under  his  shirt,  then 
shuffled  the  cards  and  announced  that  they  were  ready  for  the 
trick. 

Gambler  No.  1  turned  around,  picked  up  the  pack,  and  asked 
the  others  if  they  thought  the  four  aces  would  appear  in  con- 
secutive order.  They  confessed  themselves  skeptical. 

Gambler  No.  1  was  willing  to  bet  $1,000  that  they  would. 
Gambler  No.  2  was  willing  to  take  part  of  the  bet — all  he  had 
was  $200.  The  victim,  hand  on  his  shirt,  where  he  could  feel 
the  concealed  ace,  was  confident  that  Gambler  No.  1  had  no 
chance  of  winning  and  offered  to  cover  the  remaining  $800.  Gam- 
bler No.  2  was  selected  to  hold  the  stakes. 

So  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding,  Gambler  No.  2 
always  asked  the  victim  how  the  winner  should  be  decided.  Gam- 
bler No.  1  was  to  turn  the  cards,  one  by  one.  If  the  four  aces 
appeared  consecutively,  the  money  was  his;  if  not,  the  traveler 
and  Gambler  No.  2  were  the  winners.  The  greenhand  tried  to 
keep  a  straight  face,  for  he  had  a  sure  thing — the  ace  of  diamonds 
— inside  his  shirt. 

Gambler  No.  1  rang  in  an  identical  fixed  pack  of  cards  while 
these  arrangements  were  being  made  and  began  turning  up  the 
cards,  one  by  one.  He  eventually  reached  the  aces:  first  the  ace 
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of  hearts,  immediately  followed  by  the  ace  of  spades  and  then  the 
ace  of  clubs. 

Gambler  No.  1  stopped  and  said,  "If  the  next  card  is  the  ace 
of  diamonds,  the  money  belongs  to  me." 

The  traveler  touched  his  shirt  again  to  feel  the  hidden  ace  of 
diamonds.  "That  is  the  agreement,"  he  concurred. 

Gambler  No.  1  turned  over  the  next  card.  It  was  the  ace  of 
diamonds. 

Gambler  No.  2  handed  the  wager  money  to  his  partner,  who 
made  a  rapid  exit  from  the  cabin  and  the  boat. 

The  victim  was  sick  at  heart,  stunned,  and  stupefied.  How  did 
it  happen?  he  wondered  aloud.  Gambler  No.  2  pretended  to 
be  as  perplexed  as  the  victim,  only  relieved  that  he  had  lost  no 
more  than  $200.  It  was  time  to  go  ashore.  He  said  a  sorrowful 
good-by  to  the  sucker  and  left  to  join  his  partner  and  share  the 
spoils. 

Improvements  in  cheating  went  on  steadily  and  the  smooth- 
fingered  sharpers  added  "stamped"  or  marked  cards  to  their 
bag  of  tricks.  Marked  cards  first  appeared  during  the  1830s  and 
originally  their  use  was  a  secret  closely  kept  among  a  select  few. 
Curiously  enough,  gamblers  who  played  with  marked  cards  made 
their  greatest  killings  against  fellow  sharpers  who  relied  on  leg- 
erdemain to  win.  Riverboat  gamblers  usually  made  up  their 
own  distinguishing  signs  and  had  packs  manufactured  for  them  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  or  New  Orleans.  Boastful  gam- 
blers, rather  than  manufacturers,  sometimes  confided  their  secret 
to  friends,  and  soon  the  use  of  stamped  cards  ceased  to  be  the 
monopoly  of  a  few. 

Stamped  cards  were  strictly  American;  European  laws  forbade 
them.  But  American  manufacturers  became  so  blatant  they  even 
began  to  send  out  illustrated  circulars  showing  their  own  special 
marking  systems.  Dr.  Cross  of  New  Orleans  was  probably  the 
pioneer  in  this  field.  He  bought  cards  with  bare  backs  from  New 
York  makers  and  stamped  them  with  plates  of  his  own  or  gam- 
blers' designs.  A  Mr.  Bartlett  of  New  York  carried  on  an  equally 
lucrative  business  along  the  same  lines  and  continued  producing 
his  dishonest  merchandise  long  after  Cross  quit  in  1854,  right  up 
to  the  1870s. 
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The  distinguishing  stamps  were  so  cleverly  hidden  in  the  play- 
ing card's  ordinary  pattern  that  not  even  the  keenest  and  most 
experienced  cardsharp  conld  point  out  the  difference  between  a 
regular  and  a  marked  card  unless  he  was  given  the  key.  Crooked 
cards  had  the  great  attraction  of  enabling  men  to  win  whose 
fingers  were  not  deft  enough  to  yield  them  a  profitable  living. 

It  was  customary  for  gentlemen  who  played  cards  aboard 
steamers  to  buy  them  from  the  bartender.  Sharpers  generally  took 
him  into  their  confidence  immediately  upon  coming  aboard  and, 
for  a  share  in  the  winnings,  he  took  care  to  deliver  the  special 
cards  only  to  the  right  group. 

Devol  and  his  partner,  Dunlap,  boarded  the  Paragoad  at  Baton 
Rouge  one  evening,  pretending  not  to  know  each  other.  Dunlap 
went  to  his  cabin  to  change  his  clothes  while  Devol  ordered  a 
bottle  of  good  wine  and  the  best  cigar,  then  sat  down  in  the 
social  hall  to  wait.  A  Baton  Rouge  merchant  who  knew  Devol 
came  along  and  jokingly  wondered  out  loud  why  he  was  not 
playing  cards.  Devol  invited  the  man  to  join  him  in  a  drink. 

One  glass  followed  another  and  they  began  throwing  dice  for 
the  drinks.  The  merchant  observed  casually  that  this  was  the  first 
steamboat  he  had  ever  been  on  where  not  even  one  game  of  poker 
was  going  strong  when  the  boat  left  the  landing,  adding  wist- 
fully that  if  one  or  two  more  men  showed  up  in  the  social  hall 
they  might  get  a  game.  Dunlap  came  into  the  room  and  Devol, 
acting  as  though  he  were  a  stranger,  called  to  him  and  asked  if 
he  ever  played  poker.  The  Baton  Rouge  merchant  beamed  and 
cordially  invited  Dunlap  to  have  a  drink  with  them. 

At  a  knowing  wink  from  Devol,  Dunlap  excused  himself  for 
a  few  minutes,  went  to  his  cabin  for  a  deck  of  stamped  cards,  and 
gave  them  to  the  bartender  with  the  usual  instruction.  When 
Dunlap  returned  the  impatient  merchant  urged,  "Sit  down,  and 
we'll  make  up  a  game." 

The  bartender  supplied  the  marked  deck  and  the  game  started 
a  half  hour  after  midnight  and  went  on  until  the  table  was  needed 
for  breakfast.  There  had  been  a  $20  limit  at  the  start,  but  that 
was  soon  lifted,  and  at  the  last  the  merchant  was  out  $2300, 
Devol  had  ostensibly  parted  with  $900  to  his  partner,  and  the 
bartender  had  his  reward. 
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During  the  Mexican  War  scores  of  professional  gamblers  tem- 
porarily deserted  the  steamboats  to  accompany  the  army,  setting 
up  card  and  chuck-a-luck  games  on  paydays  to  accommodate  the 
soldiers.  When  General  Winfield  Scott  and  the  victorious  Ameri- 
cans occupied  Mexico  City  on  September  14,  1847,  the  gamblers 
were  right  behind  them.  Monte  bank,  played  with  the  Spanish 
pack  of  forty  cards,  was  the  favorite  Mexican  banking  game  and 
soon  caught  on  with  the  conquerors.  Stamped  cards  were  un- 
known to  Mexicans  and  the  camp-following  American  gamblers 
were  quick  to  see  the  opportunities  they  offered  for  cleaning  out 
the  vanquished  as  well  as  the  vanquishers.  They  sent  a  deputation 
to  New  York  to  engage  Bartlett  to  manufacture  quantities  of 
stamped  Spanish  playing  decks.  The  trip  to  New  York  proved 
profitless.  Bartlett's  cards,  when  they  arrived,  were  inferior  in 
quality  and  both  Americans  and  Mexicans  preferred  playing  with 
the  native  product. 

Still  undiscouraged,  the  American  gamblers  consulted  the  Mex- 
ican firm  holding  monopoly  rights  to  manufacture  cards  and 
bribed  them  to  produce  stamped  decks.  They  agreed  to  pay  the 
Mexican  manufacturer  "five  thousand  dollars  for  one  hundred 
gross  of  cards,  of  patterns  similar  to  the  square  cards  in  use, 
stipulating  for  an  equal  amount  of  each  pattern.  The  sharpers 
were  to  furnish  the  necessary  plates,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
have  made  in  New  York,  and  brought  from  thence  to  the  manu- 
facturers in  the  City  of  Mexico." 

The  deal  went  through,  but  so  much  time  had  been  consumed 
in  the  negotiations  that  peace  was  declared  and  the  American 
soldiers  withdrawn  from  Mexico  just  when  the  sharpers  were 
ready  to  spring  their  cards. 

The  gamblers  would  have  been  in  a  bad  way,  but  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California  soon  afterward  gave  them  a  chance  to  use 
their  stock  of  Spanish  cards.  Monte  bank  was  the  favorite  game 
both  of  the  large  Mexican  population  in  California  and  of  the 
adventurers  who  tumbled  into  the  state  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  In  frenzied  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  the  gamblers 
used  their  stamped  cards  all  the  summer  and  fall  of  1849,  winning 
fortunes  from  prospectors  and  even  from  unsuspecting  profes- 
sional gamblers. 
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By  the  winter  the  day  and  night  games  had  worn  out  the  first 
hundred  gross  and  the  gamblers  had  to  send  to  Mexico  for  two 
hundred  gross  more.  Somebody  smelled  a  rat  and  soon  players 
caught  onto  the  fact  that  Mexican-m'ade  cards  were  marked  and 
thereafter  cards  made  in  Spain  were  dealt  in  the  monte-bank 
games.  Some  of  the  gamblers  held  on  and  took  root  in  California, 
while  many  ruefully  returned  to  their  old  crooked  habits  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  riverboats. 


Chapter  XII 


Three-Card  Monte 
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HE  grossest  fraud  that  ever  masqueraded  as  a  gambling 
game  was  three-card  monte,  which  took  more  fools  for  their 
cash  than  any  other  card  game.  George  Devol  and  three 
other  smart  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rovers,  Canada  Bill 
Jones,  Tom  Brown,  and  Holly  Chappell,  teamed  up  to 
play  it  for  four  years  during  the  1850s  and,  engineered 
enough  money  away  from  the  chumps  to  be  able  to  divide 
a  million  dollars  by  the  end  of  their  partnership.  During 
those  four  years  they  ate  the  best  food,  drank  the  choicest 
wines,  and,  between  trips,  enjoyed  the  charms  of  the  cost- 
liest bordello  ladies  in  New  Orleans. 

The  three-card  monte  thrower  operated  with  one  or 
more  confederates  (cappers),  all  pretending  to  be  strangers. 
It  was  the  capper's  job  to  induce  suckers  to  watch  and  bet. 
After  the  supper  tables  were  cleared,  the  first  night  on 
board  a  steamboat,  the  cheats  would  gather  in  the  social 
hall.  The  gambler  began  his  game  by  throwing  three  cards, 
face  down  and  making  leisurely  passes  on  a  table  near 
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where  travelers  were  standing.  The  cappers,  apparently  attracted 
by  what  the  gambler  was  doing,  came  forward,  and  other  travel- 
ers, drawn  by  natural  curiosity,  also  moved  in. 

The  gambler  showed  the  crowd  the  queen  card  and  boasted 
that  nobody  would  be  able  to  pick  it  out  among  the  three  cards 
he  laid  face  down  and  shifted  around.  He  made  certain  this 
shifting  was  slow  and  easy  enough  for  a  spectator  to  follow,  so 
one  of  them  would  step  forward  and  turn  up  the  queen.  The 
cappers  led  the  spectators  in  laughter  at  the  gambler's  expense. 

The  gambler  threw  the  cards  again  and  bet  a  small  amount 
of  money  that  nobody  could  find  the  queen  this  time.  If  the 
spectators  turned  wary  at  the  sight  of  money,  a  capper  stepped  up, 
turned  over  the  queen  and  collected.  The  spectators  were  im- 
pressed and  showed  real  interest,  but  the  cappers  might  have  to 
win  several  bets  before  any  bystander  was  willing  to  try.  Usually 
the  smart  monte  operator  threw  the  cards  honestly  for  the  first 
spectator  who  succumbed  to  temptation.  The  card  thrower  then 
showed  signs  of  ruffled  pride,  swore  "Win  or  lose  all!"  and  threw 
a  large  sum  of  money  on  the  table.  He  defied  anyone  to  find  the 
queen  on  the  next  play. 

If  he  laid  $1000  on  the  table,  one  of  his  cappers  would  take 
$100,  but  the  gambler  would  refuse  to  throw  the  cards  for  less 
than  the  whole  $1000.  So  the  capper  swapped  taunts  with  the  card 
thrower  to  divert  his  attention  from  the  table  long  enough  for 
another  capper  to  lean  over  and  bend  a  corner  or  mark  the  queen 
card  with  a  pencil.  Grinning,  he  showed  the  bent  corner  or  mark 
to  the  crowd  before  the  gambler  turned  around. 

The  gambler  picked  up  the  three  cards,  shifted  their  position 
again  and  invited  the  spectators  to  pick  out  the  queen  for  $1000. 
The  onlookers,  seeing  the  marked  card  on  the  table,  could  not 
wait  to  get  their  money  down  on  a  sure  thing.  Frequently  one  of 
them  selfishly  tried  to  hog  the  entire  bet. 

When  the  bets  were  placed,  the  bettor  confidently  turned  over 
the  card  with  the  bent  corner.  It  was  always  an  ace,  never  the 
queen.  The  slick  gambler  had  straightened  the  bent  corner  or 
erased  the  mark  and  transferred  the  telltale  to  another  card. 

According  to  John  O'Connor,  writing  under  the  pseudonym 
John  Morris,  a  New  Orleans  sharper  named  Phillips  was  sent  to 
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prison  for  two  years  in  New  Orleans  when  he  won  $700  from  one 
bettor,  the  authorities  terming  his  way  of  winning  larceny.  This 
precedent  made  cheating  three-card-monte  throwers  liable  to 
arrest  and  imprisonment,  so  for  a  while  they  made  themselves 
scarce  in  Louisiana. 

Later  they  began  playing  their  fraudulent  games  in  ramshackle 
saloons  and  gambling  dives  in  the  section  known  as  the  Swamp. 
From  here  they  spread  along  the  New  Orleans  waterfront.  Their 
victims  were  generally  transients,  unlikely  to  complain  to  the 
police  and  stay  around  while  the  wheels  of  justice  turned  slowly. 
The  throwers  grew  bolder  when  they  found  that  the  world  was 
full  of  suckers  and  justice  slumbered.  Soon  they  were  to  be 
found  in  high-class  saloons  and  at  public  balls  and  fetes.  Curi- 
ously enough  no  record  is  found  of  this  particular  swindle  in 
other  parts  of  the  Union  till  after  the  war  with  Mexico. 

California  was  rife  with  three-card-monte  men  during  the  gold 
rush.  Light-fingered  American  and  English  adventurers  joined 
Mexican  sharpers  in  throwing  cards  in  the  gambling  hells  and 
even  in  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento,  and  at  all 
the  diggings  of  any  consequence.  Later,  when  California  legalized 
gambling,  monte  and  thimblerigging  were  classed  as  criminal 
and  the  state  practically  cleared  of  three-card  sharpers. 

After  the  Mexican  War  the  throwers  took  to  the  steamboats 
without  fear  since  the  captains  (it  was  believed  that  they  collected 
one  third  of  the  profits)  let  them  operate  unmolested.  Sharpers 
soon  outnumbered  the  regular  professionals  four  to  one. 

George  Devol,  an  especially  expert  three-card-monte  thrower, 
considered  it  his  patriotic  duty  as  a  citizen  to  trim  thieves  and 
absconding  bank  tellers.  He  also  "always  enjoyed  taking  m  detec- 
tives, for  they  think  themselves  too  smart  to  be  caught."  On  a  trip 
to  St.  Louis  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  Devol  and  a  fellow 
gambler  named  Tripp  trimmed  a  United  States  detective  bound 
for  Washington  out  of  $1000.  The  victim  complained  to  St. 
Louis's  Chief  Detective  Harrigan,  who  replied,  "You  must  have 
expected  to  win  or  you  wouldn't  have  put  up  a  thousand  dollars," 
and  curtly  told  him  to  chalk  the  loss  up  to  experience. 

In  Devol's  experience  the  passion  to  bet  on  a  sure  thing  was 
universal,  embracing  even  ministers.  One  of  his  typical  gambling 
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encounters  took  place  on  the  crowded  steamboat,  E.  H.  Fairchilds, 
bound  for  Louisville  from  New  Orleans.  A  poker  game,  started 
Saturday  night  in  the  barbershop,  continued  till  Sunday  morning. 
Devol,  winner  to  the  tune  of  $8000,  ate  breakfast  and  went  on 
deck  for  a  smoke  and  a  little  fresh  air  before  turning  in  for  some 
much-needed  sleep.  A  fine-looking  gentleman  of  about  sixty  and, 
a  little  later  the  captain  of  the  Fairchilds  joined  him.  The  old 
man  was  a  minister  from  Louisville  who  asked  the  captain's  con- 
sent to  preach  in  the  ladies'  cabin.  He  put  his  arm  around  Devol 
and  had  him  halfway  down  to  it  before  the  gambler  realized  that 
he  was  too  late  to  get  out  of  attending  the  service.  The  discourse 
on  the  evils  of  gambling  included  special  reference  to  the  game  of 
the  night  before.  Devol  squirmed  inwardly  but  chipped  in  liber- 
ally when  the  collection  was  taken. 

Near  midnight  Devol  went  into  the  main  cabin  and  found  it 
deserted  except  for  the  minister,  who  was  reading.  As  Devol  had 
changed  his  clothes,  the  old  gentleman  did  not  recognize  him. 
When  the  minister  fulminated  against  gamblers,  Devol  pretended 
to  be  equally  bitter,  saying  that  he  had  been  slicked  in  a  three- 
card-monte  game  and  lost  $1000.  The  loss  of  the  money  did  not 
bother  him,  he  maintained,  as  his  father  was  rich  and  always  gave 
him  more  than  he  could  spend.  The  minister  plied  him  with 
questions,  and  Devol,  acting  the  simpleton,  said  that  he  had  the 
cards  the  gamblers  had  used  and  offered  to  get  them  if  the  min- 
ister wished. 

The  old  gentleman  thought  it  best  to  retire  to  Devol's  state- 
room to  see  how  the  gamblers  had  played.  There  Devol  explained 
the  gams  and  allowed  the  minister  to  try  it  until  he  thought  he 
knew  cxA  about  it. 

"My  dear  sir,"  the  minister  said  to  Devol,  "I  can't  see  how  you 
could  lose  money  on  anything  so  simple.  I  would  not  fail  to 
pick  the  queen  every  time." 

"I  will  put  up  $100  against  your  $100  and  the  winner  will 
donate  the  money  to  your  church,"  Devol  proposed  "I  only 
want  to  show  you  how  I  lost  my  money." 

He  took  out  a  thick  roll  of  bills,  peeled  off  $100  and  offered  to 
make  it  $200  if  the  minister  agreed.  The  clergyman,  his  eyes 
glued  to  the  roll  of  money,  willingly  put  up  $200. 
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The  first  round  was  the  usual  clumsy  come-on  and  the  old  boy 
thought  he  had  a  steal,  so  he  impetuously  planked  down  $200 
for  another  try.  Devol  kept  throwing  the  three  cards  and  palming 
the  queen  till  the  minister  had  lost  $1000. 

"1  am  really  sorry,"  Devol  protested.  "This  money  will  do  me 
no  good  and  will  not  be  much  use  to  your  church.  I  want  you  to 
win  your  money  back,  so  I'll  put  up  my  $1000  winnings  against 
your  watch  and  chain,  and  we  can  both  have  a  laugh  when  you 
win  back  your  money." 

Needless  to  say  the  old  man  picked  not  the  queen  but  an  ace, 
Devol  pocketed  the  watch  and  chain  and  his  victim  sadly  bade 
him  good  night  and  went  off  to  his  own  cabin. 

Devol  took  the  watch  to  the  captain  and  told  him  the  story,  at 
which  they  laughed  heartily,  then  he  went  to  the  reverend's  room 
and  found  him  on  his  knees. 

"I  was  praying  for  you,"  said  the  minister. 

"Hadn't  you  better  do  some  praying  for  yourself?"  asked  Devol. 

"I  prayed  mostly  for  myself,"  the  minister  admitted. 

"Here  is  your  watch  and  chain  and  $100  of  your  money  back," 
said  Devol,  who  could  not  resist  adding  dramatically,  "Sin  no 
more!" 


Chapter  XIII 


The  Reformed  Gambler 
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HE  only  storm  of  dislike  that  assailed  gambling  between 
the  Vicksburg  lynchings  and  the  Civil  War  was  compara- 
tively mild.  It  resulted,  just  the  same,  in  a  widespread 
series  of  anti-gambling  laws.  The  genesis  of  the  reform 
wave  was  Jonathan  F.  Green,  known  all  over  the  America 
of  the  mid-nineteenth  century  as  "Green,  the  Reformed 
Gambler." 

Green  learned  his  trade  during  twelve  years  in  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  valleys,  where  he  became  a  proficient 
swindler  who  could  thimblerig,  cog  the  dice  smoothly, 
bottom  deal,  palm  and  stack  any  deck  of  cards,  pull  two 
cards  at  faro,  and,  he  claimed,  read  a  marked  deck  as 
easily  as  the  average  man  reads  his  newspaper. 

What  he  reaped  at  the  gaming  tables  was  probably 
small  in  comparison  to  what  he  made  later  from  his  stag- 
gering popularity  as  a  lecturer  and  from  such  books  as 
An  Exposure  of  the  Arts  and  Miseries  of  Gambling,  pub- 
lished in  Cincinnati  in  1843  and  claiming,  said  writer  John 
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Morris,  "first,  that  all  gamblers  were  thieves;  secondly,  that  they 
never  played  on  the  square;  thirdly,  that  faro  had  less  percentage 
than  any  other  banking  game,  and  that  it  was  twenty  per  cent 
worse  than  stealing  anyhow." 

One  of  the  sensations  of  a  Green  lectnre  was  his  announcement 
that  all  decks  of  playing  cards  were  manufactured  with  secret 
markings,  easily  deciphered  by  every  professional  gambler  but 
undetectable  by  honest  people  and  amateurs.  To  prove  his  point, 
Green  would  ask  for  a  volunteer  from  the  audience,  give  him 
money,  and  send  him  to  buy  a  pack  of  cards  from  a  nearby  store. 
When  the  volunteer  returned,  Green  shuffled  the  deck,  placed  it 
face  down  on  a  table,  and  called  out  the  suit  and  value  of  each 
card,  one  by  one,  as  he  picked  it  up  and  showed  it  to  his  amazed 
audience. 

Professional  gamblers,  outraged,  maintained  that  Green  was 
playing  his  audiences  for  suckers,  that  the  "volunteer"  was  an 
employee  of  Green's  who  left  the  hall  not  to  shop  but  to  fish  a 
deck  of  marked  cards  out  of  his  pocket.  However,  they  lacked  the 
pluck  to  expose  the  trick. 

The  trick,  indeed,  when  the  gamblers  finally  discovered  it,  was 
a  neat  one:  a  tiny  mirror,  on  or  under  the  table,  permitted  Green 
to  see  the  face  of  each  card  as  he  pulled  it  from  the  pack. 

Sales  of  Green's  book  exposing  gambling  were  understandably 
brisk  among  his  audiences  and  contributions  to  fight  gambling- 
generous. 

The  remarkable  ex-gambler  further  cashed  in  with  two  more 
books,  The  Gambler's  Mirror  and  Gambling  Unmasked,  able 
blends  of  truth  and  humbug.  The  climate  was  ideal  for  them, 
since  the  1840s  were  marked  by  an  extravagant  devotion  to  cults 
and  reform  movements.  Gambling  Unmasked  ran  into  several 
editions  and  was  read  avidly,  for  in  its  pages  Green  melodramati- 
cally professed  to  lay  bare  all  his  past  life  as  a  gambler.  It  was  the 
heart-throbbing  tale  of  how,  young  and  motherless,  he  was  lured 
by  vicious  men  from  misdeed  to  misdeed  till  divine  intervention 
reclaimed  him  and  he  became  an  earnest  Christian.  His  readers 
gobbled  it  up  in  abridged  editions  at  fifty  cents  a  copy,  four  dol- 
lars a  dozen  for  people  who  wished  to  distribute  it  as  a  dire 
warning. 
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Three  years  later  Green  hit  still  harder  at  his  ex-colleagues  with 
a  new  book,  The  Secret  Band  of  Brothers;  or,  The  American 
Outlaws.  It  reads  like  an  echo  of  Stewart's  pamphlet,  though  the 
preface  announces:  "This  work  ...  is  unlike  anything  ever  pub- 
lished in  this  country.  It  is  not  ,a  mere  exposure  of  gambling,  nor 
yet  an  attack  on  the  character  of  particular  gamblers.  It  is  a  reve- 
lation of  a  wide-spread  organization — pledged  to  gambling,  theft 
and  villainy  of  all  kinds." 

Though  published  in  1847,  the  book,  strangely  enough,  deals 
with  the  alleged  vile  and  intolerable  operations  of  villains  in  the 
early  1830s.  The  Secret  Band,  according  to  Green,  composed  of 
two  hundred  Grand  Masters,  each  with  six  Vice-grand  Masters 
and  a  numerous  common  brotherhood,  could  be  found  all  over 
the  United  States.  To  the  Worthy  Grand  or  Ruling  Grand  Master 
were  entrusted  the  constitution,  bylaws,  and  other  secret  papers 
of  the  fraternity. 

The  Grand  Masters  cooked  up  the  schemes,  advised  the  Vice- 
grand  Masters  of  their  general  purport.  These,  in  turn,  detailed 
the  brotherhood  to  execute  the  plots.  The  Grand  Masters 
pocketed  the  greater  share  of  the  spoils,  the  Vice-grand  Masters 
a  lesser  cut,  while  the  common  brotherhood  got  only  enough  to 
allow  it  to  exist.  The  higher  up  the  member,  the  richer  he  was, 
the  more  respected  in  his  community,  and  generally  the  loudest 
amen-snorter  in  church.  The  commoners  were  "seldom  wealthy, 
generally  of  a  suspicious  character,  who  had  no  fixed  residence, 
but  wandered  from  place  to  place,  preying  upon  the  community 
in  the  character  of  barkeepers,  pickpockets,  thieves,  gamblers, 
horse-racers,  and  sometimes  murderers."  Bail  and  lawyers'  fees 
were  forthcoming  if  they  got  into  trouble  on  behalf  of  the  organ- 
ization and  many  were  freed  even  when  their  guilt  was  clear. 

"We  will  not  wonder,"  Green  explains,  "when  we  learn  that 
there  are  men  of  wealth  and  influence  in  almost  every  town,  who 
are  sworn  to  aid  and  befriend  these  villains.  They  are  sometimes 
lawyers,  and  jurors,  and  even  judges." 

Specifically  Green  averred  that  a  group  of  men  met  on  July  12, 
1798,  in  western  Virginia,  and  there  adopted  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  and  that  the  organization  comprised  men  of  all  social 
classes  who  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  stand  by  one  another 
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in  order  to  enrich  themselves  with  other  people's  money,  goods, 
and  lands.  Green  published  the  constitution  in  full  with  the  regu- 
lations that  members  swore  to  obey  on  pain  of  sudden  and  violent 
death.  A  private  line  of  communication — a  sort  of  underground 
post  office  in  hollow  trees  and  caves — extended  from  Toronto  to 
New  Orleans,  he  claimed,  and  messages  were  transmitted  in  a 
secret  language  of  flash  words.  Some  of  the  more  common  speci- 
mens in  use  were: 

SOUNDING:   Feeling  or  Ascertaining. 

CULLEY:  Brother,  Friend,  Partner. 

CONEY:   Counterfeit  paper  money. 

BOGUS:  Spurious  Coin,  etc. 

CRABBING:  Robbing,  Stealing,  etc. 

DUMBY:  Pocket-book,  purse,  etc. 

DROP:  Pocket,  etc. 

CADY:   Highwayman,  murderer,  etc. 

GLIB:  Incendiary. 

STRIKER:     " 

CRACK:   Break.  As  Crack  a  crib. 

CRIB:  House,  trunk,  desk,  etc. 

THIMBLE:  Watch,  crome,  clock. 

PRAGUE:  Horse,  Mule  or  ass. 

GLIM:  Light. 

SIFTER:   Burglar,  house-breaker,  etc. 

GEISTER:  An  extra  thief. 

FEELER:   Dirk,  sword,  knife,  etc. 

REACHER:   Gun,  pistol,  etc. 

PAD:  Bed. 

BLOTTER:   Writing  (letters,  etc.) 

An  extra  vocabulary  of  words  and  numbers  was  known  only  to 
the  Grand  Masters  and  used  on  urgent  occasions.  All  letters  were 
written  in  a  special  invisible  ink.  Whether  such  a  society  ever 
existed  is  highly  debatable,  but  Green's  case  was  so  convincing 
that  even  gamblers  formerly  regarded  as  high-toned  gentlemen 
lost  social  standing. 

Antagonism  to  real  and  fancied  secret  societies  led  Americans 
to  turn  against  fraternal  religious  organizations  like  the  Masons 
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and  added  to  the  smugness  of  the  Know-Nothings.  Political  dema- 
gogues and  the  press  sided  with  Green  and  were  influential  in  the 
formation  of  anti-gambling  societies  whose  members  pressed  for 
anti-gambling  legislation  throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

When  the  authorities  in  the  valley  and  in  formerly  hospitable 
Louisiana  started  persecuting  them,  the  gamblers  piled  into  New 
York,  followed  by  Green.  In  a  report  he  made  in  1851,  Green 
claimed  that  New  York  not  only  tolerated  but  "encouraged, 
caressed  and  honored"  them.  Expressing  further  shock,  he  insisted 
that  in  every  department  of  the  public  service  the  gamblers  had 
"long  conducted  their  nefarious  business  with  a  boldness  and 
effrontery  perfectly  surprising." 

On  Green's  side  Horace  Greeley  editorialized  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  "that  not  less  than  five  millions  of  dollars  are  annually 
won  from  fools  and  shallow  knaves,  by  blacklegs,  in  this  city 
alone;  and  not  less  than  a  thousand  young  men  are  annually 
ruined  by  them.  .  .  .  But  our  present  laws  are  very  defective  and 
our  police  either  bribed  or  powerless."  To  remedy  this  situation, 
an  anti-gambling  bill  was  introduced  in  the  legislature. 

Another  New  York  City  newspaper  urged  the  sporting  and 
policy  men  to  bend  every  effort  and  expense  to  "stifle  this  child 
of  the  Reformed  Gambler."  The  attack  was  prepared  by  gamblers, 
ropers,  landlords,  and  sympathizers  on  two  fronts:  a  large  delega- 
tion would  go  to  Albany  to  try  to  defeat  the  bill  and  steps  would 
be  taken  to  disgrace  Mr.  Green  and  force  him  to  quit  the  state 
capital  until  the  legislature  adjourned. 

Silas  W.  Spaulding,  an  ex-agent  for  the  sale  of  Green's  books 
who  had  quarreled  with  the  Reformed  Gambler,  was  prompted 
by  the  gambling  fraternity  to  get  his  former  partner  arrested  for 
obtaining  money  and  goods  under  false  pretenses.  Green  was  duly 
arrested,  brought  to  New  York,  and  lodged  in  the  Tombs  till  his 
trial  came  up.  The  examination  showed  all  charges  unfounded 
and  the  magistrate  dismissed  the  case. 

Green's  wallet  had  been  taken  from  him  when  he  was  locked 
up  and  in  it  were  found  two  Treasury  notes  for  $500  each  and 
some  counterfeit  bills.  The  Spaulding  contingent  had  the  Re- 
formed   Gambler    rearrested    on    the    charge    of    having    forged 
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Treasury  notes  and  counterfeit  money  in  his  possession  and  trying 
to  pass  them  on  to  other  people. 

Green  spent  four  more  days  in  a  prison  cell,  then  came  up 
before  a  United  States  commissioner  for  examination.  The 
Treasury  notes  proved  to  be  canceled,  not  forged,  and  along  with 
the  counterfeit  money  had  been  furnished  Green  "by  authority." 
To  everybody's  amazement  and  Spaulding's  chagrin  Green  re- 
vealed that  for  a  year  he  had  held  a  commission  and  was  paid  by 
the  United  States  Secret  Service  to  ferret  out  "coney  dealers"  and 
"queersmen"  (dealers,  passers  or  handlers  of  counterfeit  money, 
and  regular  professional  counterfeiters).  Mr.  Gillet,  solicitor  of 
the  Treasury,  from  whom  Green  had  received  his  government 
appointment,  furnished  him  with  the  bills  and  notes  in  his  wallet 
to  help  him  detect  forgeries. 

Prosecuting  Attorney  William  M.  Evarts  stopped  the  trial.  The 
charges  against  Green  were  too  ridiculous  to  be  taken  as  serious, 
he  said,  and  had  obviously  been  inspired  by  sheer  maliciousness. 
The  U.S.  commissioner  agreed  that  the  case  was  "frivolous"  and 
Green  was  discharged. 

The  gamblers  had,  however,  succeeded  in  keeping  Green  out 
of  Albany  at  the  crucial  time.  As  a  result  of  his  tribulations  he 
went  home  to  New  Haven  ill  and  was  confined  to  his  bed  for 
several  weeks,  so  he  was  unable  to  urge  enactment  of  the  bill  and 
it  lay  on  the  table  when  the  legislature  adjourned. 

The  attempted  frame-up  boomeranged  on  its  perpetrators. 
Public  sentiment  was  aroused  and  Horace  Greeley  issued  an 
editorial  call  in  the  Tribune: 

We  greatly  needed  his  service  here  to  watch  the  operation, 
and  defeat  the  snares,  of  the  gamblers,  who  are  more  nu- 
merous, daring,  and  most  pernicious  ...  we  would  like  to 
bear  our  part  with  a  number  in  enabling  Mr.  Green  to  de- 
vote his  time  entirely  to  the  extirpation  of  gambling  from 
our  city.  What  citizen  of  known  integrity,  and  some  time  at 
command  will  take  the  lead  in  effecting  such  an  arrangement? 

Many  prominent  New  Yorkers  responded.  A  meeting  was  held 
and  it  was  resolved  to  organize  an  anti-gambling  association  to  be 
supported  morally  by  the  public  and  financially  by  businessmen. 
The  following  July  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Suppression 
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of  Gambling  was  officially  launched  with  Horace  Greeley  one  of 
ten  eminent  New  Yorkers  on  its  Executive  Committee  and  Jona- 
than Green  executive  agent  and  corresponding  secretary.  He 
actually  headed  the  Intelligence  Office,  an  unofficial  citizens'  secret 
police  to  obtain  "by  every  fair  and  legitimate  means"  the  full  list 
of  gambling  houses  in  New  York  City,  including  policy  and  lot- 
tery offices.  The  executive  agent  was  also  to  secure  names  of 
patrons  of  gambling  establishments,  amounts  they  had  won  or 
lost  at  the  tables,  and  record  the  names  and  addresses  of  informers 
to  substantiate  this  intelligence. 

The  list  was  to  be  kept  confidential,  the  record  available  only 
to  the  Supervisory  Committee,  and  people  on  it  were  to  be  ad- 
monished about  the  perils  of  gambling.  If  these  people  were  un- 
swayed by  warnings,  their  employers  would  be  informed  and 
advised  to  fire  them.  For,  as  Greeley  pointed  out,  "Gambling  is  a 
vice  which  flourishes  only  in  concealment.  By  exposure  it  dies." 

For  a  nominal  yearly  fee — prorated  according  to  the  size  and 
type  of  firm — banks,  insurance  companies,  commercial  houses, 
and  other  such  institutions  could  learn  from  the  Intelligence 
Office  whether  their  employees  or  associates  were  addicted  to  the 
gambling  table.  The  association  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  no 
firm  was  any  better  than  the  honesty  of  the  people  responsible 
for  its  pecuniary  affairs. 

The  "rescue  of  the  gambler's  victim"  was  another  prime  objec- 
tive of  the  association.  Here  again  they  counted  on  Greeley's 
belief  that  most  gambling  flourished  best  in  obscurity  and  felt 
that  with  exposure  only  the  thoroughly  addicted  would  continue 
on  their  wayward  path.  To  the  association  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  an  honest  gambler  and  experienced  counsel  was  retained 
to  aid  victims  hoping  to  recover  money  they  had  lost  at  the 
gaming  tables. 

A  whole  program  of  public  education  was  envisaged,  through 
books,  tracts,  and  lectures  and  plans  were  made  to  promote  anti- 
gambling  legislation. 

Alas,  little  direct  evidence  remains  as  to  how  much  practical 
success  all  this  high-minded,  public-spirited  campaign  accom- 
plished. That  it  was  sufficient  to  disturb  the  gamblers  is  clear: 
they  made  noisy  attacks  on  the  crackpots  and  "philosophers"  and 
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tried  to  smear  its  prestige  by  pointing  out  that  the  association's 
top  agent  was  himself  a  reformed  gambler.  The  president  made 
short  work  of  this:  "...  who  more  likely  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  arts  and  wiles  of  the  gambler?  .  .  .  Shall  we  wait  for  angels 
to  come  from  heaven  and  proclaim  to  us  duty?" 

But  the  strongest  allegation  against  the  association  was  that  its 
members  were  "spies  and  informers"  against  private  and  respect- 
able citizens  "watching  their  secret  and  personal  habits."  Gam- 
bling circles  hinted  darkly  that  information  would  be  turned  into 
a  blackmail  weapon  and  victims  forced  to  pay  hush  money. 
Justice  Drinker,  a  staunch  and  active  member  of  the  association, 
spoke  up  at  a  mass  rally:  "We  only  seek  to  pluck  the  victim  from 
the  gamblers'  clutches.  What  we  do,  we  do  openly.  We  have  no 
war  to  make  against  individuals;  it  is  only  against  gamblers,  so 
far  as  their  arts  are  concerned.  When  we  find  out  that  a  young 
man  visits  these  houses,  we  send  for  him  and  inform  him  of  his 
danger,  with  perfect  concealment  of  his  name.  If  he  still  visits 
these  places,  we  admonish  him  a  second  time;  and  if,  notwith- 
standing, he  persists,  we  hand  him  over  to  his  people  or  employer, 
and  there  leave  him." 

On  the  legal  front  Green's  bill  was  called  up  for  debate  shortly 
after  the  legislature  met  in  1851.  Heavy  pressure  from  the  gam- 
bling interests  stalled  a  final  vote  on  its  passage  during  this  ses- 
sion and,  according  to  the  association,  "gave  rise  to  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  developments  of  official  corruption  that  ever 
disgraced  the  annals  of  our  State  legislation."  However,  with 
Green  working  assiduously,  a  bill  was  passed  in  June — not  so 
stringent  as  had  been  hoped  —  and  became  law  on  August  1, 
which  the  association  hoped  would  "if  faithfully  enforced,  close 
every  gambling  hell  within  the  State."  Proprietors  of  many  of  the 
principal  gambling  houses  closed  their  establishments  at  midnight 
of  July  31  and  much  of  their  furniture  Avas  sold  on  August  1  at 
public  auction.  Many  suspended  and  left  town  while  ropers  and 
housemen  by  the  hundred  were  faced  with  the  prospect  of  chang- 
ing their  profession  or  starving.  A  few  houses  risked  running 
afoul  of  the  law  and  simply  remained  open. 

As  the  record  makes  abundantly  clear,  the  law  was  not  effective 
for  long.  When  Jonathan  Green  retired  from  active  work  in  the 
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anti-gambling  association  in  1852,  it  was  already  on  the  point  of 
death. 

The  Reformed  Gambler's  long  and  healthy  career,  his  inde- 
fatigable and  frequently  imaginative  revelations  had  touched  off 
many  a  wave  of  reform  wherever  he  had  preached.  But  as  soon  as 
he  moved  on  to  new  territory,  the  gamblers  crept  or  swept  back 
in.  North  and  South,  along  the  Hudson,  and  up  and  down  the 
great  Mississippi  river  the  games  were  only  briefly  interrupted 
and  the  suckers  only  temporarily  dissuaded  from  entering  the 
clutches  of  the  colorful,  ubiquitous  gambling  men. 
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EORGE  DEVOL,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  gamblers 
who  ever  riffled  a  poker  deck  or  trimmed  the  gulls  at 
three-card  monte,  also  wrote  his  memoirs.  His  Forty  Years 
as  a  Gambler  on  the  Mississippi  never  gained  the  popu- 
larity of  Jonathan  Green's  confessions  and  diatribes,  per- 
haps because  he  was  cheerful,  unrepentant,  and  stuck 
considerably  closer  to  the  truth. 

Young  George  embarked  on  his  rough-and-tumble 
career  by  running  away  from  his  home  in  Marietta,  Ohio, 
at  the  age  of  ten,  to  become  a  cabin  boy  on  a  riverboat  in 
1839.  Before  he  was  fourteen  he  could  stack  a  deck  of 
cards  smoothly  and  cheat  all  the  other  boys.  During  the 
Mexican  War  young  Devol  went  down  to  the  Rio  Grande 
and  fleeced  the  soldiers  of  their  pay,  then  stopped  in  New 
Orleans  for  several  months  for  a  high  old  time  before 
going  back  to  Ohio. 

Two  years  of  honest  labor  calking  steamboats  for  the 
large  wage  of  four  dollars  a  day  were  too  dull  for  George. 
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He  was  haunted  by  the  memory  of  himself.,  not  yet  seventeen, 
with  thousands  of  dollars  in  his  pockets,  enjoying  wine,  suppers, 
and  girls  and  coming  home  loaded  with  presents  for  his  family. 
So  he  kicked  his  calking  tools  into  the  river  and  told  his  brother, 
"I  will  make  money  rain." 

Back  on  the  riverboats  he  won  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
from  cotton  men,  land  speculators,  bank  defaulters,  thieves,  army 
paymasters,  fellow  gamblers,  and  anyone  else  with  ready  cash  and 
gambling  spirit. 

To  attract  the  Southern  planters,  he  posed  as  one  himself, 
training  the  colored  roustabouts  all  up  and  down  the  river  to  call 
him  "Massa"  whenever  they  saw  him.  At  each  landing  he  made  a 
great  show  of  bidding  his  "slaves"  farewell.  "Good-by,  Massa 
George,"  the  most  antique  of  the  Negroes  would  cry  out  loudly 
for  the  benefit  of  passengers,  "I's  goin'  to  take  good  care  of  the  ol' 
plantation  till  you  come  back." 

Another  of  the  Negroes  would  carry  Devol's  saddlebags  aboard 
and  watching  passengers  took  it  for  granted  that  he  was  a  bona 
fide  plantation  owner  of  great  means.  His  clothes  were  compatible 
with  the  role  he  had  chosen:  a  long  broadcloth  coat,  high  hat, 
gray  trousers,  ruffled  white  shirt,  billowy  silk  tie  adorned  with  a 
diamond  breastpin,  and  a  vest  embellished  with  hand-colored  fox- 
hunting scenes.  This  peacock  strutted  to  the  bar,  greeting  all 
within  shouting  distance,  and  paid  for  drinks  from  a  bank  roll  so 
thick  it  made  every  eye  pop.  Devol  was  now  certain  to  be  invited 
to  take  a  hand  in  the  first  big  poker  game  that  started.  Every  man 
aboard  wanted  a  shot  at  this  "rich  planter's"  money. 

Devol  was  as  tough  as  he  was  flamboyant.  His  two-hundred- 
pound  frame  was  topped  by  a  remarkably  thick  skull  and  he  was 
capable  of  taking  or  giving  considerable  punishment.  When 
Devol  butted  his  rivals  they  curled  up  on  the  floor  like  possums 
a  boulder  had  fallen  on.  One  Kentucky  bully  said,  "The  first  lick 
he  hit  me,  I  thought  my  neck  was  disjointed;  and  when  he  ran 
that  head  into  me,  I  thought  it  was  a  cannon  ball." 

"I  whipped  myself  when  I  hit  his  head,"  cried  another  frontier 
brute. 

At  twenty-five  Devol  claimed  no  man  lived  who  could  best  him 
in  a  butting  match  and  at  fifty-eight  could  write  proudly,   "In 
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most  of  all  the  many  fights  that  I  have  been  engaged  in,  I  made 
use  of  what  I  called  'that  old  head  of  mine.'  I  don't  know  (and  I 
guess  I  never  will  while  I'm  alive)  just  how  thick  my  old  skull  is; 
but  I  do  know  it  must  be  pretty  thick,  or  it  would  have  been 
cracked  many  years  ago,  foi  I  have  been  struck  some  terrible 
blows  on  my  head  with  iron  dray-pins,  pokers,  clubs,  stone-coal 
and  boulders,  which  would  have  split  any  man's  skull  wide  open 
unless  it  was  pretty  thick.  Doctors  have  often  told  me  that  my 
skull  was  nearly  an  inch  in  thickness  over  my  forehead.  They 
were  only  guessing  at  it  then,  of  course,  but  if  my  dear  old 
mother-in-law  don't  guard  my  grave,  they  will  know  after  I  am 
dead,  sure  enough,  for  I  have  heard  them  say  so." 

Devol  gave  his  most  notable  butting  performance  in  the  winter 
of  1867  when  John  Robinson's  Traveling  Circus  played  in  New 
Orleans  and  featured  the  famous  William  Carroll,  "The  Man 
with  the  Thick  Skull,  or  The  Great  Butter,"  and  advertised  that 
he  could  outbutt  any  man  or  beast  in  the  circus  except  the  ele- 
phant. Carroll  took  on  all  comers  and  even  smashed  heavy  doors 
to  pieces  by  dashing  his  head  against  them. 

One  night  after  the  show  two  of  the  circus  owners  and  their 
hardheaded  attraction  met  George  Devol  and  other  big-time  New 
Orleans  gamblers  in  a  saloon.  One  of  the  circus  men  boasted  that 
Billy  Carroll  could  kill  any  adversary  with  his  head.  Dutch  Jake, 
an  outstanding  sporting  man,  started  flashing  money.  He  had 
$10,000  to  bet  on  a  man  Carroll  could  not  kill.  Devol  knew  whom 
he  had  in  mind  but  was  in  no  mood  to  change  the  social  occasion 
into  a  gambling  match.  "Don't  bet,  boys,"  he  said.  "Mr.  Carroll 
and  I  will  come  together  for  fun." 

A  long  cord  was  stretched  across  the  barroom  about  six  feet 
above  the  floor,  a  piece  of  cloth  tied  in  the  center.  Gambler  and 
circus  strong  man  took  up  positions  five  paces  from  the  cloth,  as 
was  customary  in  butting  matches.  The  two  men  were  to  strike 
each  other  where  the  cloth  hung. 

They  ran  together  at  a  signal  and  the  impact  sent  Carroll  over 
backward.  Devol,  considerably  heavier  than  his  opponent,  had 
not  even  butted  his  hardest.  When  Carroll  came  to,  he  staggered 
up  to  Devol,  laid  his  hand  on  the  gambler's  head,  and  said, 
"Gentlemen,  at  last  I  have  found  my  papa." 
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General  Benjamin  Franklin  Butler,  after  commanding  the 
Union  land  forces  in  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  in  1862,  was 
made  military  governor  of  the  city,  and  closed  all  the  gambling 
dens  the  day  he  took  over.  But  about  two  weeks  later  he  granted 
legal  permits  for  public  gambling  houses  to  any  professional  will- 
ing to  pay  for  the  privilege  and,  it  was  whispered,  take  the 
general's  brother,  A.  J.  Butler,  as 'a  partner  in  the  enterprise. 

Devol  made  a  barrel  of  money  out  of  this  regime,  managing 
the  Oakland  race  track.  He  had  paid  $50,000  for  a  string  of  nine- 
teen horses  and  won  mightily  on  fixed  races.  During  meets  he 
worked  his  monte  games  in  the  grandstand,  and  after  the  track 
closed  dealt  cards  in  the  sporting  houses  where  the  fans  gathered. 
He  managed  to  relieve  plunging  army  paymasters  and  Union 
officers  of  so  much  money  they  complained  to  General  Butler  and 
the  gambler  was  hauled  before  the  provost  judge,  fined  a  paltry 
thousand  dollars,  and  given  a  year  in  jail. 

Life  in  prison  was  pleasant  for  Devol.  During  the  day  he  took 
money  from  the  many  rich  and  important  Southerners  incarce- 
rated with  him.  Each  night,  accompanied  by  his  jailer,  whom  he 
bribed  to  help  him  spend  his  winnings,  he  toured  the  city's  hot 
spots.  Devol's  friends  saw  to  it  that  he  wanted  for  nothing,  a  good 
bed,  a  shower,  the  best  food.  General  Butler,  making  a  surprise 
visit  one  dinner  hour,  exploded  when  he  saw  the  game  birds  and 
expensive  wines  set  in  front  of  Devol  and  his  fellow  prisoners. 
"The  damned  rascals  are  living  better  than  I  ever  did!"  the 
general  roared. 

After  several  months  Devol  was  released  by  Governor  Shepley, 
who  considered  his  crimes  trifling  and  pardoned  him  on  his 
promise  not  to  beat  Union  Army  personnel  at  cards.  Devol  abided 
by  this  till  General  Butler  confiscated  his  horses  at  the  Oakland 
track.  For  revenge  Devol  immediately  trimmed  a  Union  pay- 
master of  $19,000,  bought  a  few  horses,  and  reopened  the  track. 

General  Butler's  command  was  shifted  to  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  so  Devol,  along  with  the  rest  of  his  profession,  carried 
on  freely  for  another  two  years  until  General  Stephen  A.  Hurl- 
burt,  finding  that  the  paymasters'  gambling  was  draining  the 
funds  from  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  clamped  down  and  closed 
all  gambling  houses. 
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Devol  moved  into  Mobile  in  1865,  directly  after  General  Canby 
captured  that  city,  and  opened  two  gambling  houses.  "Paymasters 
in  the  army  were  among  the  best  suckers  we  had,"  he  said. 

When  big  money  play  started  to  taper  off  and  Mobile  officials 
began  enforcing  strict  anti-gambling  laws,  he  sold  out  and  re- 
turned to  the  riverboats  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  packet  boats 
on  the  Missouri.  He  even  followed  the  Union  Pacific  westward, 
dealing  poker  and  throwing  monte  in  wild  end-of-the-run  towns 
like  Julesburg  and  Cheyenne,  taking  cowboys,  mule  skinners, 
buffalo  hunters,  desperadoes,  and  railroad  contractors  for  their 
money. 

At  St.  Louis  he  was  persuaded  to  operate  a  keno  game  that 
netted  him  $200  a  day,  but  St.  Louis  and  keno  were  not  the  river- 
boats  and  three-card  monte  and  he  sold  out.  The  Mississippi  was 
in  his  blood  so,  though  the  flush  ante-bellum  days  were  past,  he 
went  back  to  what  his  rambling  heart  recognized  as  the  nearest 
place  to  home  he  had  ever  known. 

It  was  marriage  that,  at  last,  ended  river  life  for  him.  Women 
had  always  lost  their  heads  over  the  big  gambler  with  the  hand- 
some features  who  dressed  in  fancy  clothes  and  was  unfailingly 
gallant  to  ladies.  It  was  inevitable  that  he  would  fall  in  love  and 
when  he  did  marry  he  settled  down  in  Cincinnati  with  his  wife 
and  mother-in-law. 

Devol  had  very  little  money  when  he  married  and  quit  gam- 
bling. His  winnings  during  forty  years  of  gambling  easily  totaled 
over  $2,000,000,  but,  like  most  men  of  his  kind,  he  never  could 
hold  onto  it.  He  loved  fast  horses  and  was  as  bad  a  sucker  as  any 
when  he  stood  on  the  customer's  side  in  faro  and  was  often 
"braced"  out  of  his  money  bucking  the  tiger  at  a  crooked  table. 

At  fifty-eight  Devol  sat  down  and  wrote  his  memoirs.  He  no 
longer  gambled  —  his  wife  and  a  formidable  mother-in-law  saw 
to  that  —  but  he  was  still  as  slick  as  the  best  of  them  at  stacking 
a  deck  or  palming  a  card. 

William,  better  known  as  Canada  Bill,  Jones  teamed  up  with 
Devol  on  the  riverboats  for  years.  Canada  Bill  was  without  doubt 
the  greatest  three-card-monte  sharp  ever  to  work  the  boats,  per- 
haps the  greatest  of  them  all.  He  was  a  little  runt  who  weighed  in 
at  a  hundred  thirty  pounds,  as  Devol  described  him,  "medium- 
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sized,  chicken-headed,  tow-haired  .  .  .  Avith  mild  blue  eyes,  and  a 
mouth  nearly  from  ear  to  ear,  who  walked  with  a  shuffling,  half- 
apologetic  sort  of  gait,  and  who,  when  his  countenance  was  in 
repose,  resembled  an  idiot  .  .  .  his  face  was  as  smooth  as  a  woman's 
and  never  had  a  particle  of  hair  on  it  ...  he  had  a  squeaking, 
boyish  voice,  and  awkward,  gawky  manners,  and  a  way  of  asking 
fool  questions  and  putting  on  a  good-natured  sort  of  grin  that 
led  everybody  to  believe  that  he  was  the  rankest  kind  of  sucker  — 
the  greenest  sort  of  a  country  jake." 

He  had  been  born  in  a  gypsy  tent  in  Yorkshire,  England,  where 
his  parents,  like  other  gypsies,  lived  by  mending  pots  and  pans, 
telling  fortunes,  trading  horses,  and  practicing  cunning  of  all 
kinds.  Young  Bill,  proficient  in  gypsy  roguery,  was  adept  at  play- 
ing, and  cheating,  at  cards.  By  the  age  of  twenty  he  had  won  as 
much  cash  as  the  gypsies  were  willing  to  risk  so  he  migrated  to 
Canada. 

With  Dick  Cady,  one  of  Canada's  leading  three-card-monte 
sharps,  who  taught  him  the  tricks  of  the  trade,  Jones  traveled  all 
over  civilized  Canada  for  several  years,  cashing  in  on  the  old  bent- 
card  trick  in  monte.  Bill  became  the  star  thrower  of  the  team, 
so  Cady  generally  acted  as  capper. 

Bored  by  his  successes  against  the  Canadians,  Bill  heard  of  the 
rich  Southern  cash  to  be  had  on  the  Mississippi  riverboats.  Cady 
refused  to  leave,  so  Bill  went  south  alone.  His  reputation  pre- 
ceded him  and  when  he  reached  New  Orleans  he  was  made  wel- 
come and  a  partner  by  George  Devol,  Tom  Brown,  and  Holly 
Chappell.  Four  years  later,  when  the  foursome  split  up,  Canada 
Bill  and  Devol  continued  to  work  the  riverboats  as  a  team  until 
the  Civil  War.  The  smoothest  partnership  in  American  gambling 
broke  up  when  Canada  Bill  caught  Devol  trying  to  finesse  him 
out  of  a  large  sum  of  money. 

He  picked  up  his  cards  and  left  the  riverboats  after  the  war 
when  they  no  longer  offered  the  attraction  of  big  money  and  the 
ranks  of  gamblers  were  overcrowded.  His  next  partner  was  Dutch 
Charlie,  with  whom  he  operated  for  a  while  in  Kansas  City.  After 
winning  $200,000  they  looked  for  other  green  pastures. 

They  found  them  on  the  trains  that  ran  from  Kansas  City  to 
Omaha.  With  strings  of  cappers  they  soon  began  taking  money 
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from  the  passengers.  North  or  south,  on  riverboat  or  train,  three- 
card  monte  was  still  a  suckers'  game  and  the  supply  of  victims 
was  endless.  Complaints  were  soon  pouring  in  to  the  railroads  by 
the  hundreds. 

Railroad  officials,  the  Union  Pacific  in  particular,  tried  to 
clamp  down  on  the  Canada  Bills  who  worked  their  trains.  Con- 
ductors on  the  U.P.  were  directed  to  refuse  passage  and  remove 
by  force  if  need  be,  all  three-card-monte  players  found  in  the  cars, 
on  pain  of  immediate  dismissal  from  their  jobs.  At  this  Canada 
Bill  wrote  boldly  to  the  general  superintendent  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  offering  $10,000  per  annum  for  the  sole  right  to  throw 
three-card  monte  on  the  line  and  sweetened  the  proposition  by 
stating  his  willingness  to  confine  his  game  exclusively  to  Chicago 
commercial  travelers  and  Methodist  preachers.  The  U.P.  hard- 
heartedly  rejected  the  scheme  and  he  had  to  seek  suckers  else- 
where. 

Canada  Bill  traveled  north  and  east  to  find  prospective  chumps 
among  race-horse  fans  and  the  throngs  of  visitors  to  the  great 
county  fairs  prevalent  in  the  1870s.  Chicago,  growing,  bustling 
city  of  lakes  and  prairies,  was  earning  a  reputation  at  the  time 
as  a  gamblers'  paradise.  In  1874  Canada  Bill  decided  to  give  the 
people  of  Chicago  a  chance  to  fall  for  the  bent-card  fraud.  He 
was  assisted  in  this  undertaking  by  Jimmy  Porter  and  "Colonel" 
Charlie  Starr,  both  accomplished  rascals  and  former  riverboat 
practitioners.  According  to  detective  Allan  Pinkerton,  he  "secured 
an  understanding"  with  the  police  and  opened  four  crooked 
gambling  joints.  Bill  was  the  chief  three-card  monte  artist  at  these 
houses  and  before  long  Chicago's  bunco  men  were  "steering" 
victims  to  him. 

Within  a  year  Canada  Bill  had  won  $150,000,  but  he  did  not 
have  a  dollar  to  his  name  when  he  left  Chicago  soon  afterward. 
He  had  been  taken  to  the  cleaners  at  casino  and  other  short-card 
games.  For  all  his  success  he  was  known  as  the  world's  biggest 
short-card  chump,  who  never  refused  and  never  won.  As  Devol 
said,  "He  loved  gambling  for  its  own  sake,  just  as  the  moralists 
love  virtue  for  its  own  sake." 

From  Chicago,  Canada  Bill  and  Jim  Porter  went  to  Cleveland, 
but,  though  the  suckers  were  many,  Bill  dropped  all  his  money 
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to  other  professionals.  He  left  Cleveland  in  1877,  went  to  the 
Charity  Hospital  in  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  and  died  there,  a 
pauper. 

The  mayor  of  Reading  saw  to  it  that  he  received  decent  burial 
and  was  reimbursed  by  the  gambling  gentry  of  Chicago  when 
they  heard  that  Canada  Bill  had  cashed  in  his  chips  to  the  Big 
Dealer. 

In  Fools  of  Fortune,  John  Quinn  wrote  of  the  funeral  that  Bill 
"was  recognized  as  a  general  all  round  confidence  operator,  and 
so  distrustful  were  those  who  knew  him  of  appearances  which  he 
put  forth  that  ...  as  the  coffin  was  being  lowered  into  the  grave 
one  of  his  friends  offered  to  bet  $1,000  to  $500  that  'Bill  was  not 
in  the  box.'  The  offer  found  no  takers,  for  the  reason,  as  one 
of  his  acquaintances  said,  'that  he  had  known  Bill  to  squeeze 
through  tighter  holes  than  that.'  " 

O,  when  I  die,  just  bury  me 

In  a  box-back  coat  and  hat, 

Put  a  twenty  dollar  gold  piece  on  my  watch  chain 

To  let  the  Lord  know  I'm  standing  pat. 


Chapter  XV 


The  Natchez  and  the  Robert  E.  Lee 
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N  March  1817  one  Captain  Shreve  commanded  the 
steamer  General  Washington  on  a  memorable  trip  from 
New  Orleans  to  Louisville.  A  twenty-five-gun  salute  was 
fired  at  Louisville,  one  for  each  day  of  the  journey.  Admir- 
ing citizens  bore  Captain  Shreve  through  the  city  on  their 
shoulders  while  the  population  cheered  and  celebrated 
by  getting  gloriously  high  on  redeye.  From  that  day  on 
steamers  tried  to  beat  speed  records  and  each  other.  Rac- 
ing on  the  river  had  begun. 

The  boats  were  constantly  being  improved.  In  1828  the 
Tecumseh  demonstrated  how  much  by  making  the  same 
run  in  eight  days  and  seventeen  hours  and  in  1843  the 
Sultana  cut  that  time  to  four  days  and  twenty-two  hours. 

In  the  fifteen  years  before  the  Civil  War  over  five 
hundred  boats  thrashed  through  the  yellow  waters,  faster 
and  faster. 
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Down  the  river  steamed  the  Whippoorwill 
Commanded  by  the  pilot  Mr.  Steamboat  Bill. 
The  owner  gave  orders  on  the  strict  q.t. 
To  try  and  beat  the  record  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee. 
"Just  feed  up  your  fires;  let  the  old  smoke  roll; 
Burn  up  your  cargo,  if  you  run  out  of  coal." 
"If  we  don't  beat  the  record,"  Billy  told  the  mate, 
"Send  my  mail  in  care  of  Peter  at  the  Golden  Gate." 

People  began  to  think  that  the  main  reason  the  steamboats 
existed  was  to  race.  Fortunes  were  wagered  on  the  Phil  Sheridan, 
Eclipse,  Sultana,  Reindeer,  Annie  Johnston,  Shotwell,  Natchez, 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Belle  Key,  Key  City,  Haxukeye  State,  J.  M.  Allen, 
Daniel  Boone,  James  Lee,  Kate  Adams  and  the  /.  M.  White  III. 

Zealous  captains  tied  anvils  on  the  safety  valves  of  the  boilers 
(or  had  crew  members  sit  on  them)  to  get  up  more  steam  —  and 
consequently  more  speed  —  while  the  crew  and  even  passengers 
feverishly  fed  the  furnaces  with  resin,  wood,  pitch,  and  anything 
else  to  make  the  fires  more  intense.  It  is  no  wonder  the  boats 
burned  and  even  exploded,  from  time  to  time,  with  a  horrifying 
loss  of  life. 

Up  then  stepped  a  gambling  man  from  Louisville 

Who  tried  to  put  up  a  bet  against  the  Whippoorwill. 

When  Billy  flashed  his  roll,  it  surely  was  a  bear; 

The  boiler  it  exploded  —  blew  them  in  the  air. 

The  gambler  said  to  Billy  as  they  left  the  wreck: 

"I  don't  know  where  we're  going  but  we're  neck  and  neck." 

Said  Billy  to  the  gambler,  "I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do, 

I'll  bet  a  thousand  dollars  I'll  go  higher  than  you." 

Passengers  bribed,  pleaded,  and  fought  for  berths  farthest  away 
from  the  boilers.  But  even  the  ones  bedded  down  in  the  danger 
area  became  frenzied  rooters  for  speed  when  another  ship  hove 
into  sight. 

Along  the  river  people  loved  to  tell  a  tale  of  an  old  lady  who 
took  passage  for  the  first  time  on  a  riverboat  freighting  a  large 
consignment  of  barrels  of  lard  from  her  Kentucky  plantation  to 
the  New  Orleans  market.  Nervously  she  wrested  a  solemn  promise 
from  the  captain  not  to  race  on  the  trip. 

The  second  day  out  a  rival  paddle  steamer  was  sighted  behind 
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them,  obviously  spoiling  for  a  race.  The  first  steamer  increased 
speed  but  the  second  closed  the  distance  between  them  till  they 
were  prow  to  prow,  fighting  for  the  lead,  every  beam  shaking, 
fore  and  aft.  The  old  lady  joined  the  passengers  who  crowded  the 
rail  and  cheered  the  steamer  on.  Every  available  pound  of  steam 
was  up. 

"Faster!  Faster!"  she  shrieked. 

There  was  danger  of  everything:  fire,  explosion,  collision, 
death,  and  the  loss  of  the  lard  that  was  worth  its  weight  in  gold 
at  the  market. 

"Can't  we  go  any  faster?"  the  old  lady  implored  the  captain. 

"Not  by  burning  wood,"  he  answered.  "We  might  with  oil." 

The  rival  steamer  spurted  ahead.  This  was  too  much  for  the 
lady  from  Kentucky. 

"If  you  let  that  boat  pass  us,  I'll  never  travel  with  you  again," 
she  shouted.  "Knock  open  my  lard  barrels  AND  FIRE  UP  WITH 
THEM!" 

If  a  steamboat  moving  along  the  Mississippi  was  considered 
the  most  beautiful  sight  in  the  world  by  many,  two  steamboats 
moving  in  the  same  direction  were  the  most  exciting.  Even  timid 
souls  found  the  itch  to  wager  on  the  outcome  of  a  race  irresistible. 
The  rivalry  between  a  succession  of  boats  called  the  Kate  Adams, 
and  another  series  called  the  Jim  Lee,  accompanied  through  the 
years  by  huge  wagers,  was  immortalized  in  the  songs  of  the  Negro 
roustabouts  along  the  rivers.  Singing  as  they  worked,  they  en- 
dowed the  boats  with  human  traits: 

Katie  an'  the  Jim  Lee  had  a  race 

Katie  throwed  water  in  the  Jim  Lee's  face. 

The  most  famous  race  of  all  was  the  one  between  the  Natchez 
and  the  Robert  E.  Lee  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis. 

Captain  Thomas  P.  Leathers  of  the  Natchez  and  Captain  John 
W.  Cannon  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee  were  so  colorful  that  people  still 
tell  stories  about  them.  Captain  Leathers  had  the  heart  of  a  show- 
man. He  was  savage  and  reckless  and  given  to  grandstand  plays 
when  he  was  racing,  delighting  his  river  audiences  with  ballyhoo 
and  action.  As  he  shrewdly  realized,  the  act  paid  off  by  filling  his 
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ship  with  people  who  liked  to  ride  a  fast  boat  commanded  by  a 
dramatic  captain. 

He  used  every  trick  in  the  book,  threw  slabs  of  bacon  fat  and 
tubs  of  hog  fat  into  his  boilers  at  crucial  moments,  cut  across  his 
rival's  bows  to  make  her  slow  down,  and  occasionally  sent  a  can- 
non shot  across  the  forward  part  of  a  steamer  to  vex  her  captain 
and  amuse  his  own  passengers.  In  time  Leathers  owned  a  succes- 
sion of  boats,  each  called  Natchez,  each  showier  and  speedier  than 
its  predecessor.  He  was  so  sure  of  himself  he  would  let  a  rival 
steamer  leave  before  the  Natchez,  overtake  it,  and  glide  by  while 
multitudes  along  the  banks  roared  their  admiration.  The  speed 
of  his  fourth  Natchez  made  him  really  lord  of  the  river  in  1855. 

The  Robert  E.  Lee,  Cannon's  boat,  was  launched  in  1866  and 
soon  won  acclaim  for  its  speed.  Captain  Leathers  boasted,  when 
his  sixth  Natchez  was  launched  in  1869,  that  she  was  the  fastest 
thing  on  the  river.  But  the  Robert  E.  Lee  had  stout  partisans  and 
the  papers  had  a  field  day  debating  the  relative  merits  of  the 
boats  till  Leathers  and  Cannon  challenged  each  other  to  race. 
The  date  was  set  for  June  30,  1870. 

All  America  and  parts  of  Europe  gobbled  up  every  word  of 
news  of  the  race.  Men  exchanged  blows,  fortunes  were  wagered 
in  every  city  in  the  United  States,  and  partisanship  ran  just  as 
high  in  London  and  Paris,  where  great  sums  were  placed  with 
stakeholders.  Major  newspapers  in  London,  Paris,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston  sent  reporters  to  New  Orleans  and  St. 
Louis  to  cover  the  event  or  contracted  to  have  accounts  trans- 
mitted by  wire. 

Captain  Cannon  had  more  than  once  been  the  goat  of  Captain 
Leathers's  raw  show-off  pranks  and  was  hell  bent  on  paying  him 
back  in  his  own  coin.  A  few  days  before  the  race  he  had  his  crew 
strip  the  Robert  E.  Lee  down  to  its  bare  hull.  Every  spare  piece 
of  wood  and  metal,  all  draperies,  chandeliers,  furniture,  and  fix- 
tures were  removed,  cargo  refused,  and  only  a  few  passengers 
who  wanted  to  get  off  at  Cairo,  Illinois,  were  taken  aboard. 

Captain  Leathers,  however,  with  an  eye  to  revenue,  not  only 
carried  the  Natchez's  scheduled  passengers  and  freight  but  also 
made  the  flamboyant  gesture  of  accepting  the  passengers  and 
freight  the  Lee  had  refused.  Both  captains  took  the  precaution  of 
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loading  up  on  large  barrels  and  boxes  of  lard,  bacon  fat,  pine, 
resin,  candle  wax,  pitch,  and,  as  was  usual  in  these  contests, 
arranged  for  coal  barges  to  stand  by  along  the  course. 

The  starting  shot  rang  out  at  exactly  5  P.M. 

Cannon  spurted  ahead  of  Leathers  and  four  minutes  later  the 
Natchez  steamed  out  of  the  harbor.  Thousands  of  spectators,  who 
had  crowded  the  waterfront  since  early  morning,  shouted  them- 
selves hoarse  as  the  two  beautiful  boats  churned  upstream.  Run- 
ners, with  watches  in  hand,  stood  at  vantage  points  all  up  the 
river,  clocking  the  steamers,  and  then  dashed  to  telegraph  the 
progress  to  a  waiting  and  anxious  world.  When  the  Robert  E.  Lee 
passed  Baton  Rouge  at  8:31  the  Lee  was  six  minutes  ahead  of  her. 

Captain  Leathers  fumed  and  went  below  where  the  firemen, 
stripped  to  the  waist,  were  dripping  sweat  in  the  scorching  heat. 
He  ordered  a  dipper  of  whisky  from  the  whisky  pail  for  each  man 
and  bellowed  at  them  to  feed  the  furnaces  more  pine  and  resin. 
Leathers  believed  in  the  power  of  whisky  and  he  may  have  been 
right:  the  Natchez  began  to  cut  down  the  Lee's  lead. 

Leathers  was  holding  to  his  regular  schedule,  delivering  pas- 
sengers, who  scooted  ashore  co-operatively,  and  freight,  which  the 
roustabouts  unloaded  in  record  time.  The  Robert  E.  Lee  made 
no  stops. 

At  Natchez,  Leathers  was  only  six  minutes  behind  Cannon. 
The  Lee  passed  Vicksburg  with  the  Natchez  pressing  hard,  when 
Cannon  pulled  an  unforeseen  maneuver.  The  steamboat  Frank 
Par  gaud,  loaded  to  the  gunwales  with  tubs  of  lard,  pine,  and 
other  combustibles,  rested  about  midstream  of  the  course.  The 
Lee  signaled.  The  Par  gaud  pulled  parallel  with  the  Lee.  The  Lee 
slowed  down  briefly  while  all  hands  rushed  to  lash  the  two  ships 
together.  The  Pargaud  kept  its  engines  running  to  slow  the  Lee 
as  little  as  possible  while  supplies  were  shifted  at  breakneck  speed. 
Then  the  ropes  were  cut  and  the  Lee  dashed  ahead  as  Cannon 
gloated. 

She  passed  Memphis  almost  an  hour  ahead  of  the  Natchez.  The 
bluff  was  alight  with  hundreds  of  fires,  for  the  whole  population 
stayed  up  that  night  to  see  the  fun  and  many  of  them  because 
they  stood  to  win  or  lose  large  sums.  "Even  the  women,"  one 
newspaper  reporter  wrote,  "are  out  in  force,  infants  in  arms,  to 
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bet  off,  probably,  since  horse,  houses,  and  clothes  already  have 
been  staked." 

At  Cairo,  the  only  stop  for  Cannon,  whisky  was  doled  out  to 
the  crew  and  the  departing  passengers  to  toast  the  Lee's  sure 
victory.  The  Natchez  was  supposed  to  be  an  hour  away  but  jubi- 
lation turned  to  dismay  when  a  harsh  scraping  sound  was  heard 
and  the  Lee  shook  from  stem  to  stern.  She  was  aground  on  a  sand 
bar.  Hardened  crewmen  cried  unashamedly;  some  cursed  bitterly. 
Captain  Cannon  ordered  his  pilot  to  turn  every  which  way,  then 
reverse.  Members  of  the  crew  prayed  aloud  while  minutes  were 
lost  before  a  sharp  squeaking  noise  sounded  from  the  friction  of 
the  keel  pulling  off  the  sand  bar.  The  men  cheered  joyfully,  only 
to  be  silenced  by  the  challenging  blasts  of  a  steamboat  whistle 
and  the  sight  of  smoke  around  the  nearest  bend  as  the  indomit- 
able Captain  Leathers  let  the  Lee  know  the  Natchez  was  breaking 
records  to  gain  on  her.  The  contest  was  grim  and  close  as  the 
steamboats  raced  in  full  view  of  each  other. 

By  midnight  it  was  anybody's  race.  Then  fog  closed  in  around 
them.  Leathers  thought  of  his  passengers  and  freight,  swallowed 
hard,  and  tied  up  alongside  the  bank  to  wait  for  morning.  John 
Cannon  recklessly  refused  to  throw  away  his  chance  for  glory.  His 
crew  tested  the  river's  depth  with  fathom  lines  and  the  Lee 
inched  ahead,  every  man  aboard  praying  the  boat  would  not  hit 
a  snag  or  run  aground  in  the  night  and  the  fog.  After  an  hour 
of  this  slow,  tense  groping,  there  was  a  break  in  the  fog.  The  river 
stood  ahead  of  them,  calm  and  friendly.  The  men  shouted  and 
John  Cannon  turned  a  somersault  on  the  texas.  The  race  was  in 
the  bag. 

The  Lee  arrived  at  St.  Louis  on  July  4,  three  days  and  eighteen 
hours  after  leaving  New  Orleans.  For  the  winning  crew  there  was 
a  champions'  welcome  —  church  bells  ringing,  cannon  shot  off, 
locomotive  whistles  shrilling.  Some  of  the  worshiping  mob 
stormed  aboard  to  greet  the  captain  and  crew,  almost  overturning 
the  boat  by  the  weight  of  their  numbers. 

The  Natchez  made  port  six  hours  and  thirty-six  minutes  later 
and  Leathers  and  his  men  were  received  with  equal  enthusiasm. 
Cannon  and  Leathers  were  wined  and  dined  and  congratulated 
at  a  mammoth  party.  Leathers  held  that,  after  subtracting  the  six 
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hours'  layover  and  the  time  taken  by  scheduled  stops,  his  actual 
running  time  had  been  faster  than  Cannon's.  Thousands  agreed 
with  him  but  most  bets  were  paid  off  on  the  Lee  in  America.  In 
Europe  they  were  canceled,  since  London  and  Paris  felt  that  the 
Lee's  use  of  the  Par  gaud,  the  stripped  condition  of  the  boat,  and 
the  rejection  of  freight  and  passengers  transgressed  the  limits  of 
normal  procedure. 

Most  of  the  riverboat  gamblers  had  put  their  money  on  the 
Natchez.  But  at  least  two  of  them  made  a  good  thing  out  of  the 
race  anyway.  Devol  and  Canada  Billy  Jones  went  up-river  about 
twenty  miles  from  New  Orleans  on  the  Mayflower  to  see  part  of 
the  beginning  of  the  race.  The  boat  was  crowded  with  rich  young 
bloods  and  Devol  and  Jones  decided  to  tackle  the  gentry  while 
they  waited.  Canada  Bill  threw  three-card  monte  and,  Devol  re- 
called, "the  young  sprigs  of  the  aristocracy  began  to  pile  up  the 
bills,  which  Bill  was  not  slow  to  rake  in.  There  was  nothing  mean 
about  Bill,  and  he  didn't  refuse  to  take  gold  watches  and 
sparklers;  and  after  the  game  closed,  some  of  the  fellows  re- 
sembled picked  ducks."  Devol  and  Jones  won  thousands,  more 
than  they  lost  on  the  Natchez. 
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N  1848  the  first  wave  of  Argonauts,  the  gold  seekers  who 
flooded  California,  could  heap  piles  of  valuable  gravel 
streaked  with  gold  on  their  claims,  and,  without  fear, 
leave  fortunes  of  gold  dust  in  their  tents.  In  '49,  San 
Francisco  gamblers  stacked  gold  and  money  on  their 
tables  and  relaxed  at  high  noon,  when  there  was  a  lull 
in  the  play,  without  anxiety.  The  first  prospectors  were 
straightforward,  honest  men. 

Unscrupulous  adventurers  and  desperadoes  from  the 
East  and  from  Europe  soon  joined  the  rush  and,  in  their 
anxiety  to  make  their  pile  at  any  cost,  instituted  claim- 
jumping,  robbing,  and  killing.  Presently  all  miners  had 
to  arm  themselves. 

Thousands  of  adventurers  arrived  every  day  in  San 
Francisco,  chief  port  of  entry  and  tumultuous  outfitting 
station  for  prospectors.  Many  were  already  hardened  crim- 
inals. In  addition,  prostitutes,  ruffians,  pickpockets,  and 
cutthroats  victimized  gold  seekers  fresh  off  the  ships  and 
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miners  with  bulging  pokes  of  gold  dust.  San  Francisco's  under- 
world, formed  almost  overnight,  became  bolder  and  more  brutal 
with  every  passing  hour. 

In  towns  and  camps  like  Virginia  City,  the  Comstock,  Dead- 
wood,  and  Tombstone  miners  suddenly  found  themselves  in 
pressing  need  of  courts  and  jails  as  outsiders,  rushing  in,  bound 
on  fortune,  dropped  all  civilized  veneer.  The  original  settlers 
always  succeeded  in  organizing  a  force  among  themselves  to  dom- 
inate the  scum  and  the  criminal  elements.  When  Eagle  City, 
Idaho,  boomed  in  1884,  people  feared  that  the  mushrooming 
camp  would  be  overtaken  by  lawlessness,  but  a  Montanan  re- 
ported back  to  his  home  Miles  City  Weekly  Press:  "[The  old 
forty-niners]  will  share  their  fare  and  blankets  with  a  stranger. 
By  and  by  rough,  hard  characters  will  come,  which  will  include 
many  a  bully,  cutthroat  and  scoundrel,  but  as  long  as  the  miners 
are  in  the  majority,  the  camp  will  be  all  right." 

Miners'  courts  and  vigilante  committees  sprang  up  spontan- 
eously with  the  need  for  them  and  doled  out  hard  judgments  — 
hanging,  ear  cropping,  and  whipping  —  which  made  stealing  and 
killing  a  risky  business.  Bayard  Taylor,  a  traveler  in  California, 
told  of  meeting  a  man  who  had  been  banished  for  thievery 
"whose  head  had  been  shaved  and  his  ears  cut  off,  after  receiving 
one  hundred  lashes,  for  stealing  ninety-eight  pounds  of  gold." 

In  January  1849,  at  Dry  Diggings,  a  mining  camp  near  Coloma, 
California,  five  armed  desperadoes  sneaked  into  the  rooms  of  one 
Lopez,  a  gambler,  menaced  him  with  a  pistol,  and  robbed  him. 
Miners  heard  him  shout  as  they  fled,  captured  them,  and  a  judge 
and  jury  were  chosen  without  delay.  The  thieves  were  immedi- 
ately sentenced  and  given  thirty-one  lashes  apiece.  Then  three  of 
the  quintet  were  tried  for  a  previous  robbery  and  assault  on  a 
miner's  life.  Another  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned  and  when  the 
judge  asked  the  miners'  will,  two  hundred  voices  shouted:  "Hang 
them!"  From  that  day  Dry  Diggings  was  called  Hangtown  — 
until  a  new  development  caused  it  to  be  known  as  Placerville. 

A  man  who  cheated  at  cards  was  odious  in  the  eyes  of  frontier 
society,  which  seldom  regarded  the  killing  of  a  card  cheat  by  his' 
victim  as  a  crime.  In  1865  two  red-shirted,  bearded  miners 
sauntered  into  a  gambling  hall  on  the  main  street  of  hell-roaring 
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Austin,  Nevada.  At  a  faro  table  they  began  to  buck  the  tiger. 
When  they  noticed  that  the  house  won  every  time  there  was  big 
money  on  a  card,  one  of  them  asked,  "Is  this  a  skin  game?"  The 
gambling  house  proprietor,  covered  with  indignation,  swore  that 
he  never  ran  anything  but  a  square  game. 

"If  I'm  in  the  game,  it's  got  to  be  on  the  square,  or  maybe 
suthin'll  happen,"  said  the  suspicious  miner.  "I  don't  believe 
your  dealer's  square." 

That  was  enough  for  the  dealer.  He  reached  down  for  his  gun 
but  the  miner  had  the  pull  on  him  in  a  flash,  his  gun  pointed  at 
the  gambler's  heart. 

"I  was  not  going  to  draw  on  you,"  the  dealer  said  as  he  picked 
up  his  cards. 

"All  right,"  answered  the  miner.  "I  was  only  saying,  don't  you 
deal  two  cards,  or  try  again."  The  game  went  on. 

A  coppered  bet  at  faro  is  where  a  copper  or  checker  is  placed 
on  a  card  to  indicate  that  it  is  played  to  lose.  One  of  the  miners 
coppered  the  nine  of  clubs  for  ten  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces  when 
there  were  only  three  cards  left  in  the  dealer's  box.  The  next  card 
being  the  bank's,  the  dealer  dealt  and  turned  it  up.  Before  the 
gambler  could  lay  the  card  on  the  pile,  the  distrustful  miner 
plugged  him  with  some  quick  and  fancy  shooting,  then  brought 
his  gun  around  to  cover  the  proprietor.  Trvo  cards  dropped  from 
the  stiffening  fingers  of  the  dealer  as  he  slid  forward  among  the 
cards,  chips,  and  money. 

Everybody  was  satisfied  when  the  jury  returned  a  quick  verdict 
that  the  miner  had  shot  in  self-defense. 

Only  two-fisted  gents  could  qualify  as  residents  of  the  mining 
town  that  ran  wide  open,  night  and  day,  and  a  talent  for  gam- 
bling was  a  sign  of  manliness.  When  thousands  were  rushing  to 
.Death  Valley's  hell  camp,  Old  Panamint,  during  the  sensational 
boom  of  the  70s,  a  hairy-chested  desert  rat  reported  what  Old 
Panamint  expected  of  its  Johnny-come-latelies:  "If  you  can  whack 
a  sixteen-bull  team,  hit  a  drill,  engineer  a  wheelbarrow,  deal 
faro  or  shoot,  come  right  along.  Otherwise,  stay  where  you  are." 

Hard  work  and  precious  ore  helped  build  many  of  our  large 
Western  cities  and  along  with  them  gambling  houses,  saloons, 
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and  dance  halls.  There  were  always  young  men  who  craved  action, 
and  action  meant  whisky,  women,  and  above  all  gambling. 

I'm  bound  to  play  all  night, 

I'm  bound  to  play  all  day; 

I  bet  my  money  on  the  ace  and  king, 

Who  dare  bet  on  the  trey? 

Many  a  miner  who  lived  respectably  all  week  in  his  diggings 
came  to  town  Saturday  night  to  get  drunk,  blow  his  top,  and 
gamble  insensately.  Horace  Greeley  was  invited  to  talk  in  the 
vast  gambling  room  of  the  Denver  House  in  1859  and  no  cards 
were  played  or  whisky  sold  while  he  lectured  on  the  sins  of  gam- 
bling and  drink.  The  men  listened  patiently,  but  as  soon  as  he 
finished  the  chips  began  to  rattle,  the  dealers  shuffled  cards,  and 
the  bartenders  resumed  serving  drinks.  Everybody  in  Denver  gam- 
bled, even  the  probate  judge,  who  lost  thirty  choice  Denver  lots 
in  ten  minutes,  while  the  same  day,  the  county  sheriff  pawned 
his  revolver  for  twenty  dollars  he  had  parted  with  at  faro. 

Hordes  of  prospectors  swarmed  to  Canyon  City,  Oregon,  en- 
ticed by  reports  that  there  were  gold  nuggets  in  the  Blue  Bucket 
mines  big  enough  to  fill  a  blue  bucket.  A  sign  over  a  Canyon 
City  saloon  proclaimed:  "HURDY-GURDY  DANCING  AND 
GAMBLING— NO  BET  TOO  BIG  TO  CALL.  BRING  YOUR 
POKE  AND  ANTE.'' 

It  was  a  time  of  exuberance,  innocent  of  the  virtues  of  thrift 
and  self-denial. 

When  I  first  came  to  Deadwood  City,  the  tarts  all 

cried  for  joy; 
One  handed  me  a  bottle,  and  said,  "My  darling  boy." 
One  handed  me  a  bottle,  another  one  a  glass; 
Said  they,  "My  right  good  royal  nobs,  you've  struck  the 

town  for  ass." 
For  stud  or  for  the  faro  game  I  always  have  a  stake; 
My  luck  is  always  with  me,  but  the  bank  I  never  break. 
I  spend  my  money  freely,  as  free  as  all  outdoors; 
The  envy  of  the  sporting  men;  the  pet  of  forty  whores. 

Their  pokes  were  not  all  they  risked.  It  is  told  that  in  Pizen 
Switch  (later  Yerington),  Nevada,  professional  gamblers  from 
Sacramento  won  everything  he  had  from  a  local  miner  with  a 
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wooden  leg.  He  then  removed  the  leg  and  pawned  it  for  a 
hundred  dollars,  which  he  promptly  lost.  The  next  night  he  came 
back  with  a  sizable  stake,  bought  back  his  wooden  leg,  and  re- 
sumed his  place  in  the  poker  game. 

The  one  thing  nobody  on  the  frontier  could  abide  was  a  poor 
sport,  win  or  lose.  A  Klondike  dealer,  Jed  Morse,  who  wore  an 
eyeshade  as  he  shuffled  for  the  house,  like  any  straight-goods  gam- 
bler, deplored  a  crybaby.  When  a  young  miner  who  had  struck 
it  rich  lost  $5000  in  gold  and  began  to  whine  about  his  bad  luck, 
Jed  pushed  the  gold  back  into  the  middle  of  the  table.  "Here's  a 
chance  to  win  back  your  poke,"  he  told  the  boy.  "I'll  bet  this 
$5000  in  dust  that  I  can  touch  the  cards  you  hold  in  your  hand 
with  the  pupil  of  my  left  eye  without  changing  the  position  of  my 
head." 

The  whining  miner  considered  the  odd  conditions  of  the 
wager  for  several  minutes  and  then  said,  "It's  a  bet!" 

Morse,  holding  his  head  rigidly  still,  extracted  his  glass  left  eye 
and  gently  stroked  the  prospector's  cards  with  it. 

"Now,"  said  Jed.  "Here's  $10,000  in  gold  that  says  I  can  do  like- 
wise with  the  pupil  of  my  right  eye." 

"No!"  exploded  the  burned  prospector.  "One  lesson  is  enough." 

A  gold  strike  transformed  lonely  settlements  or  quiet  towns 
into  straggling  cities  of  tents  and  shanties  filled  with  brawling 
men.  Anything  was  better  than  the  typical  hotel  in  Sonora,  Cali- 
fornia, described  by  Hinton  Rowan  Helper  author  of  The  Im- 
pending Crisis:  "...  a  one-story  structure,  built  of  unhewn  sap- 
lings, covered  with  canvas  and  floored  with  dirt.  It  consists  of 
one  undivided  room.  .  .  .  Here  we  sleep,  eat  and  drink.  Four 
or  five  tiers  of  berths  or  bunks,  one  directly  above  another,  are 
built  against  the  walls.  .  .  .  When  we  creep  into  one  of  these  nests 
it  is  optional  with  us  whether  we  unboot  or  uncoat  ourselves, 
but  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  ill-breeding  to  go  to 
bed  with  one's  hat  on."  And  this  was  the  best  hotel  in  town! 

It  was  far  more  agreeable  to  pass  the  nights  in  the  warmth 
and  cheerfulness  of  the  gambling  saloon.  Here  the  fortune  hunter 
found  companionship  and  could  chin  about  the  latest  lucky  strike 
or  gather  with  other  miners  to  examine  the  color  and  composition 
of  ore  specimens  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  It  was  not  unusual  for 
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a  tired  prospector  to  feel  so  at  home  that,  done  up  by  a  day's 
indulgence,  he  would  drop  off  to  sleep  in  an  inconspicuous 
corner. 

Everybody  was  obsessed  with  the  euphoria  of  fortune:  they 
dreamed  in  millions,  spoke  in  thousands,  and  considered  them- 
selves poor  if  they  could  not  squander  a  hundred  ounces  of  gold 
a  day.  In  this  climate  laundrymen,  cooks,  day  laborers,  chamber- 
maids and  men  and  boys  who  did  not  know  a  nugget  from  a 
nut  speculated  in  mining  shares  and  leases. 

In  1873  when  the  Big  Bonanza  mine  in  Virginia  City,  Nevada, 
gave  the  impression  that  there  was  no  end  to  the  wealth  in  the 
depths  of  the  lode,  a  chambermaid  "fooled  with  stocks  a  little" 
and  two  years  later  quit  work  with  $200,000  in  her  bank  account. 
When  gold  was  discovered  and  fortune  hunters  crossed  the  hot 
sands  to  Goldfield,  Nevada,  in  1906,  a  shoeshine  boy  risked  his 
savings  on  mining  leases  that  had  never  paid  a  cent  and  earned 
a  hundred  dollars  a  day  renting  them  to  new  arrivals.  Thereafter 
he  shined  shoes  by  appointment  only. 

They  were  typical  of  the  fortune  seekers  who  never  twirled  a 
pan  or  broke  their  backs  over  a  pick.  The  shuffling  of  cards  or  the 
click  of  a  roulette  wheel  seemed  to  many  a  quicker  and  easier 
way  to  riches  than  panning  or  digging.  "Breaking  the  bank"  was 
as  exciting  as  striking  the  biggest  mother  lode  of  them  all.  That 
the  turn  of  a  card  could  spell  tragedy  was  secondary. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  men  to  risk  $10,000  or  $20,000  on  a 
single  card  under  the  light  and  heat  of  a  hundred  lamps.  The 
tables  were  always  thronged  and  prospectors  waited  their  turn 
to  play  at  Hubbard's  Round  Tent  in  Sacramento,  uncomplaining 
since  they  could  while  away  the  interim  admiring  the  salacious 
paintings  around  the  walls. 

Everybody  gambled  but  not  everybody  won.  Men  of  good  and 
poor  repute  saw  that  gambling  could  be  lucrative  and  made  a  pro- 
fession of  it.  When  damnation-preaching  William  Taylor  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  that  frenzied  September  of  1849,  he  learned  from 
a  gold  hunter  that  clerks  were  making  $200  a  month,  cooks  $300, 
and  gambling  was  the  most  profitable — and  hence  respected — 
profession  of  all. 

Taylor  asked  if  there  were  any  churches  in  San  Francisco. 
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"We  have  one  preacher,"  the  gold  hunter  replied,  "but  preach- 
ing don't  pay  here,  so  he  quit  preaching  and  went  to  gambling." 

A  letter  dated  April  3,  1850,  speaks  of  ministers  who  "swear 
&  curse,"  of  deacons  seen  at  the  gambling  tables  and  church 
members  watching  their  successes  at  roulette,  faro,  or  monte 
bank.  "And  I  have  heard  that  the  professed  Gamblers  say,  that 
money  is  so  plenty  and  easy  to  be  made  &  consequently  betting 
is  so  high  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  cheat  more  than  usual, 
to  hold  their  own." 

Play,  under  such  circumstances,  was  seldom  profitable  for  the 
amateur.  In  the  spring  of  1860  a  group  of  prospectors  discovered 
gold  in  a  gulch  near  the  site  of  the  present  Leadville,  Colorado, 
then  called  California  Gulch.  The  lively,  wicked  town  of  Ore 
City  boomed  into  being  and  its  population  skyrocketed  to  five 
thousand  in  a  few  months.  Veteran  prospectors  John  Ferguson 
and  Pete  Wells  located  the  richest  pocket  in  the  placer  diggings. 
With  Ferguson  a  heavy  drinker  and  Wells  a  rabid  gambler  their 
bonanza  allowed  them  epic  binges  and  reckless  games  in  which 
they  squandered  each  night  the  gold  dust  they  panned  each 
day.  Ore  City  gamblers  competed  for  their  patronage.  One  was 
smarter  than  the  rest:  he  built  a  saloon  right  next  to  Ferguson's 
and  Wells's  claim  to  give  him  first  crack  at  the  gold  taken  out 
by  the  partners  during  the  day. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  summer  the  rich  ore  began  to  play 
out  and  Ferguson  and  Wells,  as  poor  now  as  when  they  had 
arrived,  were  among  the  last  to  drift  away  before  Ore  City  became 
a  ghost  town. 

If  they  weren't  gambling  in  regular  establishments,  prospectors 
were  likely  to  be  gambling  against  each  other.  An  actual  poker 
"fuss"  at  Coyoteville,  a  mining  camp  on  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Yuba  River  in  California,  is  described  in  The  Diary  of  a  Forty- 
Niner:  "There  were  four  partners  in  one  of  the  richest  claims  on 
the  hill  and  they  got  to  gambling  together.  They  started  in  play- 
ing five  dollar  ante  and  passing  the  buck.  Then  they  raised  it  to 
twenty-five  dollars  ante  each,  and  Jack  Breedlove,  one  of  the  part- 
ners, cleaned  out  the  rest  of  them,  winning  twenty-two  thousand 
dollars.  Not  satified  with  this  they  staked  their  interests  in  the 
claim,  valuing  a  fourth  at  ten  thousand  dollars,  and,  when  the 
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game  quit,  Zeke  Roubier,  another  of  the  partners,  won  back 
eight  thousand  dollars  and  held  on  to  his  fourth  interest.  The 
other  two  went  broke  and  Breedlove  ended  by  owning  three 
fourths  of  the  claim  and  winning  fourteen  thousand  dollars,  so 
that  altogether  he  was  thirty-four  thousand  dollars  ahead.  He 
offered  his  old  partners  work  in  the  mine  at  an  ounce  a  day,  which 
they  refused,  packed  their  blankets  and  started  out  in  search  of 
new  diggings." 

The  great  rush  to  Washoe  around  Carson  City  in  the  Nevada 
Territory  repeated  the  hectic  history  of  California.  Canvas  and 
dried  skins  covered  buildings  as  lumber  sold  at  $400  per  thousand 
feet.  "Calico  palaces"  rose  and  professional  gamblers  began  to 
reap  a  rich  harvest.  A  prospector  who  reached  the  scene  in  one  of 
the  early  waves  wrote  on  April  5,  1860  to  the  Mountain  Democrat 
of  Placerville,  California,  that  the  main  pursuits  were  "eating, 
sleeping,  drinking  and  gambling." 

But  life  was  not  all  profits  for  the  professionals.  One  Jim  Moran 
was  long  remembered  for  the  trimming  he  gave  a  tinhorn  card- 
sharper  at  poker  in  Tuttletown.  There  was  a  general  store,  one 
hotel,  a  barbershop,  and  a  saloon  run  by  Valentine  Pitorf  where 
Tuttletown's  thirsty  miners  satisfied  their  craze  for  whisky  and 
cards. 

Like  any  lively  mining  settlement  Tuttletown  had  its  share  of 
professional  gamblers  and  the  foremost  of  these  was  Tom  Lucket. 

Pitorf  had  the  reputation  of  being  exceptionally  sober,  for, 
though  he  liked  his  whisky  as  well  as  the  next  man,  he  did  not 
mix  business  and  pleasure.  Once  a  month  he  saddled  up  and  rode 
into  Sonora  to  drench  his  innards  with  liquor.  This  herculean 
task  required  at  least  three  days.  When  Pitorf  hit  the  trail  he 
turned  his  saloon  over  to  Lucket  for  the  duration. 

One  afternoon,  a  few  hours  after  the  saloonkeeper  had  de- 
parted, Tom  Lucket  sat  at  a  table  with  customers  playing  three- 
handed   poker.   The  game   was   slow,   so  Jim    Moran,   who   had 


ambled  into  the  saloon  for  a  drink  and  was  watching  from  a 
nearby  table,  was  urged  to  join  it.  Jim  reckoned  that  he  was  a 
poor  player  and  would  only  dampen  their  game,  but  when  they 
insisted,  reluctantly  pulled  up  a  chair  and  took  a  hand. 

Moran  was   loaded  with  gold  dust   and   hour  after  hour  he 
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lost  it.  The  more  he  lost  the  more  excited  he  got,  and  the  more 
recklessly  he  played. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  saloon  was 
crowded  with  barflies,  gamblers,  and  spectators,  Jim  opened  up  a 
hand  for  ten  dollars.  Lucket  raised  and  Jim  called.  The  other 
two  dropped  out.  Moran  requested  three  cards  and  Lucket  took 
two.  From  a  twenty-dollar  bet  the  men  raised  and  reraised  a 
hundred  dollars  a  time.  Lucket  ran  out  of  money  for  his  last 
raise  and  had  to  take  $100  from  the  cash  drawer.  Moran  bent 
his  eyes  on  the  cards  he  held  and  mused.  Then  he  not  only  called 
Tom  Lucket's  bet  of  $100,  but  raised  him  $500. 

Not  having  the  money  to  call  Moran's  bet,  and  believing  that 
it  was  an  attempt  to  bluff  him  out,  the  professional  gambler  put 
up  Pitorf's  saloon  and  everything  in   it  against   Moran's   $500. 

Moran  won  with  four  eights  when  the  two  men  showed  cards. 
Lucket  had  a  full  house,  three  queens  and  a  pair  of  tens. 

Moran  swept  the  money  and  gold  he  had  won  into  his  broad 
sombrero  while  the  stunned  Lucket  watched.  He  then  took  his 
place  on  the  house's  side  of  the  bar  and  doled  out  all  of  Pitorf's 
cigars  to  the  crowd.  Next  he  turned  the  saloon  over  to  them, 
saying,  "Drink  up,  boys.  The  whole  dern  shebang  is  yourn." 

Two  minutes  later  Moran  walked  out  into  the  night  and  was 
never  seen  in  Tuttletown  again.  The  most  disorderly  and  tumul- 
tuous likkering  up  that  ever  roused  the  hills  followed,  with  men 
on  their  feet  dipping  into  the  whisky  barrel  and  others  dead 
drunk  in  heaps  on  the  floor.  When  Pitorf  returned  from  his 
bender  the  sight  of  the  orgy  made  him  foam  at  the  mouth.  He 
swacked  the  miners  who  could  still  stand  with  a  cue  and  dragged 
out  the  ones  who  couldn't.  Then,  downhearted  and  disgusted, 
Valentine  Pitorf  reached  for  the  rawest  brand  of  what  stock  was 
left  and  launched  himself  into  oblivion. 

A  big  gambler,  one  who  could  afford  to  bet  thousands  on  a 
single  card,  was  a  man  with  prestige.  Nevada's  Jack  Davis  took 
to  holding  up  trains  to  qualify  for  a  seat  in  the  Virginia  City 
Crystal  Saloon  sky-high  poker  games.  Little  Jack  Davis,  sometimes 
called  the  Professor,  then  became  a  regular  member  of  this  select 
circle.  As  the  first  train  robber  in  America  (he  held  up  the  Over- 
land Express  on  November   1,    1870)  he  was  much  admired  in 
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Nevada,  its  newspapers  acclaiming  the  Sagebrush  state  as  the 
home  of  Davis  and  his  daring  men.  All  the  money  he  took  as  loot 
he  dropped  at  the  Crystal  Saloon. 

But  Davis  was  able  to  play  no-limit  poker  again  after  he  and 
his  men  captured  an  entire  train  and  rode  it  into  a  tunnel  on 
a  branch  track  where,  safely  hidden,  and  at  leisure,  they  helped 
themselves  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  gold. 

The  United  States  authorities  stepped  in  and  sent  Davis, 
much  mourned  by  his  cronies,  and  his  men  to  jail.  Shortly  after- 
ward it  was  discovered  that  he  had  hired  men  to  fuse  his  stolen 
gold  into  bars  of  bullion  to  sell  to  the  government  at  prevailing 
rates. 

The  establishments  where  miners  and  prospectors  could  come 
in  from  their  lives  of  physical  hardship  and  isolation  to  find 
liquor,  gambling,  and  female  companionship  under  one  roof 
became  the  social  clubs  and  community  centers  in  the  jumping- 
off  cities.  During  the  frequent  fires  that  swept  the  hastily  con- 
structed towns  the  original  calico  palaces  with  plank  tables 
invariably  burned  and  were  replaced  by  more  attractive  quarters. 
The  "old  professor,"  spanking  the  ivories  of  a  sadly  out-of-tune 
peeyanner  in  exchange  for  drinks  and  what  the  boys  threw  him, 
was  replaced  by  French  and  German  bands  playing  opera  music 
from  a  raised  stage.  The  erotic  art  that  decorated  the  walls  became 
less  and  less  crude,  the  opulent-bosomed  thrushes  who  warbled 
bawdy  ditties  or  tear-jerking  ballads  more  accomplished,  and  the 
Naughty  Nellie  commission  girls  were  better-looking.  Roulette, 
faro,  poker,  all  fours,  Spanish  monte,  rouge  et  noir,  vingt-et-un, 
lansquenet,  with  keno  and  craps  added  later,  were  played  at  ten 
to  twenty  tables. 

San  Francisco's  El  Dorado  was  the  apotheosis  of  the  mining- 
town  gambling  joints.  It  opened  in  '49  as  a  tent  fifteen  by  twenty- 
five  feet,  its  named  painted  on  one  side.  The  ground  on  which 
it  stood  was  rented  at  S40,000  a  year  as  the  mining  boom  created 
a  real  estate  boom.  By  the  process  of  replacement  it  was  trans- 
muted into  a  four-story  brick  building  with  an  iron  balcony  run- 
ning the  length  of  its  facade  and  a  resplendent  "EL  DORADO" 
in  gold  letters  beckoning  to  all.  Professional  gamblers,  along  with 
the  women  employees,  lived  more  luxuriously  on  its  upper  floors 
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than  anybody  else  in  town,  and  downstairs  a  band  "of  the  best 
musicians  the  country  could  furnish"  entranced  homeless  wan- 
derers with  its  rendition  of  "Home,  sweet,  sweet  home." 

Operating  in  the  posh  league  were  Denison's  Exchange,  the 
Veranda,  the  Aguila  de  Oro,  the  St.  Charles  and  the  Bella  Union. 

Trying  to  outdo  each  other  in  entertainment,  the  Aguila  de 
Oro  presented  Negro  singers;  the  Veranda  offered  a  one-man 
band,  a  musician  who  played  a  set  of  reed  pipes  attached  to  his 
chin,  and  a  drum  behind  him  that  he  beat  with  his  elbows  while 
he  clashed  symbols  with  his  hands;  the  El  Dorado  featured  a 
hefty  female  violinist  who  bowed  vigorously  as  she  stood  in  a 
gallery  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 

In  Tombstone's  clapboard  buildings  housemen  dealt  cards 
in  three  eight-hour  shifts  to  appease  the  desert  rats  and  adven- 
turers who  jammed  that  town  in  '79.  Inside  all  was  gilt  and  glit- 
ter, as  Clara  S.  Brown,  newspaper  correspondent,  wrote  of  the 
Oriental  in  1880:  ".  .  .  simply  gorgeous.  The  mahogany  bar  is 
a  marvel  of  beauty,  the  gaming  room  is  carpeted  with  Brussels, 
brilliantly  lighted  and  furnished  with  reading  matter  and  writing 
materials  for  its  patrons." 

Gold  hunters  who  sought  relaxation  and  supplies  or  holed  up 
for  the  winter  in  Sacramento  found  professional  gamblers  and 
highly  paid  entertainers  waiting  to  amuse  them.  Sacramento's 
attractions  were  not  far  behind  San  Francisco's,  and  one  observer 
remembers  a  family  of  four  musicians  and  singers  who  were  paid 
$100  a  day  in  addition  to  lodging,  meals,  liquor,  and  laundry. 

Anything  free  was  a  come-on.  In  the  gambling  palaces  liquor 
and  cigars  were  often  on  the  house,  for  astute  proprietors  knew 
that  they  would  get  their  own  back  more  easily  from  befuddled, 
smoke  saturated  clients.  The  portals  never  closed.  Since  the  dens 
stood  side  by  side,  night  was  a  cacophonous  nightmare  of  different 
bands  playing  different  tunes  at  the  same  time.  Sentiment  was 
the  rage.  Negro  singers  wailed  "Susanna"  and  begged  to  be  car- 
ried back  to  Ole  Virginny  from  dusk  to  dawn. 

To  the  "variety  halls,"  however  crude,  of  the  mining  com- 
munities came  professional  entertainers,  attracted  by  the  prospect 
of  having  nuggets  of  gold  thrown  on  the  stage  as  reward  for  any 
performance   that  pleased.   Edwin   Booth   and   Frank   Mayo   did 
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not  disdain  to  tread  the  boards  to  win  plaudits,  and  riches,  of 
pioneer  miners. 

In  addition  to  the  stage,  galleries  ran  along  side  walls,  some 
shielded  from  the  public  eye  by  curtains  so  prospectors  could 
enjoy  drinks  with  commission  girls  in  comparative  privacy.  The 
Bella  Union  in  Deadwood  had  seventeen  curtained  boxes  facing 
the  stage.  The  first  piano  ever  carried  into  the  Black  Hills  was 
for  the  Bella  Union,  and  the  house  opened  with  a  grand  and 
fancy  parade.  As  much  blood  was  spilled  on  its  sawdust-covered 
floor  in  unrehearsed  human  tragedies  as  flowed  in  the  melodramas 
that  played  on  its  stage.  The  Melodeon  Saloon,  which  preceded 
Bella  Union,  was  famous  for  the  first  minstrel  show  in  the  Black 
Hills,  and  for  the  talents  of  Lobster  Jack,  who  accompanied  his 
songs  on  the  banjo. 

But  time  rang  down  the  curtains  of  variety  halls  over  and 
over  again  when  mining  towns  lasted  long  enough  to  develop 
opera  houses  and  an  actor-manager  and  a  local  troupe  or  traveling 
stock  company  presented  plays  far  less  bawdy  than  the  shows  of 
frontier  days. 

Conversely  the  gambling  houses  were  not  above  culture.  Occa- 
sionally they  served  as  lecture  halls  and  pulpits  for  itinerant 
preachers.  During  the  '90s  Watrous  and  Bannigan's  saloon,  one  of 
the  leading  houses  of  chance  in  the  chaotic  mining  camp  at 
Creede,  Colorado,  considered  business  slow  if  it  cleared  only  $300 
an  hour.  One  Sunday  night,  with  the  tables  going  strong,  a 
clergyman  asked  Watrous  if  he  might  use  the  place  for  public 
worship.  Watrous  climbed  on  a  chair,  shouted  for  silence,  and 
announced,  "This  gentleman  wants  to  make  a  few  remarks  to 
you  of  a  religious  nature."  All  games,  except  the  roulette  wheel  at 
the  end  of  the  room,  ceased  while  the  preacher  mounted  the 
platform  of  the  keno  layout.  Men  took  seats  at  tables  and  lined 
up  against  the  walls  and  listened  respectfully,  though  the 
preacher  had  to  raise  his  voice  at  times  to  be  heard  over  the  house- 
man's cries  of  "Twenty-two  and  red!  Keep  the  ball  rolling,  gents, 
keep  it  rolling.  Nineteen  and  black."  When  the  preacher  had 
done,  his  congregation  took  up  a  large  collection  before  resum- 
ing play. 

Like  other  gambling  houses  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the 
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gaming  houses  of  the  frontiersmen  were  democratic.  Only  the 
tight-lipped,  genteel-appearing  professional  gambler  held  him- 
self aloof.  No  man  was  judged  by  his  dress  and  no  lines  of  social 
standing  or  wealth  drawn.  Whether  a  man  bought  three  drinks 
or  thirty,  the  house  customarily  stood  one  round  in  three. 

The  gambling  establishments  soon  employed  female  hostesses. 
The  French  Government,  eager  io  empty  Paris  of  a  host  of  hard- 
ened harpies,  offered  bars  of  gold  in  a  special  lottery,  the  profits  of 
which  were  to  go  toward  passage  money  for  three  hundred  Par- 
isian daughters  of  joy.  These  expatriates  soon  entrenched  them- 
selves in  San  Francisco,  where  they  bartered  their  baggage  for 
gold  and  proved  more  attractive  to  men  than  the  Mexican  or 
Peruvian  crib  girls  who  operated  from  mean  little  shacks  around 
the  sprawling  city. 

The  miners  came  in  '49 
The  whores  in  '51 
They  jungled  up  together 
And  made  the  Native  Son. 

In  1850  the  proprietor  of  the  Bella  Union  shrewdly  hired  one 
of  the  Frenchwomen  to  act  as  croupier  at  a  roulette  table  and  she 
became  a  great  drawing  card.  Miners  just  in  from  their  diggings 
and  hungry  for  the  sight  of  a  woman,  merchants  and  adventurers 
drawn  to  San  Francisco  by  the  bugle  call  of  gold,  professional 
gamblers  from  rival  establishments  came  to  bet  their  bundles  of 
dust  at  the  table  presided  over  by  the  French  femme.  Soon  every 
big  gambling  house  in  town  had  at  least  one  woman  croupier  or 
dealer  of  a  short-card  game. 

The  gambling  house  was  more  than  a  club  for  gold  hunters; 
it  was  the  nearest  approach  to  home,  with  its  reading  rooms  and 
stationery.  Signs  like  the  one  in  a  Helena,  Montana,  saloon  were 
often  posted:  "DON'T  FORGET  TO  WRITE  TO  DEAR  OLD 
MOTHER  SHE  IS  THINKING  OF  YOU.  WE  FURNISH 
PAPER  AND  ENVELOPES  FREE,  AND  HAVE  THE  BEST 
WHISKY  IN  TOWN.'' 


Chapter  II 
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OR  a  while  nothing  in  the  mining  towns,  in  Virginia 
City  and  Alder  Gulch,  in  Helena,  Deadwood,  Leadville, 
and  Tombstone,  was  measured  by  anything  except  the 
gold  and  silver  that  came  out  of  the  earth.  The  surest 
indication  of  prosperity  was  the  business  done  by  the  gam- 
blers. The  higher  the  stakes  and  the  more  gambling 
houses  a  community  could  support,  the  more  prosperous 
it  was. 

In  Bodie,  California,  a  reporter  boasted  in  the  late  '70s 
"There  were  47  saloons  and  10  faro  tables  ...  an  evi- 
dence of  prosperity."  Leadville  in  its  heyday  could  brag 
of  35  brothels,  120  saloons,  and  118  gambling  houses,  all 
doing  spectacularly  well,  and  The  Gold  Hill  News  for 
December  7,  1876,  gloated:  "The  Comstock  is  an  improv- 
ing place  to  live  on  .  .  .  well  supplied  with  schools,  and 
there  is  no  lack  of  churches.  We  have  more  saloons  to  the 
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population  than  any  other  place  in  the  country  .  .  .  faro,  keno, 
chuck-a-luck  and  roulette  may  be  found  in  every  second  saloon, 
and  a  special  policeman,  wearing  his  star,  frequently  conducts  the 
game." 

While  the  s:oin^  was  2,ood  the  most  scintillatino;  figure  was 
the  gambler,  twirling  his  mustaches  and  wearing  a  black  silk 
topper,  his  Prince  Albert  open  to  clisplay  the  thick  gold  watch 
chain  extended  across  a  velvet  waistcoat  brocaded  with  flowers. 
Diamond  cuff  links  flashed  as  he  raised  his  hands  and  a  large 
diamond  solitaire  glistened  on  his  rioht  rins:  fin°er.  This  said, 
loud  as  a  calliope,  that  he  was  a  man  of  substance.  In  an  era 
when  there  was  little  faith  in  paper  currency,  diamonds  were 
convenient  investments  for  which  to  exchange  gold. 

Some  gamblers  were  cheats,  some  played  a  square  game,  and 
all  were  traditionally  openhanded  with  their  money.  Regardless 
of  how  much  they  lost  or  won,  however,  they  died  broke. 

I  mined  a  while,  got  lean  and  lank, 
And  lastly  won  a  monte-bank; 
Went  to  the  city,  got  a  gambler's  name, 
And  lost  my  bank  at  the  thimble  game. 

Ed  Moses,  an  outstanding  gambler  in  the  San  Francisco  of  the 
1850s,  regarded  breaking  a  rival  gambler's  bank  as  ideal  rec- 
reation. One  day  he  walked  into  a  competitor's  gambling  house 
and  sat  down  on  the  customer's  side  of  the  faro  table.  The  lid  was 
off  at  his  challenge  and  for  a  while  he  swept  in  money.  Before 
long  his  luck  turned  painfully  sour  and  he  was  up  to  his  ears 
in  debt  to  the  house.  He  wrote  an  I.O.U.  for  $60,000  and  let 
it  ride  on  one  card,  but  it  just  wasn't  his  day  and  with  seeming 
unconcern,  he  left  the  place  exactly  $200,000  poorer.  According 
to  the  record,  this  was  the  biggest  single  deal  of  faro  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  highest  in  the  United  States  till  Chicago's  Bet-A-Million 
Gates  bucked  Richard  Canfield  in  the  clubhouse  at  Saratoga,  New 
York,  in  1902. 

Mining-camp  gamblers  gave  freely  and  without  hesitation  to 
women  in  need,  orphans,  and  preachers.  One  day  the  Reverend 
Endicott  Peabody  of  Tombstone  appealed  to  his  congregation  for 
money  for  a  fence  to  enclose  the  yard  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
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The  miserly  donation  distressed  him  sorely.  When  professional 
gamblers  in  the  Crystal  Palace  got  wind  of  this,  they  set  aside  a 
percentage  of  every  poker  pot  with  three  of  a  kind  or  more  one 
night  for  the  earnest  preacher.  The  Reverend  Peabody  got  his 
fence  and  graciously  acknowledged  his  thanks  to  the  gambling 
fraternity. 

The  lumbermen  lived  like  the  miners.  During  the  '80s,  when 
they  worked  in  snow  ten  feet  deep  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  men 
were  paid  monthly  in  company  vouchers,  in  one  case  drawn  on 
the  gambling  houses  of  Truckee,  California,  southwest  of  Reno. 
When  the  lumberjacks  hit  town  they  turned  in  their  vouchers 
for  playing  chips  and  gambled  away  practically  all  of  them  (red, 
white,  and  blue  chips  were  common  currency  in  Truckee,  so 
prevalent  was  gambling).  In  the  month  that  followed  the  natives 
of  the  town  settled  down  among  themselves  to  gamble  what  the 
loggers  had  squandered.  One  gambling  house  cornered  all  the 
vouchers.  Then  the  lumberjacks,  armed  with  high  spirits  and 
more  vouchers,  stomped  into  Truckee  again  and  the  cycle  was 
repeated. 

Honesty  could  pay  and  virtually  all  San  Francisco's  professional 
gamblers  during  the  gold-rush  days  ran  square  games.  The  accept- 
able odds  in  favor  of  the  house,  plus  trained  card  sense,  helped 
the  proprietors  come  out  ahead  of  the  game.  Besides,  cheating 
could  end  in  a  shooting  or  a  quick  departure  from  town.  John 
Williamson  Palmer  found  "no  others  so  strict  and  punctual  in 
all  their  dealings.  No  investment  was  safer  or  more  profitable  than 
a  loan  to  a  gambler;  no  rightful  claim  was  more  easy  of  collection." 

As  instance  of  this  a  man  like  Joe  Stewart,  who  dealt  against 
the  boys  in  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill  on  the  Comstock  Lode, 
was  never  asked  by  the  Nevada  Bank  or  the  Bank  of  California  for 
an  endorsement  for  a  loan,  even  when  he  was  down  to  his  last 
dollar.  William  De  Witt  Gibson,  who  owned  a  gambling  saloon 
where  he  ran  his  own  faro  bank  and  dealt  poker  at  the  Comstock 
Lode,  never  pulled  any  kind  of  trick  and  the  miners  elected  him 
Nevada  state  senator,  and  his  legislative  record  was  as  clean  as; 
his  gambling.  When  pressed  to  vote  against  a  particular  bill  he; 
said,  "Gentlemen,  I  gave  my  word  of  honor  as  a  gambler  that  ll 
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would  support  this  measure,  and  by  the  Eternal  I'll  keep  my 
promise,  if  I'm  the  only  man  to  vote  that  way." 

As  San  Francisco  grew  from  a  village  of  812  people,  with  two 
hotels  and  two  nearly  completed  wharves  on  the  waterfront,  to 
a  town  through  which  forty  thousand  fortune  hunters  swarmed 
in  the  first  year  on  the  way  to  the  gold  fields,  the  gamblers  became 
the  most  trusted  men  in  town.  When  disappointed  fortune  seekers 
turned  to  building  San  Francisco,  the  gamblers  had  entrenched 
themselves.  They  centered  around  Portsmouth  Square,  lovingly 
known  as  the  Plaza,  where  all  but  a  few  of  the  grand  buildings 
were  gambling  houses.  Bankers  were  delighted  to  lend  money 
to  gamblers  who  were  willing  to  pay  as  high  as  12  per  cent  interest 
per  month.  Possessed  of  infinite  amounts  of  ready  cash,  they  spec- 
ulated recklessly  in  city  lots,  gave  generously  to  charity,  and 
largely  controlled  the  growing  city. 

In  the  same  way,  Sacramento  gamblers  gained  control  of  their 
city  and  at  the  end  of  six  years  had  branched  out  to  make  them- 
selves supreme  throughout  the  state.  Only  office  seekers  of  their 
choice  were  elected  judges,  senators,  and  governors.  They  even 
picked  the  police.  This  situation  inevitably  became  intolerable 
and  the  political  power  of  the  gamblers  was  broken  by  citizens 
who  formed  band  of  vigilantes  and  instituted  their  own  brand  of 
reform. 

Denver's  rise  follows  the  pattern.  In  1858  William  Green 
Russell,  at  the  head  of  a  small  group  of  prospectors,  crossed  the 
Kansas  plains  and  probed  for  and  found  gold  along  Cherry  and 
Dry  Creeks  in  the  Colorado  area.  Kansas  newspapers  brought 
word  of  the  strike  to  people  east  of  the  Mississippi,  still  reeling 
from  the  panic  of  1857.  Many  set  out  for  Colorado,  delighted  not 
to  have  to  traverse  the  great  mountains  and  treacherous  deserts 
between  there  and  California.  The  new  town  of  Denver  was  the 
last  lap  and  chief  supply  center  for  the  gold  areas  and  some  hun- 
dred thousand  thronged  it  for  the  duration  of  the  boom — just 
a  year. 

Prospectors,  ruffians,  and  natty  gamblers  took  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  Denver,  then  part  of  Kansas  territory  had  no  law  and  no 
law  enforcement  agencies  within  five  hundred  miles.  Stealing  and 
shooting  were  common,  but  even  in  this  world  the  gamblers,  rich 
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and  popular,  enjoyed  high  social  and  political  status.  The  day  the 
doors  of  a  new  gambling  saloon  down  on  Blake  Street  swung 
open  to  the  public,  the  Methodist  preacher,  Colonel  J.  M.  Chiv- 
ington,  invoked  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  to  bring  it  good  fortune. 
The  soldier-preacher  was  accompanied  by  his  staff  of  officers,  all 
in  full  dress  uniform.  After  the  benediction  the  reverent  hush 
was  broken  by  the  cheerful  excitement  of  the  assemblage  as  they 
began  to  drink  and  gamble. 

No  amount  of  benediction,  however,  could  eliminate  violence 
from  the  scene.  Handsome  Charley  Harrison,  who  dominated 
Denver's  lawless  throng,  owned  and  operated  the  notorious  Cri- 
terion gambling  saloon.  Well  built  and  elegantly  dressed,  the 
bearded  Harrison  was  a  soft-spoken  son  of  the  South  and  the 
most  expert  gun  artist  west  of  the  Mississippi.  His  six-shooter  was 
notched  eleven  times  on  one  side  of  the  barrel  in  commemoration 
of  eleven  men  he  had  killed  and  three  on  the  other,  for  three 
women  who,  he  commented  waggishly,  if  reckoned  the  equivalent 
of  one  man,  would  make  up  a  jury  to  try  him  in  hell. 

A  difference  of  opinion  between  a  scoundrel  of  a  tinhorn,  John 
Rooker,  and  Jack  O'Neil,  a  prominent  gambler,  over  a  game  of 
cards  led  O'Neil  to  suggest  that  they  resolve  their  quarrel  with 
bowie  knives  in  a  dark,  bolted  room.  Rooker,  a  runt  of  a  man 
half  the  size  of  O'Neil,  promptly  turned  this  proposition  down 
and,  the  next  day,  shot  O'Neil  dead  from  the  cover  of  a  building. 
Thereafter  the  burial  ground,  crowded  by  increasing  numbers  of 
murders,  was  called  "Jack  O'Neil's  Ranch."  Rooker  got  off 
scot  free. 

When  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  editorialized  on  the  cold- 
blooded murder,  Rooker  and  two  other  gamblers  went  gunning 
for  the  editor,  William  M.  Byers.  Intent  on  putting  an  end  to 
editorial  censure,  they  carrried  him  off  at  gun  point  to  the  Cri- 
terion. Just  as  murder  was  about  to  take  place,  Harrison  happened 
to  walk  in  and,  by  his  sheer  personal  power,  held  off  a  host  of 
ruffians,  then  sneaked  Byers  out  the  back  way  and  guaranteed  his 
safety  by  going  back  to  the  newspaper  office  with  him.  Incensed, 
the  three  gamblers  who  had  dragged  Byers  to  the  Criterion  rode 
in  a  lather  to  the  office  and  shot  up  the  building. 

In  those  days  Denver  printers  and  editors  set  type  and  wrote 
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editorials  with  revolvers  strapped  to  their  hips  and  shotguns 
standing  beside  their  type -cases.  Through  the  windows  the  news- 
paper staff  answered  the  gamblers'  bullets,  slightly  wounding  one 
of  their  number,  George  Steele.  Law-abiding  citizens  rode  to 
the  aid  of  the  besieged  and  the  gamblers  made  off.  One  mounted 
man  bore  down  on  Steele  and  the  twin  triggers  of  his  double- 
barreled  shotgun  spoke  first  in  the  close-range  running  battle. 
Steele,  his  head  shot  half  away,  toppled  off  his  horse  and  lay  in 
the  street  until  nightfall,  when  he  finally  died. 

Rooker  and  the  third  gambler,  Carrol  Wood,  were  captured 
hours  later.  Fifty  armed  and  determined  men  stood  guard  to 
prevent  their  deliverance  by  the  town's  other  desperadoes.  A 
committee  of  twelve,  sitting  in  judgment,  were  eleven  to  one 
for  hanging  Wood  and,  given  a  choice  of  having  his  neck  stretched 
or  leaving  town  fast,  Wood  vamoosed. 

As  for  Handsome  Charley  Harrison,  when  the  Civil  War  came, 
he  and  his  band  headed  south  and  joined  Major  General  Sterling 
Price's  forces,  to  the  relief  of  the  citizens  of  Denver.  As  a  colonel, 
Harrison  led  sixteen  picked  men  back  to  loot  Denver  and  recruit 
soldiers  for  the  South.  However,  they  were  apprehended  near 
Independence,  Kansas,  by  a  large  body  of  Osage  Indians  serving 
as  Union  mercenaries  who  killed  and  scalped  all  but  one  of  them 
in  a  bloody  fight. 

Another  violent  story  of  gamblers  in  Western  mining  commu- 
nities has  as  its  hero  Jefferson  Randolph  Smith,  known  as  Soapy, 
an  ace  con  man  and  kingpin  gambler-politician.  Born  in  Georgia 
in  1860,  Soapy  survived  for  thirty-eight  tempestuous  years.  Life 
was  so  dismal  for  a  romantic  and  restless  boy  in  the  Reconstruc- 
tion period  of  the  South  that  he  ran  away  to  Texas  and  became  a 
cowboy.  From  the  Panhandle  he  rode  herd  on  long  cattle  drives 
to  the  wild  and  woolly  Kansas  railroad  towns,  where  he  met 
famous  gunmen,  professional  gamblers,  and  outlaws. 

With  several  months'  back  pay  in  his  pocket  Jefferson  Ran- 
dolph Smith  happened  on  a  traveling  circus  in  San  Antonio  and 
fell  victim  to  the  shell-game  shark,  Clubfoot  Hall.  Impressed  with 
the  ease  with  which  he  had  been  separated  from  his  worldly 
goods,  he  joined  the  hangers-on  of  clip  merchants  and  petty  con- 
fidence men  who  followed  the  circus  and  he  quickly  mastered 
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their  arts.  He  got  particularly  adept  at  the  shell-and-pea  swindle 
and  its  pasteboard  twin,  three-card  monte. 

Jeff  left  the  circus  in  Leadville  to  become  a  shill  for  a  bunco 
artist  named  Taylor.  Pitching  a  stand  on  a  Leadville  street  corner, 
Taylor  sold  soap  to  passers-by  who  might,  he  assured  them,  find 
bills  of  various  denominations  concealed  under  the  wrappers. 
Young  Smith  would  step  forward  and  buy  a  bar  that,  of  course, 
had  a  twenty-dollar  bill  wrapped  around  it.  When  he  waved  the 
bill  for  all  to  see  there  was  a  rush  to  buy  soap. 

Take  your  choice  among  the  lot, 
Invest  a  five  for  a  hundred  spot! 
Fat's  a-fryin',  come  on  the  lope 
And  pick  out  your  cube  of  lucky  soap! 

Soon  Smith  set  up  for  himself  selling  soap  and  playing  three- 
card  monte,  gradually  accumulating  a  gang  of  steerers  and  tin- 
horns who  accommodated  political  bosses  by  delivering  votes  and 
being  on  tap  as  witnesses  and  jurors  when  a  hand  was  needed  in 
court. 

Leadville  was  exciting  and  lawless,  just  suited  to  Jeff  Smith's 
temperament.  Two  uninhibited  tarts  got  into  no  trouble  with  the 
law  when  they  ran  a  street  race  in  the  nude  for  the  prize  of  a 
bottle  of  whisky;  the  "first  really  insane  person  to  be  arrested  in 
Leadville"  was  arraigned  for  passing  all  his  time  in  prayer. 

Smith  notched  his  gun  a  few  times,  acquired  the  name  "Soapy" 
from  his  street-corner  occupation,  and  in  1892  abandoned  it  to 
become  a  saloon  owner. 

N.  C.  Creede,  a  prospector,  discovered  rich  silver  veins  in 
Mineral  City,  Colorado,  and  is  supposed  to  have  shouted,  "Holy 
Moses!  I'm  rich  at  last!"  when  he  made  his  strike,  so  that  he 
promptly  named  his  claim  Holy  Moses.  Prospectors  gravitated  to 
the  scene. 

Miners,  merchants,  macques  and  sharks, 
Sure-thing  men  and  bunco  sharks, 
Men  of  money,  men  of  greed, 
Everyone  fetched  up  at  Creede. 

Soapy  was  drawn  like  a  moth  to  Creede  and  here  he  opened 
the  Orleans  Club,  a  high-play,  wide-open  gambling  hell.   More 
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than  a  score  of  rascals  made  up  his  following,  working  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  to  lead  tenderfeet  and  prospectors  with  cash  to 
where  Soapy  could  fleece  them  at  the  old  shell  game  or  with 
crooked  gambling  devices.  He  quickly  became  boss  man  of  the 
roaring  mining  camp  and  realized  his  ambition  to  be  a  political 
big  shot.  But  though  his  territory  spread  to  include  adjoining 
camps,  it  was  not  big  enough  to  satisfy  his  desire  for  power.  When 
Creede's  flow  of  silver  began  to  slow,  he  went  on  to  other  places, 
bunco  steering  and  gambling,  till  word  of  the  Klondike  gold 
strike  was  flashed  to  the  world.  Without  delay  Soapy  set  out  for 
Alaska  with  his  retinue. 

Until  the  flash  flood  of  gold  seekers  and  sharp  characters  like 
Soapy  Smith  arrived  in  the  Klondike,  the  sourdoughs  got  along 
without  killing  and  cheating.  Wilson  Mizner  summed  up  the 
trustful  climate:  "Nobody  had  locks  on  anything,  until  the  influx 
of  'civilization'  in  volume.  I  remember  one  instance  of  a  door 
being  barred  from  the  inside  in  the  absence  of  the  owner  with 
complete  Avritten  instructions  on  how  to  get  in.  Newcomers  com- 
mented on  this,  but  the  old  sourdough  explained  that  it  made 
sense.  Only  Indians  couldn't  read  and  were  lousy." 

By  the  time  Soapy  arrived  to  make  the  town  of  Skagway  his 
last  kingdom  in  1898,  it  was  the  crossroads  to  the  Klondike. 
Through  it  streamed  the  Cheechakoes  heading  north  to  seek  their 
fortunes  in  gold,  and  prospectors  who  had  their  pile  went  back 
through  Skagway  laden  with  yellow  wealth.  Soapy  and  his 
crooked  crew  ensconced  themselves  in  Jeff's  Place,  a  saloon  and 
gambling  house,  to  swindle  the  gold  hunters. 

The  Smith  gang  used  every  sort  of  artifice  to  trim  the  miners. 

Nearly  all  the  Cheechakoes  when  they  reached  Skagway  home- 
ward-bound wanted  to  inform  their  relations  back  in  the  States  of 
their  safe  and  successful  arrival.  Soapy  had  a  log  cabin  rigged  up 
with  an  imposing  sign:  "TELEGRAPH  OFFICE."  Anybody 
could  send  a  telegram  anywhere  for  five  dollars,  and  the  money 
poured  in,  as  nobody  stopped  to  notice  that  no  telegraph  wires 
linked  Skagway  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Many  a  man  was  forced  to  find  a  second  grubstake  and  return 
to  the  gold  fields  after  the  elusive  pea,  as  manipulated  by  Soapy's 
bunco  artists,  parted  him  from  his  recent  fortune.  Soapy's  efforts 
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to  corner  all  the  cash  also  led  him  to  encourage  his  underlings  to 
hold  up  men  wary  enough  to  bunk  their  gold  in  cabins  or  carry 
it  in  money  belts,  rather  than  gamble  with  it. 

Outraged  at  crime,  Skagway's  better  citizens  grew  bold  enough 
to  organize  a  Committee  of  101,  which  demanded  that  Soapy  and 
his  cohorts  quit  the  town.  Soapy  went  the  good  citizens  several 
better  by  forming  a  Committee  of  303,  which  commanded  the 
Committee  of  101  to  pipe  down.  On  July  4,  1898,  Soapy  preten- 
tiously led  the  Independence  Day  parade  on  a  big  white  horse, 
accepting  loud  acclaim  from  the  spectators,  and  demonstrating 
that  he  was  popular  as  well  as  powerful.  Three  days  later  the  two 
committees  came  into  open,  armed  conflict  and  Soapy  was  killed. 
Tourists  still  visit  his  grave  and  stop  to  see  the  gimmicks  he  used 
to  clip  the  unwary  at  cards  that  are  preserved  in  Skagway's  Pullem 
Museum. 

The  Klondike  gamblers  were  by  no  means  all  questionable 
characters  and  were  many  times  by  common  consent  included 
among  the  chief  administrative  officers.  They  also  were  capable 
of  making  considerable  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. In  Nome,  in  1900,  the  gambling-house  proprietors  took 
it  upon  themselves  to  grubstake  and  otherwise  provide  for  those 
of  their  patrons  temporarily  busted  from  gambling  excesses,  set- 
ting up  a  regular  fund  for  this  purpose. 

Green-eyed,  red-haired  Blanche  LaMarre  was  the  queen  of  the 
Klondike  gamblers,  admired  by  the  lonely  sourdoughs  and  Cheech- 
akoes  as  much  for  her  complete  honesty  as  for  being  a  woman. 
Blanche  had  a  technique  that  blended  social  grace,  amicable 
business  relations,  cautious  personal  conduct,  and  shrewd  obser- 
vation. Gold  and  cards  and  the  company  of  rough  men  were  her 
life.  She  made  and  lost  thousands,  sometimes  on  a  single  card, 
but  wherever  she  ran  her  games,  in  Circle  City  or  in  Dawson, 
men  knew  that  they  stood  a  decent  chance. 

Her  upswept  hair  set  off  small,  well-defined  features  and  she 
brought  something  exquisite  and  sentimental  to  the  rough  and 
frozen  North.  Smitten  Klondike  adventurers  learned  that  cards 
and  gold  meant  more  to  Blanche  than  men.  Only  one  male  ever 
shaped  up  better  than  a  royal  flush  to  her  and  that  was  Tex 
Rickard,  known  throughout  Alaska  as  an  honest  gambler.  Some- 
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how  Tex  saw  her  only  as  a  great  gambling  lady  and  a  good  friend. 
Blanche  took  it  hard  when  he  turned  her  down  for  a  flirtatious, 
dark-haired  dance-hall  girl,  but  she  knew  how  to  lose,  even  in 
love.  Nobody  ever  heard  her  say  a  word  against  him  whether  he 
was  down  on  his  luck  or  rolling. 

In  Dawson,  during  the  rush  when  everything  was  paid  for  in 
gold  weighed  on  scales  and  it  was  simple  politeness  to  look  the 
other  way  while  the  scales  were  being  balanced,  the  fabulous 
Rickard  bet  all  he  had  in  a  faro  game.  Miners  were  jammed 
around  the  table  where,  for  more  than  twelve  hours,  Tex  had 
played  no-limit  faro  with  four  other  reckless  men  till  he  was 
cleaned  out.  Then  he  offered  to  put  up  his  profitable  Monte 
Carlo  saloon  for  one  play  of  $50,000.  His  opponents,  acting  as  a 
combination,  consented.  One  of  them  coppered  the  combine's 
money  on  a  queen.  Rickard  reached  into  the  faro  box  and  turned 
the  first  card  up;  another  queen  confronted  him. 

"The  place  is  yours,  gentlemen,"  he  said  —  and  went  off  to 
pack. 

From  Dawson  he  went  to  Nome,  which  was  crawlinsr  with 
gamblers.  Yet  when  the  Nome  Nugget  ran  a  contest  to  determine 
the  most  esteemed  of  the  innumerable  faro  dealers  in  town,  the 
incredible  Wilson  Mizner  was  proud  to  come  in  second  to  Tex 
Rickard. 

As  Nome's  population,  in  the  wake  of  a  great  gold  strike,  sky- 
rocketed and  men  were  being  ambushed,  robbed,  and  killed  by 
gunplay  every  day,  the  leading  citizens  decided  to  establish  law 
and  order.  Tex  Rickard  was  elected  mayor  as  the  only  man  every- 
body —  honest  men  and  crooks  alike  —  could  trust. 
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ROM  the  beginning  gambling  was  the  Greatest,  often  the 
only,  entertainment  in  the  great  open  spaces  of  the  West. 
The  trappers  who,  for  six  dollars  a  skin,  lived  in  the 
wilderness  eleven  months  out  of  twelve  and  laid  the  basis 
for  fortunes  like  John  Jacob  Astor's,  rendezvoused  once 
a  year  in  St.  Louis  to  trade  and  hit  it  up.  And  at  Pierre's 
Hole  (better  known  as  the  Devil's  Depot)  in  southeast 
Idaho,  when  the  beaver  trade  flourished,  easily  a  thousand 
trappers,  traders,  and  whole  Indian  tribes  did  business. 
Then,  stinking  drunk  on  corn  whisky,  they  gambled  reck- 
lessly on  impromptu  horse  races.  At  night  the  Indians, 
owl-eyed  on  white  traders'  whisky,  went  screaming  into 
a  wild  dance  to  the  beat  of  tom-toms.  It  went  on  as  long 
as  the  whisky  held  out.  When  camp  broke  up,  comely 
Indian  girls  paraded  before  the  trappers  and  were  bought 
for  the  year  ahead  by  the  ones  who  had  won  enough  to 
pay  the  price. 

Cockfights  in  the  Southwest  were  staged  in  the  Plaza  de 
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Gallos  back  of  the  gambling  saloon-post-office-town-hall  on  Sun- 
days. The  locals,  American  and  Mexican,  were  equally  addicted 
to  horse  races,  and  when,  in  1850,  a  Spanish-American  and  an 
American  ran  horses  against  each  other  in  San  Jose,  California,  it 
ranked  as  "the  highest  intellectual  entertainment"  that  could  en- 
gage everybody's  attention.  Each  side  put  up  a  prize  of  $10,000, 
with  side  bets  running  right  down  to  the  Mexicans'  last  serapes. 

Buffalo  hunters,  following  the  North  American  bison  across 
the  Great  Plains,  took  off  in  the  winter,  when  the  railroads  paid 
for  the  buffalo  meat  with  which  they  fed  their  crews,  and  men 
like  Buffalo  Bill,  Bat  Masterson,  and  Wyatt  Earp  picked  up  in- 
valuable card  experience  in  Kansas  City's  gambling  hells. 

Rich  and  poor  turned  to  cards,  and  the  cattle  barons  were  no 
pikers  when  they  played,  but  a  Texas  cattle  king  once  had  to 
back  down  on  a  raise.  In  1889  at  Bowen's  saloon  in  Santa  Fe, 
John  Dougherty,  one  of  the  Southwest's  flashiest  professional 
gamblers,  who  often  carried  as  much  as  $10,000  in  his  wallet,  was 
playing  no-limit  poker  with  cattle  baron  Ike  Jackson,  of  Colorado 
City,  Texas.  At  stake  was  the  poker  championship  of  the  entire 
West,  with  Governor  L.  Bradford  Prince  and  a  hundred  other 
prominent  citizens  of  Santa  Fe  packed  around  the  two  players. 
After  a  few  minutes  Jackson  and  Dougherty  both  got  big  hands. 
Almost  at  once  $100,000  in  bills  lay  on  the  table  as  the  two  men 
raised  each  other.  Running  out  of  cash,  Jackson  wrote  out  a  deed 
to  his  ranch  with  its  ten  thousand  head  of  cattle.  Dougherty, 
unable  either  to  call  or  raise,  sent  for  paper  and  pen,  wrote 
rapidly,  and  handed  the  document  to  Governor  Prince.  At  the 
same  time  he  drew  his  revolver. 

"Governor,"  he  said,  "sign  this  or  I'll  kill  you." 

Governor  Prince  signed  so  hastily  he  didn't  even  read  the 
paper.  With  a  triumphant  smile  Dougherty  tossed  the  paper  into 
the  pot,  crowing: 

"I  raise  you  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico!  There's  the  deed!" 

Jackson  gave  a  mighty  curse  and  threw  down  his  hand. 

"All  right,  take  it,"  he  said.  "But  it's  a  damned  good  thing  for 
you  the  Governor  of  Texas  isn't  here." 

Gambling-inclined  ranchers,  and  most  ranchers  were,  ran  hot 
irons  on  their  cattle  inspired  by  games  of  chance:  seven  up,  seven- 
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eleven,  and  keno.  The  name  of  Freezeout  Creek  has  nothing 
to  do  with  its  weather  (which  is  semi-tropical)  and  everything  to 
do  with  freezeout  poker.  A  man  named  Cooley,  who  won  when  his 
opponent  goaded  him  to  "show  low  and  take  my  ranch,"  gave  his 
prize  the  name  Show  Low. 

Like  his  stock-owning  boss,  the  cowboy  played  poker  wildly  and 
way  over  his  head,  sometimes  against  trappers  for  strings  of  skins, 
sometimes  against  other  cowboys  for  anything  from  pay  to  come  to 
the  shirt  off  his  back.  The  poker  games  went  on  interminably 
through  the  winter  snowstorms  and  bets  were  settled  when  the 
spring  thaws  set  in. 

You  got  into  the  gamblin'  house  looking  kinda  funny 
For  you  got  every  pocket  just  chock-full  o'  money. 
You  play  cards  with  a  gambler  who's  got  a  marked  pack; 
You  walk  back  to  the  ranch  with  your  saddle  on  your  back. 

Above  all  others  the  cow  hands  loved  faro  and  poker,  with 
keno  and  roulette  next.  Pay  days  the  waddies  came  to  town  to 
carouse  and  gamble.  The  wooden  sidewalks  in  front  of  the  gam- 
bling joints  that  lined  the  town's  main  street  would  be  so  covered 
with  discarded  decks  afterward  that  the  planking  couldn't  be 
seen.  And  the  sharp  town  gamblers  took  all. 

Justice  was  as  affected  by  the  prevalence  of  gambling  as  every 
other  phase  of  life.  When  law  came  to  Old  Tascosa,  Texas, 
murder  became  a  capital  crime,  and  Jack  Ryan,  who  ran  the 
biggest  gambling  joint  in  town,  found  himself  sitting  on  a  jury 
in  the  back  room  of  the  new  courthouse.  The  crime  Avas  murder, 
the  jury  unanimous  except  for  Jack,  a  lone  and  stubborn  holdout 
for  acquittal.  He  informed  his  fellow  jurors  that  he  aimed  to  sit 
and  stick  to  his  point  of  view  until  hell  itself  iced  up.  Forty-eight 
hours  later  the  twelve  good  men  heard  a  tapping  on  the  window. 
A  messenger  had  been  sent  by  Frank  James,  Ryan's  partner,  to 
say  that  the  house's  entire  bank  roll  was  at  stake  in  a  big  game. 
Jack  handed  the  messenger  a  fistful  of  bills  to  carry  back  to  his 
partner  and  solemnly  suggested  to  the  jurors  that  another  ballot 
be  taken.  A  unanimous  vote  for  conviction  was  polled  and  twenty- 
five  minutes  later  Jack  Ryan  was  back  in  his  saloon  playing  a  pair 
of  aces  and  three  sixes  clear  to  the  roof. 
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Thomas  Wright,  who  served  as  first  justice  of  the  peace  in 
Chico,  California,  combined  his  passion,  horse  racing,  with  his 
duty,  administering  justice,  to  set  a  memorable  precedent.  A 
young  farmhand  who  worked  for  General  (then  Major)  Bidwell, 
quarreled  over  the  amount  of  his  pay  and  sued  in  Judge  Wright's 
court.  Twelve  men  were  sworn  in  and,  along  with  judge,  plaintiff 
and  defendant,  and  their  attorneys,  settled  down  to  what  promised 
to  be  a  long  case,  when  someone  jokingly  suggested  that  a  horse 
race  was  the  most  impartial  way  to  settle  the  affair. 

The  judge,  pounding  his  gavel,  ruled  "...  I  think  that  is  the 
best  way  myself.  Therefore  this  court  will  adjourn  till  the  race 
is  over." 

The  plaintiff's  lawyer,  George  Smith,  happened  to  own  Rabbit- 
Catcher,  a  horse  whose  speed  he  often  compared  to  greased  light- 
ning. Major  Bidwell  was  not  unwilling  to  have  the  case  settled 
by  a  race,  for  he  too  owned  a  caballo  in  whose  fleet  legs  he  had 
the  utmost  confidence. 

Both  horses  whisked  down  the  appointed  course  galloping  neck 
and  neck  until  Bidwell's  nag,  apparently  frightened  by  a  jack 
rabbit  in  the  low  shrubs  over  which  he  was  speeding,  took  off 
wildly  in  another  direction.  Rabbit-Catcher  automatically  won 
by  default,  whereupon  Judge  Wright  entered  a  judgment  against 
Bidwell. 

A  notable  Western  judge,  Roy  Bean,  wrote  both  his  own 
statutes  and  a  guide  for  poker  players,  shrewdly  holding  that  "a 
full  beats  a  straight  unless  the  one  holding  the  full  is  not  straight 
or  is  full  himself."  Judge  Bean  was  very  much  in  tune  with  his 
own  crude  times  and  had  a  journeyman  painter  make  this  sign 
for  his  one-room  cabin: 

JUDGE  ROY  BEAN,  NOTARY  PUBLIC 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE 

LAW  WEST  OF  THE  PECOS 

ICE  BEER 

A  bet  could  be  more  effective  than  the  law  in  times  when  there 
was  precious  little  knowledge  of  the  statutes.  On  an  occasion 
when  a  knowledgeable  attorney  had  quoted  law  the  prosecuting 
attorney,   ignorant  of  the  law,  was  unable   to  refute  him,   but, 
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aware  that  the  justice  of  the  peace  sitting  on  the  case  was  even 
more  in  the  dark  than  he,  he  brazenly  yelled:  "Your  Honor,  that 
ain't  the  law!"  And,  when  the  defendant's  lawyer  insisted  that  it 
was,  boldly  waved  a  ten-dollar  bill,  declaring:  "I'll  bet  ten  dollars 
it  ain't." 

As  the  defending  lawyer  didn't  take  him  up,  the  judge  handed 
down  his  verdict:  "If  you  ain't  got  the  nerve  to  cover  his  ten,  I 
guess  you're  wrong.  The  court  rules  against  you." 

It  was  not  an  isolated  case.  White-whiskered  Judge  Campbell 
owned  a  saloon  on  Main  Street  in  Benicia,  California,  during  the 
'80s,  and  he  officially  administered  justice  over  the  bar,  consulting 
the  dice  before  imposing  penalties  on  transgressors.  If  a  three 
and  a  two  showed  up,  the  offender  served  five  days  or  five  months, 
depending  on  His  Honor's  mood.  He  seldom  jailed  his  best  cus- 
tomers, though  he  was  capable  of  handing  out  stiff  sentences. 
When  a  well-known  character  was  hauled  up  before  him,  Addison 
Mizner  recalled,  Campbell  shook  the  dice  without  waiting  to 
hear  either  complaint  or  defense. 

"Here  you  are  again,  Padie  McAlony,"  he  said,  "lazy,  lousy, 
and  shiftless;  with  no  more  destination  than  a  balloon  in  midair, 
and  less  visible  means  of  support.  Take  a  six  spot  on  the  house." 


Chapter  IV 


The  Navajos  Took  Their  Medicine 
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ITH  the  wars  between  the  Indians  and  the  whites  ended, 
the  Indians'  council  house,  no  longer  needed  for  martial 
powwows  and  less  often  the  scene  of  weighty  conferences 
over  the  welfare  of  the  tribe,  was  used  for  gambling. 
Tribal  play  declined  with  the  Indians'  strength,  and 
freedom  and  feverish  games  for  amusement  took  its  place. 

Traditionally,  when  a  rich  Sioux  died,  his  near  rela- 
tions collected  all  his  possessions  into  little  piles  and  a 
great  feast  was  held  in  his  lodge  to  which  all  the  tribe 
was  invited.  One  Indian,  acting  as  the  dead  man's  ghost, 
gambled  against  the  guests,  who  stood  to  lose  nothing, 
one  at  a  time.  Each  man  who  won  took  a  pile  of  posses- 
sions and  left  the  lodge,  and  play  went  on  until  all  the 
piles  were  gone. 

If  the  Indian  died  poor,  his  rich  relations  or  friends 
supplied  the  goods  to  be  gambled  for.  The  Sioux  found 
playing  cards,  one  of  the  first  things  the  whites  had  intro- 
duced them  to,  an  improvement  on  plum  stones  and  used 
cards  in  these  rituals. 
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During  the  winters  many  tribes  set  aside  a  hogan,  tepee,  or 
wigwam  for  gambling,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  an  unlucky 
brave,  after  losing  everything  including  his  breechcloth,  to 
emerge  into  the  snow  wearing  nothing  but  a  scowl. 

At  Gold  Run,  midway  between  Grass  Valley  and  Nevada  City, 
California,  one  Injun  Jim  found  a  job  during  1850-'51  at  the" 
Quartz  Hotel,  where  a  few  fortunate  miners  lodged.  After  saving 
his  wages  and  their  generous  tips  he  asked  for  a  day  off  to  go 
home  and  visit  his  wives.  Since  it  was  his  first  homecoming  since 
he  had  started  work,  he  invested  in  a  fast  pony,  a  saddle,  fine 
bridle,  a  suit  of  white  man's  clothes,  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  a  silk 
hat.  As  he  rode  off  in  style,  the  miners  cheered  him. 

At  midnight  one  of  the  miners,  awakened  by  a  loud  knocking, 
opened  the  door  and  found  Injun  Jim  shivering,  stark  naked,  in 
the  cold  mountain  air.  Jim  had  gone  overboard  on  a  short-stick 
game,  lost  his  pony,  bridle,  saddle,  suit,  shoes,  and  silk  topper, 
his  cash  savings,  and  his  favorite  wife. 

When  the  white  men  came  and  forcibly  introduced  the  benefits 
of  paleface  civilization  to  their  red  brothers  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, these  Indians,  inherently  gamblers,  learned  new  games  with 
delight,  above  all  poker  for  its  bluff  and  chance.  White-Geese- 
Sounding-On-Waters  was  a  youth  with  so  extraordinary  a  talent 
for  it  he  was  renamed  Poker  Jim,  and  there  were  those  who 
thought  that  the  geese  in  his  original  name  were  the  white  chumps 
who  sat  in  card  fests  with  him.  The  red  sage  of  the  pasteboards 
handed  down  a  remarkably  wise  counsel  to  poker  novices:  "Two 
pair  not  much  good." 

The  squaws  were  as  taken  with  poker  as  their  men.  Paiute 
squaws  in  Indian  camps  on  the  outskirts  of  Virginia  City  did  the 
white  miners'  washing  in  the  early  morning  and,  as  soon  as  the 
laundry  was  clean  and  spread  on  the  rocks  to  dry,  squatted  down 
to  play  poker.  They  kept  at  it  till  evening,  when  the  miners 
brought  the  next  day's  washing  and  picked  up  their  clean  clothes. 
After  a  night  in  their  wigwams  the  washing  and  poker  playing 
began  again.  White  men  as  well  as  Indians  all  over  the  West  were 
often  taken  to  the  cleaners  by  poker-mad  squaws,  who  retain  their 
enthusiasm  and  skill  to  this  day. 

The  Western  Indian's  passion  for  fast  horses  and  betting  on 
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them  equaled  his  love  of  gambling  games.  The  Indian  who  could 
not  buy  or  trade  for  a  horse  was  not  beyond  stealing.  Races  were 
a  signal  for  feasting,  dancing,  and  wagering,  whooping  celebra- 
tions when  the  white  man's  firewater  was  an  added  starter. 

After  the  Osage  Indians  were  forced  to  move  to  Oklahoma  from 
Kansas,  their  horse  races  were  particularly  animated.  The  Federal 
Government,  which  had  sold  their  lands,  held  the  funds  from  the 
sale  in  trust  for  them.  Flush  with  money,  the  Osages  splurged  on 
fast  horses.  Hundreds  of  Indian  families  gathered  and  pitched 
their  tepees  along  the  mile  strip  of  prairie  while  fifteen  to  twenty 
contestants  dumped  their  personal  wagers  on  buffalo  robes  at 
the  end  of  the  course:  red  calico,  riding  whips,  beef  quarters, 
anything  they  could  lay  hands  on.  The  riders,  stripped  to  their 
breechcloths,  the  horses  saddleless,  got  off  to  the  crack  of  a  pistol. 
Their  hair  streaming,  their  lithe  bodies  bronzed  and  shining, 
their  voices  raised  in  bloodcurdling  yells,  they  streaked  furiously 
down  the  prairie.  A  white  official,  usually  a  peace  marshal,  was 
referee  over  any  close  contests.  Frenzied  tribal  dances  and  great 
poker  games  went  on  before  and  after  the  races. 

The  American  Indian  was  a  singer.  He  invoked  music  to  bring 
him  what  he  wanted,  to  celebrate  special  occasions,  for  victory  in 
war  and  favor  in  the  chase,  to  cure  the  sick,  and  lead  the  dead  to 
happy  hunting  grounds.  And  he  sang  as  he  gambled. 

When  a  Navajo  had  bet  everything  down  to  his  last  blanket 
on  a  horse,  he  stole  the  dirt  in  the  hoofprints  of  the  competing 
horses,  or  snatched  dapples  of  foam  from  their  mouths  and  be- 
witched them  by  singing  bad  medicine  songs  over  his  trophies. 
He  urged  great  spirits  to  deprive  the  rival  horses  of  their  shadows, 
the  "living  parts,"  which  are  the  animals'  strength,  then  chanted 
good  medicine  for  his  favorite  horse.  It  was  a  risky  business 
because  if  he  was  caught  his  life  was  in  danger  at  the  hands  of 
the  opposition  horses'  backers. 

Navajos  used  the  same  bad  medicine  on  card  players,  stealing 
a  hair  from  a  gambler's  head  and  uttering  evil  incantations  over 
it.  This  was  a  survival  of  a  past  when  nothing  less  than  a  scalp 
would  serve  their  hatred.  They  also  prayed  their  gods  to  make 
imbeciles  of  their  card  antagonists  by  removing  their  judgment 
and  common  sense,  enfeebling  their  sight,  weakening  their  arms, 
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bodies,  Legs,  and  feet.  This  was  called  "singing  downward"  and 
was  a  grea!  alibi  lor  card  players  who  had  squandered  everything 
ihey  possessed.  Conversely  the  Navajos  san^  "upward"  from  feet 

to  head  as  good  medicine  to  win,  asking  the  gods  to  help  them 
retain  their  strength  and  wits. 

However,  no  amount  of  medicine  seemed  to  help  the  Indians 

when  they  gambled  with  paleface  pi  olessionals  who  left  as  little 
as  possible  to  the  gods  ol  <  hanc  e. 


Chapter  V 


Cow  Towns  and  Men  in  Frock  Coats 
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HE  Earthermost  stations  of  the  railroads  thrusting  out 
across  the  country  in  the  '60s  and  '70s  developed  into 
troublesome  towns  of  groat  commercial  consequence. 
Money  was  plentiful:  huge  payrolls  had  to  be  met  lor 
the  construction  workers  and  the  buffalo  hunters  who 
supplied  their  food;  skinners  were  paid  lor  the  hides  they 
shipped  from  the  terminals;  and  'Texas  cowboys  who  took 
months  to  drive  their  vast  herds  to  the  Kansas  railheads 
were  remunerated  when  they  arrived. 

The  towns  shifted  westward  as  the  railroads  extended, 
becoming  in  turn  markets  and  shipping  points  lor  the 
country's  cattle.  'The  great  trail  drives  began  in  1866  and 
reached  their  golden  age  between    1809  and    188-1. 

I  left  nry  girl   in  a    Texas  shack 
And  told  her  I   was  a-cotning  back; 
Hut    I    lost   at   cauls,   then   lauded  in   jail, 
Then  I  found  myself  on  the  Chisholm  Trail. 

There  was  no  holding  back  the  cowboy  after  his  lonely, 


in 
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monotonous  months  driving  longhorn  herds  up  the  Chisholm 
or  the  Jones  and  Plummer  trails.  When  he  hit  the  railhead  towns 
with  months  of  back  pay  burning  in  his  jeans,  he  headed  straight 
for  the  honky-tonks  and  the  thrills  of  the  gambling  joints.  He 
patronized  the  bordellos,  packed  into  the  saloons,  and  rode  wild 
through  town  banging  away  with  six-shooters  for  the  simple  hell 
of  letting  off  steam. 

I  will  drink,  I  will  gamble,  I  will  play  wild  again, 
Oh,  I'm  a  wild  cowboy  from  the  branding  pen. 

The  cowboys  were  out  to  splurge  and  the  gamblers  to  help 
them  do  it.  His  conspicuous  high  stepping  gave  the  cowboy  a 
picturesqueness  and  bad  reputation  with  people  who  never  saw 
him  except  in  town  whoring,  drinking,  and  gambling.  As  the 
Topeka  Commonwealth  put  it  in  1871:  "The  Texas  cattle  herder 
is  a  character  with  but  few  wants  and  meager  ambition.  His  diet 
is  principally  plug  and  whisky  and  the  occupation  dearest  to  his 
heart  is  gambling." 

The  cowboys  backed  their  luck  with  ready  cash  or,  lacking 
that,  anything  they  could  trade  in  for  chips.  Ben  Thompson,  one 
of  the  West's  deadliest  gamblers,  who  operated  the  Bull's  Head 
in  Abilene,  allowed  buckaroos  from  the  Texas  Trail  to  trade  in 
their  six-shooters  on  regular  valuations:  $22  worth  of  credit  for  a 
Colt,  $18.50  for  a  Remington,  and  $16  for  six-shooters  of  other 
makes.  He  sold  them  on  the  open  market  if  they  were  not 
redeemed  within  a  few  days. 

Oh,  Abilene  is  a  dang  fine  town, 
We'll  liquor  up  and  twirl  those  heifers  all  around; 
Then  back  once  more  with  my  bridle  and  my  hoss 
For  old  John  Chisum  is  a  damned  fine  boss. 

Each  Kansas  cow  capital  had  its  moment  of  supremacy  when 
it  was  known  as  "the  wickedest  town  in  the  West."  Abilene  first, 
then  Wichita,  Newton,  Caldwell,  Hays,  Ellsworth,  and  Dodge  City 
as  the  drives  veered  westward  to  meet  the  advancing  railroads. 

Abilene,  though  its  permanent  population  was  small,  had 
twenty  gambling  houses  and  saloons  and  ten  dance  halls  to  one 
street  as  against  three  ordinary  business  establishments.  Some 
2500  cowboys  —  trail  bosses,  herd  owners,  and  waddies  —  deluged 
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the  town  in  a  single  night,  with  thousands  to  fling  on  women, 
whisky,  poker,  faro,  keno,  and  monte.  During  its  ascendancy 
Abilene  transacted  $300,000,000  business  yearly  in  Texas  long- 
horns. 

By  1873  Ellsworth  boasted  one  bank,  one  newspaper,  five 
hotels,  six  retail  stores,  and  about  thirty  gambling  saloons  and 
palaces  lining  the  plaza. 

The  Union  Pacific  reached  Cheyenne  in  November  1867,  and 
that  town  was  soon  the  rich  but  notorious  cow  capital  of 
Wyoming.  The  gamblers  and  backwash  of  the  Northwest  called 
it  Hell  on  Wheels,  whereas  the  stabler  elements  preferred  to 
think  of  it  as  The  Magic  City  of  the  Plains. 

When  we  reached  Dodge  City,  we  drew  our  four  months'  pay 
Times  were  better  then,  boys,  that  was  a  better  day. 
The  way  we  drank  and  gambled  and  threw  the  girls  around  — 
Say,  a  crowd  of  Texas  cowboys  has  come  to  take  our  town. 

From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  '70s  four  groups  of  transients 
made  Dodge  City  the  most  prosperous  and  wildest  cow  capital: 
the  cow  hands  up  from  the  Panhandle,  the  buffalo  hunters  fitting 
out  their  expeditions,  the  railroad  workers  paid  in  Dodge,  and 
soldiers  stationed  in  the  territorial  forts  and  outposts  who  headed 
to  town  when  they  got  leave.  They  constantly  clashed  among 
themselves  and  with  the  gamblers,  in  this,  the  "wildest,  the 
wickedest,  the  beautiful  bibulous  Babylon  of  the  frontier." 

At  Christmas  of  1875  Dodge  City  contained  a  dozen  dance  halls, 
a  handful  of  stores,  and  forty  saloons  and  gambling  houses.  By 
1878  the  money  passed  hands  across  the  gambling  tables  as  un- 
restrainedly as  in  the  great  mining  camps  of  the  past. 

Old-timers  tell  a  story  about  a  conductor  of  a  train  crossing 
Kansas  who  asked  a  drunken  cowboy  for  his  ticket.  The  man  gave 
the  conductor  a  gold  piece  and  said,  "I  wanna  go  to  hell." 

"Get  off  at  Dodge,"  said  the  conductor  without  batting  an 
eyelash. 

The  honest  gambler  in  the  tough  cow  towns  was  such  a  man 
of  substance  and  influence  that  when  Law  came  to  the  West  he 
frequently  became  its  enforcement  agent.  (Wyatt  Earp  got  $250 
a  month  as  chief  deputy  marshal  of  Dodge  City  in  1876  plus  $2.50 
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for  every  man  he  arrested.)  These  high-toned  gamblers  and  the 
circuit-riding  preachers  were  the  two  breeds  of  men  on  the 
frontier  who  wore  long  black  frock  coats,  white  shirts,  dark  string 
ties,  and  black  Stetsons.  They  were  often  mistaken  for  each  other, 
and  men  in  clerical  style  would  cause  a  great  stir  and  laughter  if 
they  proceeded  to  open  faro  banks  instead  of  holding  prayer  meet- 
ings when  they  came  to  town.  The  frontier  preacher  had  another 
thing  in  common  with  the  gambler  —  he  was  quite  likely  to  wear 
a  gun  belt  and  many  a  man  of  God  could  shoot  as  well  as  he 
proclaimed  the  gospel. 

The  hard-riding,  gun-toting  preachers  aimed  to  corral  straying 
souls  by  coming  to  the  places  where  Sin  was  strong.  In  high-class 
gambling  saloons  proprietors  tried  to  make  their  men  feel  at 
home.  They  were  welcome  to  collect  their  mail,  write  letters, 
read  newspapers,  and  swap  rumors  as  well  as  drink  and  gamble. 
Since  this  was  the  only  place  where  the  adult  male  population 
foregathered,  court  sessions  were  held  here  —  and  religious 
services. 

When  a  preacher  appeared,  the  bar  was  closed  out  of  courtesy, 
the  roulette  wheels  stopped  whining,  the  faro  box  was  covered, 
and  the  poker  players  threw  in  their  cards  and  pocketed  their 
chips.  Men  removed  their  hats  and  listened  and  the  proprietor 
himself  usually  passed  the  hat  when  the  service  was  over. 

If  you'll  listen  a  while,  pard, 

I'll  show  you  the  Bible  in  cards. 

The  ace  that  reminds  us  of  one  God, 

The  deuce  of  the  Father  and  Son. 

The  trey  of  the  Father  and  Son  and  Ghost, 

For  you  see  all  of  them  three  are  but  one. 

An  old  tradition  of  cards  serving  as  the  Bible  originated  in 
Europe  and  was  reincarnated  in  our  own  Civil  War  when  a 
private  soldier,  Richard  Lee,  was  brought  before  a  mayor  for 
playing  cards  during  divine  service.  Asked  to  account  for  this,  he 
explained  that  he  had  been  six  weeks  on  the  march,  without 
Bible  or  common  prayer  book,  with,  indeed,  nothing  but  a  pack 
of  cards.  Spreading  them  before  the  magistrate  he  began  with  the 
ace,  giving  an  explanation  like  the  one  in  the  preacher's  rhyme 
above,  and  continued  to  account   for  all   the  cards   except  the 
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knave,  which,  when  pressed,  he  identified  with  the  constable  who 
had  brought  him  to  book. 

Gamblers  came  in  time  to  take  a  poor  view  of  the  sin-conscious, 
fault-finding  clerics  who  arrived  with  civilization,  but  they  felt 
that  the  old-time;  saddle-sore  circuit  riders  were  men  of  the  Lord 
who  could  savvy  and  justify  the  honest  gambler  and  his  life.  In 
at  least  one  case  an  eloquent  preacher  declared  that  a  right 
gambler  deserved  a  place  in  heaven.  The  Reverend  W.  H.  Knick- 
erbocker was  an  individualist  who  had  resigned  from  the  fashion- 
able Methodist  Trinity  Church  of  Los  Angeles  to  go  out  among 
the  miners.  When  Riley  Grannan,  a  gambler  noted  for  his  gen- 
erosity and  honesty,  died  in  Rawhide,  Nevada,  Knickerbocker 
stood  by  the  crude  coffin  of  raw  wood  where  his  friend  rested  in 
state  in  a  dinky  little  vaudeville  theater  behind  a  saloon.  His 
farewell  sermon  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  cowmen,  prospectors, 
gamblers,  and  other  hardened  adventurers. 

It  was  taken  down  in  shorthand  by  a  reporter  from  a  California 
newspaper  who  had  turned  up  because  Grannan  was  a  celebrity — 
one  of  the  greatest  plungers  on  horses  who  ever  frequented  the 
major  American  tracks.  In  the  course  of  his  heartfelt  eloquence 
Knickerbocker  said  of  Grannan:  "He  was  a  'dead  game  sport.' 
I  say  it  not  irreverently,  but  fill  the  phrase  as  full  of  practical 
human  philosophy  as  it  will  hold,  and  I  believe  that  when  you 
say  one  is  a  'dead  game  sport'  you  have  reached  the  climax  of 
human  philosophy. 

"I  know  that  there  are  those  who  will  condemn  him.  There 
are  those  who  believe  today  that  he  is  reaping  the  reward  for  a 
misspent  life.  There  are  those  who  are  dominated  by  medieval 
creeds.  To  those  I  have  no  words  to  say  about  him.  They  are 
ruled  by  the  skeleton  of  the  past  and  fail  to  see  the  moral  beauty 
of  a  character  lived  outside  their  puritanical  ideas.  His  goodness 
was  not  of  that  type,  but  of  the  type  that  finds  expression  in  a 
word  of  cheer  to  a  discouraged  brother;  the  type  that  finds  expres- 
sion in  quiet  deeds  of  charity;  the  type  that  finds  expression  in 
friendship,  the  sweetest  flower  that  blooms  along  the  dusty  high- 
way of  life;  the  type  that  finds  expression  in  manhood. 

"He  lived  in  the  world  of  sport.  I  do  not  mince  my  words.  I 
am  telling  what  I  believe  to  be  true.  In  the  world  of  sport  — 
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hilarity  sometimes,  and  maybe  worse  —  he  left  the  impress  of  his 
character  on  this  world,  and  through  the  medium  of  his  financial 
power  he  was  able  with  his  money  to  brighten  the  lives  of  its 
inhabitants.  He  wasted  it  so  the  world  says.  But  did  it  ever  occur 
to  you  that  the  most  sinful  men  and  women  who  live  in  this 
world  are  still  men  and  women?  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
the  men  and  women  who  inhabit  the  night-world  are  still  men 
and  women?  A  little  happiness  brought  into  their  lives  means  as 
much  to  them  as  happiness  brought  into  the  lives  of  the  straight 
and  the  good.  If  you  can  take  one  ray  of  sunlight  into  their  night- 
life and  thereby  bring  them  one  single  hour  of  happiness,  I 
believe  you  are  a  benefactor. 

"Riley  Grannan  may  have  'wasted'  some  of  his  money  this 
way.  .  .  . 

"I  say  to  you  that  the  man  who  by  the  use  of  his  money  or  his 
power  is  able  to  smooth  one  wrinkle  from  the  brow  of  care,  is 
able  to  change  one  moan  or  sob  into  a  song,  is  able  to  wipe  away 
one  tear  and  in  its  place  put  a  jewel  of  joy  —  this  man  is  a  public 
benefactor. 

"I  believe  that  some  of  Riley  Grannan's  money  was  'wasted' 
in  this  way." 

Riley  Grannan  was  a  prototype  of  the  ace  frontier  gambler 
who  relied  on  knowledge  and  instinct  to  win.  Shallow  short-card 
swindlers  seldom  got  beyond  dealing  stud  on  small  salaries  for 
the  house,  and  tinhorn  cheats  usually  had  brief  careers  that  ended 
under  Boot  Hill  earth.  A  Boot  Hill  cemetery,  reserved  for  men 
who  tried  to  trim  the  cowboy  and  were  less  quick  on  the  draw, 
could  be  found  on  the  edge  of  most  Western  towns. 

Played  five  aces. 
Now  playing  a  harp. 
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HE  deterioration  in  moral  conduct  that  followed  the 
Civil  War  and  the  invention  of  the  Colt  .45  were  in  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  waves  of  immorality  and 
violence  that  swept  the  border  towns.  Everybody  went 
armed  and  all  disputes  were  settled  by  six-shooters.  The 
wild  bunch  of  the  Western  frontier,  hard  men  who 
laughed,  drank,  fornicated,  and  fought,  made  rules  to 
suit  themselves,  simple  rules  that  set  no  limits  on  their 
freedom  of  action.  A  man  did  what  he  damned  pleased. 
If  he  stepped  on  somebody's  toes  or  rubbed  him  the 
wrong  way,  he  was  splashed  with  bullets  unless  he  could 
shoot  quicker  and  straighter. 

Gamblers  played  with  their  backs  to  the  wall  and  guns 
at  their  sides.  The  cowboys,  dangerously  trigger-disposed 
when  likkered  up  or  angry,  often  shot  up  the  gambling 
house  and  the  winning  gambler  when  they  were  jarred 
by  losses.  Many  a  trail  boss  could  boast  that  every  member 
of  his  outfit  had  killed  a  man.  But  others  fell  to  walleyed 
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gamblers  who  shot  their  way  to  fame  and  filled  the  Boot  Hills 
with  troublesome  cow  hands. 

Let  sixteen  gamblers  come  handle  my  coffin, 

Let  sixteen  cowboys  come  sing  me  a  song. 

Take  me  to  the  graveyard  and  lay  the  sod  o'er  me, 

For  I'm  a  poor  cowboy  and  I  know  I've  done  wrong. 

The  Cowboy's  Lament  or  The  Streets  of  Laredo  tells  the  sad 
history  that  culminates  in  this  poignant  entombment. 

Oh  once  in  the  saddle  I  used  to  go  dashin' 

And  once  in  the  saddle  I  used  to  go  gay. 

But  I  first  took  to  drinkin'  an'  then  to  card  playin'. 

An'  then  I  got  shot,  so  I'm  dyin'  today. 

Then  beat  your  drum  slowly  an'  play  your  fife  lowly, 

Get  six  of  them  gamblers  to  carry  me  along, 

An'  in  the  grave  throw  me  an'  roll  some  rocks  o'er  me, 

I'm  just  a  poor  cowboy,  I  know  I  done  wrong. 

In  other  versions  the  slow  beat  of  a  death  march  can  be  heard 
in  the  cadence  and  plaintive  intonation: 

Six  young  gamblers,  papa,  to  balance  my  coffin, 
Sixteen  young  whore  gals  for  to  sing  me  a  song, 
Tell  them  to  bring  'long  a  bunch  of  them  sweetsmelling 

roses, 
So  they  can't  smell  me  while  they  drive  me  'long. 

Whisky  was  responsible  for  many  a  sudden  death  along  the 
frontier.  The  best  gamblers  were  calm  and  impassive  and  stayed 
away  from  drinking.  House  gamblers  were  not  even  allowed  to 
drink  during  working  hours,  if  the  proprietor  was  on  his  toes, 
for  only  sober  could  they  play  and  bet  their  cards  right.  But 
some  of  the  ones  sensible  enough  not  to  murder  the  whisky  glass 
when  dealing  got  bung-eyed  in  their  hours  away  from  the  tables, 
lost  their  tempers,  and  ended  up  in  the  midst  of  lead  slingings. 

While  no  one  is  entirely  sure,  it  seems  likely  that  Charlie 
Storms,  without  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  gamblers  and  gun 
slingers  of  the  West,  was  pretty  well  sozzled  when  he  took  on 
Luke  Short  in  a  gun  duel  at  Tombstone.  If  Charlie  had  been 
sober,  perhaps  not  he  but  little  Luke  Short  would  have  ended  up 
the  customer  for  Boot  Hill  sod.  The  shoot-up  has  been  discussed 
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for  decades  in  bunkhouses,  bars,  and  gambling  hells.  Why  did 
these  two  expert  gun  fighters  wrangle? 

Charlie  Storms  and  Luke  Short  were  normally  civil  when  they 
played  for  high  stakes,  winning  and  losing  without  the  quiver  of 
a  whisker.  Their  ability  with  guns  was  as  well  known  as  their 
talent  for  cards.  But  so  far  as  anybody  knew  there  had  never  been 
bad  blood  between  them. 

However,  there  was  a  general  gamblers'  war  on  in  Tombstone 
in  1880.  The  most  sumptuous  gambling  saloon  in  town,  the 
Oriental,  was  the  most  patronized,  and  proprietors  of  quieter 
joints  were  naturally  jealous.  They  hired  gunmen  to  intimidate 
the  Oriental's  clientele  with  rowdy  hossplay  and  gun  spraying. 
The  feud  was  lively,  but  none  of  the  professional  gamblers  had 
traded  bullets. 

Then  Charlie  Storms  and  Luke  Short  mixed  it  up  with  each 
other. 

The  popular  and  probably  least  garbled  version  is  that  Luke, 
newly  come  from  Dodge  City  to  play  for  the  Oriental,  was  paying 
off  a  coppered  bet  while  dealing  a  simple  game  of  faro  just  as 
Charlie  Storms  barged  in.  Charlie  had  a  load  of  whisky  under  his 
skin  and  a  cantankerous  bug  in  his  brain.  He  started  making 
cracks  about  the  Oriental's  employees,  looking  at  Luke. 

"They're  all  bowels  and  no  guts,"  Charlie  sneered. 

Luke  ignored  him  and  went  on  dealing.  Charlie  kept  right  on 
needling,  trying  to  get  a  rise  out  of  Luke.  Finally  some  of  his 
cronies  managed  to  haul  Storms  away.  Before  long  he  was  back, 
still  drunk,  still  dangerous. 

The  little  dealer  had  gone  out  to  eat,  so  Storms  waited  for  him 
in  front  of  the  Oriental.  When  he  spotted  Luke  Short  coming 
back  he  dared  him  to  a  gun  duel,  popping  off  big  by  offering 
Short  the  first  shot.  One  shot  was  all  Luke  needed  to  kill  Charlie 
Storms. 

"Charlie  should' ve  known  better  than  to  throw  lead  when  he 
was  alkied  up,"  his  friends  said. 

"Yes,  he  should've  known  better." 

Some  gamblers  used  the  derringer,  a  pistol  with  a  large  bore, 
slight  enough  to  secrete  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  barrel  was 
so  short  that  the  weapon  was  inaccurate  beyond  a  five-foot  range. 
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Its  second  disadvantage  was  that  after  one  shot  it  had  to  t 
reloaded,  so  the  holder  of  the  derringer  who  missed  was  in  tl: 
power  of  the  man  with  a  slower  six-gun.  Men  who  favored  de 
ringers  were  likely  to  carry  a  pair. 

Most  super-killers  preferred  the  six-gun  with  a  tied-back  c 
stripped  trigger.  The  experienced  fighter  could  raise  and  relea; 
the  hammer  with  his  thumb  and  send  six  shots  spurting  out  ; 
great  speed. 

Of  course  a  smart  gambler  no  more  played  his  cards  wild  an 
foolish  than  he  went  plumb  loco  with  his  shooting  irons.  Bot 
games  called  for  steadiness.  Even  though  an  accurate  gun  sling( 
might  finish  him  with  the  first  bullet,  the  nervy  gambler  w« 
prone  to  hold  his  fire,  in  the  hopes  that  the  opponent  woul 
expend  his  shots  crazily,  leaving  the  gambler  to  end  the  pari 
with  one  well-placed  shot. 

Cockeyed  Frank  Loving,  who  played  poker  in  the  Long  Branc 
Saloon  of  Dodge  City,  had  a  misunderstanding  with  Levi  Richar< 
son,  the  old  buffalo  hunter.  Richardson,  known  all  along  tl: 
frontier  as  quick  with  pistol  and  rifle,  had  word  passed  straigl 
to  Frank  Loving-  that  he  was  out  gunning  for  him.  Loving,  tl: 
youngest  gambler  in  Dodge  City,  was  dealing  poker  when  tl: 
news  reached  him,  and  he  reckoned  the  smartest  thing  was  to  s 
with  his  back  to  the  wall,  his  eyes  covering  the  front  door.  Th 
boy  changed  his  seat  and  went  on  playing,  giving  no  sign  of  bein 
perturbed.  Wyatt  Earp,  himself  a  great  gambler  and  gun  fighte 
equally  cool  at  playing  and  killing,  advised  him:  "Take  yov 
time  and  make  your  shots  count." 

Before  long  the  old  buffalo  hunter  stampeded  into  the  Lon 
Branch  saloon,  brandishing  an  ugly-looking  .45.  Faster  than 
took  to  give  two  whoops  and  a  holler,  the  players  at  Loving 
table  scattered  and  the  old  frontiersman  emptied  the  chambei 
of  his  Colt  wildly.  The  youngster  sat  through  it  without  turnin 
a  hair  and  not  a  bullet  grazed  him.  Then,  while  all  the  saloo 
watched  with  dread  fascination  and  Richardson  waited  with  th 
grit  of  a  brave  man  who  knows  his  time  has  come,  Frank  Lovin 
raised  his  pistol  and  let  loose  with  one  neat,  deadly  slug. 

It  was  in  Bowlby's  gambling  hell  in  Cheyenne  that  Charli 
Harrison,  celebrated  for  his  daring,  had  a  run-in  with  Jim  Lev] 
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a  hard  hombre  new  to  town  but  famous  from  his  Deadwood  days 
as  being  handy  with  a  six-shooter.  Neither  man  was  packing  a 
pistol  when  the  row  began,  so  they  left  Bowlby's  to  get  their 
shooting  irons,  agreeing  to  meet  in  front  of  the  Dyer  House  and 
shoot  on  sight. 

The  citizens  of  Cheyenne  started  to  make  book  on  the  outcome, 
with  Harrison  favored  to  kill  Levy  in  full  daylight.  The  few  who 
had  seen  Levy  swap  shots  in  Deadwood  played  a  gambler's  hunch 
and  put  their  money  on  him. 

Charlie  Harrison  came  around  the  corner  as  Levy  stepped  out 
of  the  Dyer  House,  and  both  men  reached  for  their  irons.  Harri- 
son, a  split  second  faster  on  the  draw,  blazed  away  first  and 
emptied  his  .45  in  a  rain  of  lead  before  Jim  Levy,  deliberately 
using  a  heartbeat  of  time  to  aim,  sent  a  bullet  smashing  through 
Harrison's  mid-section.  Jim  Levy  walked  away,  nicked  but  not 
seriously  harmed.  Charlie  spun  and  dropped,  dying  minutes 
later,  and  the  smart  bettors  who  had  backed  him  stood  drinks  for 
the  boys.  The  whole  town  turned  out  for  his  funeral. 

Part  of  the  gamblers'  code  was  to  take  swift  action  at  the  green 
table  —  shoot  first  and  ask  questions  later.  In  a  street  duel  they 
seldom  shot  without  warning. 

The  man  who  shot  and  killed  was  renowned  as  a  trigger  genius, 
and  there  was  no  rest  for  him.  An  unknown  could  gain  fame 
with  one  bullet.  In  every  wild  town  great  fighters  were  stalked 
by  desperadoes  bent  on  keeping  men  from  forgetting  their  names 
by  shooting  it  out  with  celebrities.  The  killer-gambler  was  arro- 
gant enough  to  take  a  chance  with  death  just  to  satisfy  his  urge  for 
melodrama.  He  moved  into  rough  camps  knowing  that  his  very 
name  was  a  challenge,  and  he  shot  on  the  slightest  provocation. 

The  lions  in  the  mountains  I've  drove  them  to  their  lairs; 

The  wildcats  are  my  playmates  and  I've  wrestled  grizzly  bears; 

I'm  wild  and  wooly  and  full  of  fleas; 

And  I've  never  been  curried  above  the  knees. 

Whoopee!  It's  my  night  to  h-o-w-1. 

The  rotgut  that  passed  for  whisky  on  the  frontier  divested 
many  a  maverick  of  caution  and  encouraged  an  exaggerated  belief 
in  his  gun  prowess,  often  deflated  by  a  quick  dose  of  lead 
poisoning. 
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Bat  Masterson  was  one  of  the  few  gunman-gamblers  who  lived 
long  and  died  in  bed.  This  bright  flame,  who  for  years  added  his 
glow  to  the  lurid  West,  said  he  hated  shooting  any  man  who  had 
put  his  nose  too  deep  in  a  bottle,  and  was  admired  for  it.  In  his 
youth  in  the  '70s  and  '80s,  as  a  buffalo  hunter,  scout,  and  law 
man,  he  had  known  many  mustachioed,  cold-eyed  gamblers,  and 
few  of  their  shooting  or  card  techniques  had  escaped  him. 

Old-timers  like  to  recall  the  time  about  1890  when  Bat  was 
dealing  cards  for  Watrous  and  Bannigan  in  Creede.  When  he 
was  off  duty,  mingling  with  the  boys  at  the  bar  one  night,  a  drunk 
struck  him  across  the  face  without  warning.  The  rumble  of  voices 
over  the  whisky  glasses  died  instantly,  the  click  of  chips  ceased, 
and  men  waited  to  hear  Masterson's  guns  roar.  According  to  one 
witness,  "The  silence  was  so  great  we  could  hear  the  electric 
light  sputter  in  the  next  room,"  for  Bat  was  a  fighting  tiger  with 
a  six-shooter.  Masterson  looked  the  drunk  up  and  down,  gave  a 
loud  laugh,  then  his  face  froze  as  he  told  the  whisky-deluded 
bravo  to  come  back  sober  if  he  wanted  to  trade  bullets. 

The  one  thing  the  gambler  could  never  afford  to  relax  was 
vigilance  and  he  slept  with  his  loaded  six-shooter  close  to  hand. 

Early  in  the  winter  of  1874  gold  was  discovered  in  the  Black 
Hills  of  Dakota  Territory.  By  the  spring  of  '76  Deadwood  Gulch 
was  on  the  map,  and  before  the  year  was  out  seven  thousand  gold 
seekers  had  made  it  a  crazy,  lawless  town.  Wild  Bill  Hickok  was 
among  the  rogues,  loose  fish  scamps,  and  colorful  characters  with 
six-guns  and  cards.  He  gambled  with  adventurers  like  Charlie 
Utter,  California  Jack,  Bedrock  Tom,  and  Charlie  Storms. 

When  Wild  Bill  arrived  at  the  divide  and  looked  down  into 
the  gulch,  he  had  a  premonition  that  he  would  not  leave  the 
town  alive  and  he  was  right.  On  August  2,  1876,  he  accepted  a 
seat  not  backed  against  a  wall  in  Nuttal  and  Mann's  gambling 
saloon.  Likkered  up  and  the  worse  for  it,  Crooked  Nose  McCall 
sneaked  in  behind  Wild  Bill  and  shot  him  in  the  back  of  the 
head.  Wild  Bill  slid  to  the  floor  without  a  sound,  his  knees  drawn 
up  and  his  fingers  tight  around  a  queen  and  two  pairs,  aces  and 
eights.  Ever  since,  aces  and  eights  have  been  called  "the  dead 
man's  hand." 

Bill  had  been  a  fanatic  about  draw  poker,  but  he  was  not  the 
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shrewdest  of  gamblers  and  often  came  out  on  the  short  end.  He 
was  strictly  on  the  square,  dangerous  whenever  he  caught  anyone 
running  a  brace  game  against  him.  One  of  many  legends  tells 
how  in  Bill's  scouting  days  he  was  regularly  cleaned  out  by  a 
sharp  gambler  named  McDonald  in  Sioux  City.  Wild  Bill's 
friends  had  a  notion  that  the  tinhorn  wasn't  winning  on  mere 
luck  and  skill,  so  they  warned  Hickok.  But  Hickok  said  cockily 
that  he  could  take  care  of  himself. 

One  night  in  a  two-handed,  sky's-the-limit  game  Wild  Bill 
drank  as  he  played  and  by  midnight,  though  he  seemed  calm  and 
stony,  he  was  tense  underneath.  McDonald  made  the  mistake  of 
disregarding  these  signals  and  the  game  went  on.  Bill  began  to 
bet  heavily  on  an  apparently  strong  hand,  McDonald  raising 
every  time.  The  middle  of  the  table  was  piled  high  with  money. 

"I've  got  three  jacks,"  McDonald  said,  and  showed  his  hand. 

"I  have  a  full  house  —  three  aces  and  a  pair  of  sixes,"  said  Bill, 
throwing  his  cards  face  down  on  the  table. 

"Ace  full  on  sixes  wins,"  said  McDonald.  He  turned  up  Bill's 
cards.  "Hold  on!"  he  cried.  "I  see  only  two  aces  and  one  six." 

Wild  Bill  whipped  out  a  six-gun  with  his  right  hand  and 
replied,  "Here's  my  other  six."  Then  he  flashed  a  bowie  knife 
with  his  left  hand.  "And  here's  my  one  spot." 

"That  hand  is  good,"  said  McDonald  coolly.  "Take  the  pot." 


Chapter   VII 


The  Gambler,  the  Prostitute, 
and  the  Bully 


N 


OT  every  picturesque  fellow  gained  the  mythical  status  of 
a  Wild  Bill  Hickok.  In  the  San  Francisco  of  the  70s  the 
lurid  John  Peters  began  a  minor  tragedy  that  history  has 
ignored. 

A  Barbary  Coast  combination  gambling  hall  and  saloon 
was  crowded  with  men  drinking  up  and  listening  to  the 
professor  thump  the  piano,  while  a  voluptuous  thrush 
sang  a  song  just  coming  into  vogue  in  San  Francisco: 

I  sat  down  to  a  coon-can  game, 

But  couldn't  play  my  hand, 
I  was  thinking  of  the  woman  I  love, 

Run  away  with  another  man. 

The  entire  saloon,  gripped  by  the  spell  of  this  creepy 
song,  joined  in  the  chorus: 

Run  away  with  another  man, 

Poor  boy! 
Run  away  with  another  man. 

One  of  the  red-light  beauties  wandered  away  from  the 
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music  to  the  rear,  where  a  red-hot  poker  game  was  proceeding 
under  a  pall  of  seegar  smoke.  Ann  Masters,  prominent  in  local 
brothel  society,  looked  with  interest  at  one  of  the  players,  tall, 
darkly  handsome  John  Peters,  who  sat  behind  flashy  stacks  of 
gold,  silver  coin  and  chips.  This  man,  recently  arrived  on  the 
Barbary  Coast,  had  already  earned  a  reputation  for  his  wits,  his 
fancy  clothes,  and  his  card  manipulation. 

Peters  looked  up  from  his  cards  long  enough  to  catch  the 
woman's  glance  and  for  days  afterward  he  remembered  the  eyes 
that  were  brown  and  deeper  than  a  wild  doe's,  the  hair  that  was 
bright  and  soft.  Her  nose  was  short,  her  cheeks  clear,  and,  alto- 
gether, he  had  never  seen  a  prettier  face.  Ann  Masters  was  a 
beauty  in  her  low-cut  gown,  showing  off  a  powdered,  delightful 
bosom.  For  once  in  his  life  something  more  important  than  aces 
and  deuces  was  shaping  up. 

John  Peters  played  out  his  hand,  cashed  in  his  chips,  and  went 
over  to  where  Ann  Masters  was  standing.  He  spoke  to  her  as  if 
he  had  known  her  all  his  life  and  they  went  upstairs  into  one  of 
the  private  rooms.  Before  the  night  was  over  these  hard  and 
worldly  people  had  discovered  that  they  were  honestly  in  love. 

Son  of  a  distinguished  Connecticut  clergyman,  John  Peters,  had 
had  every  advantage,  even  to  attending  Yale,  where  he  steeped 
himself  in  English  literature  and  the  classics.  Well  built  and  co- 
ordinated, he  first  rowed,  then  became  an  outstanding  pupil  of 
pugilist  Bill  McCabe,  the  London  Pet.  He  was  already  wild, 
given  to  flings  at  the  student  gambling  nests  and  noted  on  the 
campus  as  a  reckless  and  successful  card  player.  So  he  graduated 
without  honors,  shunned  by  his  classmates  as  a  cardshark.  As  a 
professional  gambler  Peters  tackled  New  York,  rambled  south  to 
New  Orleans,  and,  with  a  homicide  charge  hanging  over  him,  fled 
to  St.  Louis.  Everywhere  he  talked  like  a  scholar,  slicked  himself 
out  like  a  gentleman,  and  gambled  convincingly  with  the 
moneyed  bloods.  When  his  unprincipled  cheating  of  suckers 
netted  him  a  quick  fortune,  St.  Louis  seemed  too  easy  and  he 
journeyed  to  San  Francisco  to  become  one  of  the  Barbary  Coast's 
most  elegant,  dangerous,  and  dissolute  gamblers. 

Of  course  women  were  nothing  new  to  John  Peters.  But  there 
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was  no  dealing  from  the  bottom  in  Ann  Master's  case.  His  love 
was  strictly  square. 

Ann  Masters's  life  was  an  old  story.  The  daughter  of  respectable 
New  England  parents,  she  was  a  young  and  pretty  dish  when  she 
first  "went  wrong"  and  ran  away  to  Boston  to  ply  the  harlot's 
trade.  She  hustled  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  Denver  before 
reaching  San  Francisco.  In  the  lace-curtained,  high,  chandeliered 
rooms  of  the  superior  bawdyhouses  men  paid  handsomely  for  her 
talented  amours.  Big,  ample-bosomed,  and  attractive,  she  was 
built  for  male  enjoyment  and  her  clients  showered  her  with  gifts. 

Her  love  for  John  Peters  put  Ann  Masters  out  of  business. 
She  ceased  hustling  and  longed  to  be  a  lady,  longed,  too,  for  her 
gambling  man  to  lead  a  conventional  life.  John  Peters  never  gave 
a  sucker  a  break  and  someday  she  might  lose  him  to  a  gun  or  a 
knife.  Peters  was  willing  to  abandon  his  cheating  ways  to  make 
her  happy. 

They  turned  their  backs  on  San  Francisco  and  moved  eastward, 
finally  settling  in  the  wide-open  town  of  Anton-Chicot,  New 
Mexico.  John  Peters  became  Jean  Pierres  because  John  Peters 
was  a  wanted  man  in  several  states. 

Anton-Chicot  stood  on  a  plateau,  eighty-five  miles  east  of  Albu- 
querque, thirty  miles  due  south  of  Las  Vegas,  in  a  bowl  of  moun- 
tains with  a  branch  of  the  Pecos  River  flowing  by.  Life  was  cheap 
and  insecure,  so  everybody  went  armed  and  most  men  slept  in 
their  clothes,  knives  and  guns  at  their  sides.  Peters  and  his  Ann 
opened  the  Casa  Rouge  on  the  plaza,  the  center  of  town,  in  an 
adobe  house  one  story  high  with  a  garden  and  a  fountained  court- 
yard. Peters  hired  a  bartender  and  three  tinhorns  to  deal,  with 
orders  to  deal  honestly.  The  lovers  lived  happily  in  one  of  the 
back  rooms  and  prospered. 

In  the  spring  of  1873,  Mike  Shaw,  as  bad  an  hombre  as  the 
Southwest  ever  knew,  swaggered  through  the  streets  of  Anton- 
Chicot.  Swarthy  bartenders  in  Mexican  cantinas  were  dazzled  by 
the  huge  gringo's  capacity  for  their  tequila  and  cowed  by  his  roar- 
ing, drunken  voice  as  he  staggered  from  saloon  to  saloon. 

Mike  had  been  a  New  York  Bowery  b'hoy  in  his  younger  days, 
a  sidewalk  bully,  a  barroom  brute  available  cheap  for  brawls  and 
dirty  work  with  fist  and  club.  As  a  volunteer  fireman  he  made 
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money  looting  burning  buildings.  But  he  slugged  and  stole  once 
too  often  and  had  to  leave  town  when  the  police  started  moving 
in  on  him.  Owing  to  his  bully-boy  tactics  he  left  Chicago  at  the 
point  of  a  pistol.  The  vigilantes  in  San  Francisco  dangled  a  noose 
under  his  nose  and  invited  him  to  leave  town,  fast.  In  Denver  he 
barely  escaped  the  Regulars,  who  resolved  criminal  problems  by 
lynch  law.  From  Santa  Fe  he  fled,  as  a  horse  thief,  and  landed  in 
Anton-Chicot  with  a  standing  reward  on  his  head,  dead  or  alive. 
No  one  had  the  temerity  to  collect. 

Mike  Shaw  was  at  the  Casa  Rouge  one  night  when  the  house- 
man caught  him  sneaking  a  card  from  the  deck.  Hard  words  fol- 
lowed and  Mike  knocked  his  accuser  down.  He  reached  for  his 
gun  but  Jean  Pierres,  at  that  moment  inspecting  the  faro  and 
roulette  tables,  knocked  it  out  of  Mike's  hand.  Mike  roared  and 
jumped  Pierres.  Each  pulled  a  knife.  Pierres  took  Shaw's  blade 
in  his  shoulder  and  managed  to  stick  his  knife  through  the  Bowery 
bruiser's  left  forearm.  The  customers  hauled  both  men  off  to 
their  respective  beds,  where  their  wounds  were  treated.  As  a 
group  of  Texas  cowboys  bore  Mike  away  he  still  had  strength 
enough  to  swear  that  Jean  Pierres  would  die  for  this. 

After  they  recovered,  they  warily  avoided  each  other  but  both 
went  armed.  Matters  stood  so  for  several  months  while  the  town 
waited  for  a  showdown. 

Jean  Pierres  got  up  one  beautiful  July  morning  and  dressed 
himself  in  front  of  the  large  mirror  in  his  bedroom.  He  was 
unusually  particular  about  his  appearance,  combing  and  stroking 
his  curly  hair  and  twirling  his  droopy  mustache.  He  put  on  his 
best  silk  underwear  and  his  finest  outer  garments. 

Ann  Masters,  lying  awake  and  eight  months  pregnant,  watched 
her  lover  dress  his  fastidious  best,  and  when  he  put  on  an  expen- 
sive Panama  asked  in  alarm,  "Where  are  you  off  to,  Jack?'' 

"Only  to  open  the  bar.  Go  back  to  sleep." 

"What's  the  time?" 

"Six."  He  stooped  over  the  bed.  "Kiss  me  good  morning,  Ann." 

"Please  don't  go  out,  Jack,"  she  begged.  "Something  is  going 
to  happen." 

"If  anything  should  ever  happen  to  me  there's  plenty  of  cash 
in  the  safe.  You  need  never  worry,  angel,"  he  answered  lightly. 
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Ann  held  her  man  close  and  cried,  "Don't  go  out,  Jack.  Don't!" 

Jean  kissed  her  gently,  went  to  a  drawer,  and  took  out  his 
ivory-  and  silver-handled  .45,  put  it  in  his  pistol  pocket,  and  left 
the  room. 

Ann  called  her  half-breed  Mexican  and  Indian  maid  to  help 
her  dress.  She  slipped  a  keen-bladed  stiletto  into  the  front  of  her 
frock  and  went  in  search  of  her  man.  With  great  relief  she  found 
him  smoking  on  the  veranda,  enjoying  the  mountain  air.  Ann 
stayed  beside  him  all  morning. 

During  the  early  afternoon  Jean  left  the  Casa  Rouge  before 
Ann  could  pick  up  her  hat  and  go  with  him.  As  she  stepped  out 
of  the  door  the  sound  of  a  pistol  sent  a  chill  through  her.  Men 
were  gathering  around  the  bleeding  body  of  her  gambler.  She 
was  just  in  time  to  hear  him  cough  out  his  last  words.  "Thank 
God,  I  die  dressed  like  a  gentleman."  Unnoticed  in  the  excited 
crowd,  she  slipped  around  to  where  Mike  Shaw  stood,  drew  the 
stiletto,  and  with  the  strength  of  her  hatred  plunged  its  blade 
into  his  thick  throat.  She  tore  the  wounded  bruiser's  hair,  bit  his 
hands  and  arms,  spat  in  his  agonized  face,  and  screamed  curses 
at  him  till  he  died  at  her  feet. 

Then  Ann  Masters  fainted. 

Roughened  hands  carried  her  tenderly  back  to  her  room, 
where,  that  night,  her  child  was  born  and  died.  For  weeks  she 
lay  near  death  and  when  she  recovered  she  auctioned  off  the  Casa 
Rouge  and  left  Anton-Chicot  for  parts  unknown.  No  word  of  her 
was  ever  heard  again. 

Jean  Pierres  and  Mike  Shaw  were  buried  side  by  side  in  the 
Boot  Hill  cemetery  where  their  contemporaries  have  long  since 
joined  them.  And  the  little  town,  Anton-Chico,  now  without  the 
final  "t,"  is  a  peaceful,  friendly  place  today,  sleepy  beside  the 
Pecos. 


Chapter   VIII 


The  Women 
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O  prospector  expected  to  stay.  They  started  out  to  dig, 
make  their  pile,  and  go  back  rich.  So  they  left  their  wives 
and  sweethearts  at  home.  In  the  West  there  might  be  one 
woman  to  ten  men,  five  to  a  hundred,  or  sometimes  no 
women  at  all. 

There  were  never  enough  women  for  the  dances  set 
afoot  by  any  prospector  who  could  provide  music,  so  half 
the  men  tied  bits  of  cloth  around  their  arms  or  tucked 
patches  of  calico  in  their  belts  to  designate  themselves 
pro  tern  ladies.  "Long-bearded  men  with  flannel  shirts 
went  through  all  the  steps  and  figures  of  the  dance  with 
as  much  enthusiasm  as  if  their  partners  had  been  the 
gentler  sex." 

The  California  census  of  1850  reported  seven  women 
for  every  hundred  males,  but  most  of  the  women  were  in 
the  cities.  When  Horace  Greeley  visited  Gregory  Gulch, 
Colorado  Territory,  in  June  1859,  he  found  a  mining 
camp  of  four   thousand  men   with   twelve   females:    five 
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white  women  and  seven  Indian  squaws,  two  of  them  with  white 
husbands.  There  were  five  white  women  in  Denver  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1859,  a  dozen  the  following  winter,  as  against  a  male 
population  exceeding  a  thousand. 

The  arrival  of  anything  in  a  bonnet  and  skirt  was  the  signal 
for  a  holiday  in  a  mining  town.  Miners  in  California  gave  gold 
to  amazed  parents  for  the  privilege  of  touching  the  heads  of 
their  young  daughters. 

The  few  women  who  did  venture  into  the  boom  camps  and  the 
wild  towns  were  likely  to  be  of  the  scarlet  sisterhood.  They  cashed 
in  behind  the  narrow  doors  of  the  cribs,  in  the  lush  boudoirs  of 
fancy  bordellos,  and  in  upstairs  rooms  of  the  combination  hurdy- 
gurdy  houses  and  gambling  saloons.  Every  woman  was  attractive 
to  the  hungry  eyes  of  the  men;  every  woman  felt  like  a  great 
courtesan.  And  at  no  other  time  or  place  have  women  been  more 
brazenly  wanton  or  profited  more  from  promiscuity.  Vice  was 
accepted  as  a  necessity. 

The  best  come-on  any  gambling-house  proprietor  could  have 
was  a  professional  gambling  woman.  Men  lost  willingly  for  the 
favor  of  a  smile,  the  touch  of  the  fingers  that  dealt  the  cards  and 
raked  in  the  cash.  But  not  many  of  the  adventurous  sisters  re- 
mained in  that  calling  for  long.  Instead  they  turned  to  picking" 
up  cart  wheels  of  gold  trading  on  their  flesh. 

A  few  did  make  gambling  their  profession  and  they  were  color- 
ful and  competent,  fighting  the  tiger  or  taking  a  hand  in  a  hot 
card  fest  with  the  best.  Kitty  the  Schemer,  who  followed  the 
boom  towns  in  the  '70s  and  '80s,  was  the  kind  of  woman  mothers 
warn  their  sons  against.  She  made  her  way  by  being  an  easy 
woman  in  a  man's  town,  but  gambling  was  her  favorite  pursuit. 
Big  Nose  Kate  Fisher,  doxy  of  gambling,  gunning  Doc  Holliday, 
was  so  expert  at  cards  there  wasn't  an  hombre  alive  who  could 
bluff  her.  She  never  hesitated  to  look  down  a  man's  throat  when 
she  had  an  ace  to  draw  and  she  could  bet  a  sick  hand  to  win  as 
though  she  held  a  royal  flush.  Colorado  Charlie  Utter's  mistress, 
Minnie,  four  feet  tall,  was  known  all  over  the  Southwest  as  an 
ace  poker  player,  particularly  in  El  Paso,  where  she  ranked  as  the 
best  house  dealer  in  Charlie's  gambling  hell.  He  and  Minnie 
went  south  of  the  border  after  reformers  took  over  El  Paso,  and 
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rambled  and  gambled  through  Central  America  till  fever  finished 
Charlie  and  Minnie  came  back  to  live  out  her  days  in  Los 
Angeles. 

When  Americans  began  to  stream  into  the  Southwest,  Dona 
Gertrudes  de  Barcelo,  more  familiarly  known  as  "La  Tules," 
was  the  most  beautiful  monte  sharp  ever  to  grace  the  Santa  Fe 
gambling  tables  and  probably  one  of  the  greatest  gamblers  the 
Southwest  ever  produced.  She  owned  several  exclusive  gambling 
halls  on  Santa  Fe's  main  avenue,  San  Francisco  Street,  with  car- 
pets laid  wall  to  wall,  chandeliers  shiny  bright  under  countless 
candles,  and  talented  musicians  playing  while  men  gambled  for- 
tunes in  pesos,  gold,  and  silver. 

The  senorita  had  come  up  the  hard  way.  Born  into  a  family  of 
poor  Mexican  peons,  she  left  home  at  about  sixteen  and  went  to 
Taos  to  become  a  prostitute.  Strumpets  were  as  numerous  as  fleas 
on  a  dog  and  came  dirt  cheap  in  Taos.  La  Tules  wanted  a  better 
market  for  her  charms  and  in  1834  gravitated  to  Santa  Fe,  where 
men  had  money  to  pay  for  a  beautiful  young  daughter  of  joy  and 
Mexican  silver  dollars  began  to  roll  in. 

La  Tules  had  gambling  fever  and  when  she  was  not  working 
at  her  profession  she  spent  her  time  and  money  at  the  monte 
tables.  On  one  of  these  sprees  the  senorita  earned  enough  money 
to  give  up  hustling,  opened  a  monte  bank  of  her  own,  and  became 
a  full-time  professional  gambler.  She  grew  very  rich  in  a  very  few 
years,  wore  the  finest  dresses,  adorned  her  fingers  with  rings,  and 
hung  three  gold  chains  around  her  neck,  on  the  longest  of  which 
was  a  large  gold  crucifix.  By  1843  it  was  known  to  one  and  all 
that  La  Tules  ran  the  steepest  games  in  the  Southwest.  Only  the 
most  favored  entered  her  private  salon,  where  she  herself  dealt 
monte  for  the  house. 

Eighteen  forty-six  was  the  year  of  the  Mexican  War  and,  with 
quixotic  pro-American  sentiment,  Dona  Tules  helped  shape  the 
westward  course  of  empire.  To  her  gambling  establishment  came 
the  reckless  brass  of  the  American  army  and  the  dashing  Mexican 
officers  serving  under  Manuel  Armijo,  the  rabbit-hearted  ex-dic- 
tator of  New  Mexico  who  ran  away.  Troop  movements  were 
projected  and  political  intrigues  hatched  in  Dona  Tules's  private 
rooms.  The  gambling  lady  has  been  credited  with  playing  spy 
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and  warning  the  Americans  of  the  Christmas  Eve  conspiracy, 
thereby  saving  New  Mexico  for  the  Americans. 

Shortly  afterward  Dona  Tules  rendered  the  Americans  another 
service.  A  grand  ball  was  to  take  place  in  Santa  Fe  and  everybody 
of  importance  was  invited.  That  is,  everybody  but  Dona  Tules, 
who  Avas  too  fascinating  and  too  wayward  for  the  aristocratic 
senoras  and  senoritas  to  compete  with.  Female  Santa  Fe  had 
long  peered  from  behind  grilled  windows  as  husbands  and  sweet- 
hearts flocked  to  private  tables  where  they  lost  their  money  and 
succumbed  to  Doha  Tules's  beauty.  Doha  Tules  broiled  over 
the  social  snub. 

At  this  moment  the  irate  lady  was  approached  by  Colonel 
David  P.  Mitchell  for  something  more  urgent  than  information — 
money!  He  had  to  send  his  troops  posthaste  to  Chihuahua  and  he 
had  no  funds  with  which  to  buy  supplies  to  carry  out  his  sudden 
instructions. 

Doha  Tules's  heart  was  big  for  Colonel  Mitchell  and  she  agreed 
to  give  him  the  money  he  needed  in  return  for  a  little  favor. 
The  colonel  had  an  invitation  to  the  ball.  Would  the  colonel 
take  her  as  his  guest  where  she  was  not  wanted? 

The  colonel  assured  her  that  he  would. 

The  sehorita  invited  the  biggest  plungers  in  Santa  Fe  to  her 
salon  for  a  select  and  steep  game  of  monte.  She  never  played  a 
cooler,  more  ruthless  game  in  her  life  and  before  the  night  was 
out  she  was  able  to  provide  the  United  States  Army  with  the 
sum  it  needed  for  its  mission. 

A  grateful  colonel  escorted  Doha  Tules  to  the  grand  fandango. 
The  hearts  of  the  assembled  sehores  beat  faster;  the  sehoritas's 
eyes  snapped  shut  with  jealousy  as  she  whirled  with  beautiful  bare 
shoulders  under  the  bright-candled  chandeliers. 

Colonel  Mitchell  rode  off  to  the  battle  of  the  Rio  Sacramento, 
which  the  Americans  won  handily  on  February  28,  1847.  Doha 
Tules  was  repaid  her  money  and  with  it  went  the  heartfelt  thanks 
of  the  United  States  Army. 

Poker  was  the  architect  of  Alice  Ivers's  life.  Poker  Alice,  it 
was  said,  was  born  in  Sudbury,  England,  in  1850  and  had  come  to 
America  with  her  family  when  she  was  very  young.  Her  school- 
master father  sent  her  to  a  fashionable  Southern  school  where  she 
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acquired  the  polish  of  a  young  woman  of  breeding.  When  gold 
beckoned  in  Colorado,  the  Iverses  and  their  Alice  went  west 
and  there  she  met  and  fell  in  love  with  Frank  Duffield,  a  mining 
engineer.  They  were  married  in  Lake  City,  Colorado. 

Frank  did  well  and  the  Dumelds  moved  from  boom  mining 
camp  to  boom  mining  camp  and  were  leaders  in  whatever  society 
existed.  Poker  was  the  chief  diversion  of  the  parties  they  went  to 
and  Alice  took  to  the  game  quickly,  amazing  everybody  with  her 
gambling  spirit  and  good  card  sense. 

Several  years  after  their  marriage  Frank  Duffield  was  killed 
in  a  mining  accident  and,  after  a  suitable  period  of  mourning, 
the  young  widow  turned  to  professional  gambling  to  support 
herself. 

Gambling  and  gold  made  Alice  Ivers  Duffield  a  peripatetic  gal, 
turning  up  in  the  wild  cow  capitals  and  at  every  great  mining 
strike  during  her  lifetime.  By  the  late  '70s  she  was  well  known 
as  one  of  the  smartest  poker  players  and  the  best  faro  dealers 
in  the  West,  and  she  smoked  long  black  cigars  while  she  played. 
She  had  other  idiosyncrasies  that  added  to  her  picturesqueness: 
she  spoke  with  a  clipped  British  accent,  did  not  drink  when  she 
gambled,  and  never  gambled  on  Sunday.  Alice  took  her  whisky 
neat  and  could  carry  a  load  of  it,  but  she  stayed  bone  dry  when 
she  gambled.  Sundays  she  devoted  to  reading  the  Bible  and  to 
devout  meditation. 

Poker  Alice  delighted  to  play  the  great  card  professionals  in 
other  houses,  and  to  break  the  bank  was  her  highest  pleasure. 

When  Poker  Alice  beat  the  house  at  faro  in  Silver  City,  New 
Mexico,  she  went  to  New  York  for  a  binge  of  night  spots,  shows, 
and  shopping,  spent  all  her  money,  and  headed  west  again. 

During  the  Black  Hills  gold  rush  she  ran  the  faro  game  for 
Bedrock  Tom,  working  the  graveyard  shift  from  midnight  to 
6  A.M.,  when  the  prospectors  were  likely  to  be  at  their  most 
reckless. 

At  Creede,  Alice  dealt  in  Ford's  Exchange,  a  gambling  saloon 
and  dance  hall  operated  by  the  man  who  killed  Jesse  James. 
She  was  reported  to  be  an  on-the-spot  witness  when  Bob  Ford 
was  shot  down  by  a  young  fanatic  who  had  vowed  to  avenge  the 
slaying  of  the  Missouri  bandit. 
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Poker  Alice  went  back  to  the  Black  Hills  in  her  middle  age 
and  helped  to  keep  Deadwood  one  of  the  last  lawless  towns. 
She  picked  up  and  lost  two  husbands  in  the  years  that  followed, 
but  never  her  high-toned  English  diction  or  her  penchant  for 
cigars.  When  her  third  husband,  George  Huckert,  a  loafer  and 
barfly,  died,  Alice  resumed  a  previous  married  name — Tubbs. 

A  reform  wave  hit  Deadwood  and  it  hit  Alice  Tubbs,  so  she 
left  but  got  only  as  far  as  Sturgis,  a  dozen  miles  away  and  near 
Fort  Meade,  where  she  opened  a  gambling  joint  and  bagnio. 
The  Fort  Meade  soldiers  got  their  money's  worth  at  Alice's. 

The  reformers  moved  in  again  and  Alice  ran  afoul  of  the  law. 
She  shot  a  soldier  supposedly  breaking  into  her  place.  Alice 
explained  that  she  had  killed  him  accidentally,  had  not  even 
intended  to  hit  him,  and  sat  in  her  cell  reading  the  Bible  till 
the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  innocence  of  murder  (the  shoot- 
ing was  in  self-defense). 

Alice  was  a  bad  old  lady,  over  seventy,  when  she  was  hauled 
up  for  the  second  time — during  Prohibition.  Charged  with  run- 
ning a  house  of  prostitution,  a  gambling  joint,  and  possessing 
liquor,  she  was  convicted.  Public  opinion  forced  the  governor  to 
stay  her  sentence.  The  old  freebooting  times  may  have  been  over, 
but  gallantry  was  no  more  dead  than  sentimentality  in  the  West. 


Chapter  IX 


Madame  Mustache 


i 


N  1873,  in  the  high  verdant  dell  of  Surprise  Canyon  near 
the  western  summit  of  the  Panamint  Mountains,  great  de- 
posits of  silver  were  discovered.  Miners,  saloonkeepers, 
and  the  gambling  gentry  made  the  difficult  climb,  and 
the  celebrated  Madame  Mustache  left  Carson  City  to  join 
the  stampede.  High-stake  gambling  was  inevitable  and  the 
incomparable  madame  wanted  to  be  in  on  the  rich  pick- 
ings while  dealing  her  favorite  game  of  twenty-one. 

Old-timers  laid  themselves  out  to  welcome  the  woman 
who  revived  their  memories  of  every  major  rush  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  down  on  her  upper  lip  was  more 
pronounced  than  ever,  her  youthful  plumpness  was  now 
middle-aged  stoutness,  reminding  them  how  the  years  slip 
away. 

Madame  Mustache  was  more  than  a  middle-aged  woman 
and  veteran  gambler  to  them;  she  was  the  essence  of  their 
damned  past,  already  a  legend.  Perhaps  the  greatest  pro- 
fessional   woman   gambler,    certainly    the    most   colorful, 
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Madame  Mustache's  beginnings  are  obscure,  but  her  known  story 
opens  in  1854,  when  a  stagecoach  pulled  into  high,  wide,  and  roar- 
ing Nevada  City,  California.  The  eyes  of  the  idlers  came  to  a 
sharp  halt  when  they  saw  a  shapely  young  woman  emerge,  dressed 
in  the  modish  style  of  a  San  Francisco  queen,  her  raven  hair  rol- 
ling down  to  her  shoulders.  With  wide-set,  sparkling  eyes  and 
smooth  olive  complexion  this  woman  was  "worth  looking  at.  She 
could  not  have  been  more  than  twenty-two,  and  Nevada  City 
was  in  a  frenzy  of  curiosity  about  her  as  she  spent  the  first  week 
in  her  hotel  room  or  appeared  in  the  large  hotel  parlor  set  aside 
for  ladies,  decked  out  in  pretty  clothes  and  jewels.  Gossip  cir- 
culated that  she  spoke  five  languages  and  had  musical  talent.  Her 
name  was  Eleanore  Dumont  and  she  was  obviously  French,  but 
beyond  that  she  was  a  mystery. 

An  invitation  to  all  so  disposed  to  visit  Madame  Dumont's 
gambling  house  on  Broad  Street  revealed  the  nature  of  her  bus- 
iness. Vingt-et-un  was  her  game  and  she  herself  would  deal.  As 
a  good  Frenchwoman  she  promised  free  champagne  for  all. 

Miners  rushed  into  Nevada  City  for  the  opening,  put  on  good 
clothes  if  they  had  any,  and  cleaned  their  boots,  dug  out  stove- 
pipe hats,  or  brushed  their  sombreros.  Some  wore  their  coonskin 
hats.  Many  faces  unaccustomed  to  water  were  washed,  many  heads 
combed. 

The  establishment  opened  with  a  bang  as  men  swarmed  in.  It 
was  a  social  triumph  for  Madame  Dumont,  and  the  miners  were 
not  disappointed.  They  found  her  witty,  vivacious,  and  seductive. 

"A  charmer,"  said  the  men. 

Eleanore  Dumont  put  everybody  at  ease  by  rolling  her  own 
cigarettes  and  drinking  champagne,  moving  around  cordially 
talking  to  them  all  before  she  began  her  games.  The  bewitching 
Frenchwoman  deftly  kept  them  at  arm's  length  and  told  them 
tactfully  that  she  was  a  lady — such  a  phenomenon  in  a  mining 
camp  that  it  reduced  the  rough  men  to  a  state  of  awe. 

In  her  establishment  Madame  Dumont  asked  patrons  not  to 
brawl  or  use  bad  language.  The  men  removed  their  hats  at  the 
tables  and  did  their  best  about  cussing.  And  not  a  fight  took  place. 

Madame  Dumont  dealt  twenty-one  like  a  seasoned  sport  and 
sweetly  expressed  regret  as  she  raked  in  her  winnings  or  seemed 
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pleased  when  the  men  won  and  assured  them  it  was  a  trifle  as 
she  paid  off  with  a  laugh. 

Mining  camps  as  far  as  a  hundred  miles  away  chose  represen- 
tatives to  gamble  against  the  French  cutie.  It  got  so  they  would 
rather  drop  their  bundle  to  her  than  break  the  bank  in  other 
houses.  She  won  more  often  than  she  lost  but  her  game  was 
square  and  many  lucky  miners  left  her  gambling  tables  loaded 
with  more  gold  dust  than  they'd  brought  with  them. 

In  twenty-one  the  banker  can  deal  against  only  a  handful  of 
players  at  a  time.  Madame  shrewdly  realized  that  men  unable 
to  get  to  the  table  and  quench  their  gambling  thirst  would 
patronize  The  Empire,  Barker's  Exchange,  or  some  other,  less 
crowded  house.  It  was  obvious  that  she  needed  additional  tables 
and  gamblers  to  run  them. 

After  looking  over  the  field  of  professionals  in  Nevada  City, 
Madame  Dumont  decided  to  take  young,  clever  David  Tobin 
in  on  a  minor  partnership  basis.  Dave  was  six  feet  tall  and  hand- 
some, with  dark  wavy  hair  and  a  black  flowing  mustache,  in 
short,  a  lady-killer.  His  fine  broadcloth  clothes  and  refined  con- 
versation gave  him  what  was  called  class.  He  impressed  Eleanore 
Dumont,  as  he  impressed  all  women,  and  when  he  dropped  in 
her  heart  joggled  as  she  dealt  the  cards.  But  no  man  was  more 
important  than  gold  and  the  game  of  twenty-one  to  her. 

Tobin  put  several  tinhorns  on  the  pay  roll  to  deal  for  the 
house,  and  faro,  poker,  keno,  chuck-a-luck,  and  other  games  were 
added  in  the  establishment.  The  Frenchwoman  continued  deal- 
ing twenty-one,  and  the  plungers,  after  winning  at  other  tables, 
came  over  to  try  their  luck  in  sky-high  games  with  her.  The 
intake  of  the  business  increased  notably. 

The  partnership  prospered  till  the  sordid  shadow  of  avarice  fell 
across  Tobin  and  he  pointed  out  to  Madame  that  the  business 
had  jumped  phenomenally  since  he  joined  it  and  he  deserved 
to  be  cut  in  for  more  of  the  profit. 

Eleanore  Dumont  narrowed  her  sparkling  eyes  and,  unwoman- 
like,  shrugged  her  soft,  warm  shoulders.  Since  any  increase  for 
Tobin  meant  a  decrease  for  her,  she  was  not  in  accord,  but  she 
gave  him  her  most  charming  smile.  She  knew  that  she  was  the 
immense  personal  attraction  the  place  had  for  the  prospectors 
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and  she  felt  that  Tobin  was  drawing  as  much  as  he  was  worth. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  Dave  Tobin  looked  Eleanore  Du- 
mont  straight  in  the  eye  and  made  her  another  proposition:  he 
would  make  do  with  his  present  remuneration  if  she  would  be- 
come his  mistress. 

Who  can  say  whether  the  head  or  the  heart  rules  a  professional 
gambling  woman?  Eleanore  did  not  take  offense.  Dave  was  hand- 
some enough  to  turn  any  woman's  head.  But  she  would  surely 
forfeit  the  power  and  privilege  she  enjoyed  among  many  men 
if  she  succumbed  to  one  man's  embraces. 

So  Dave  Tobin  learned  that  Eleanore  Dumont,  headstrong 
about  money,  could  discipline  her  heart  when  it  interfered  with 
her  purse. 

When  Tobin  bowed  out  with  his  share  of  cash,  he  is  said  to 
have  established  a  house  in  New  York  and  prospered.  Madame 
continued  in  business  and  did  well  till  the  panners  stopped  wash- 
ing out  pay  dirt  in  worth-while  quantities.  Nevada  City's  fortunes 
ebbed  and  Madame  Dumont  was  reduced  from  gravy  to  bread 
and  water. 

Madame  knew  that  where  there  was  gold  men  gambled,  so 
she  picked  up  her  cards  and  gambling  layouts  and  trekked,  along 
with  a  legion  of  restless  prospectors  and  hardened  adventurers, 
to  the  newest  gold-rush  camp.  Eleanore  Dumont  had  caught 
gold  fever,  which  kept  her  on  the  move  for  the  next  twenty  years. 

Wherever  gold  was  discovered  she  turned  her  hand  to  separat- 
ing the  prospectors  from  their  dust.  She  made  and  lost  more  than 
one  fortune  but  she  never  quit.  A  rage  consumed  her.  It  was  her 
pleasure,  her  pain,  and  her  lifeblood.  And  it  caused  her  death. 

Always  Eleanore  Dumont  brandished  her  chastity  in  the 
womanless  gold-rush  camps  and  enticed  men  by  her  virtue  to 
come  and  play  with  her.  But  they  were  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
men  in  Nevada  City.  Roughs  disturbed  the  peace  of  her  gambling 
halls  and  men  cursed  openly  in  her  presence.  They  no  longer 
doffed  their  hats.  Rival  gamblers  resented  the  overflow  crowds 
and  spitefully  defamed  her  character,  circulating  scurrilous  gossip 
about  her  past. 

Strangely  enough  this  abusive  talk  reverberated  to  Madame's 
profit,  attracting  more  customers  to  her  table.  She  could  no  longer 
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use  her  publicized  virginity  as  bait  and  found  herself  the  target 
of  more  rough  advances  than  she  could  easily  ward  off.  The 
Frenchwoman  occasionally  gave  in,  when  her  bank  suffered 
from  a  bad  run  at  cards.  Though  she  still  reigned  as  a  beauty  in  a 
sex-starved  world,  she  gradually  sank  from  being  a  celebrated 
person  to  a  mining-camp  character. 

To  keep  her  customers,  Madame  Dumont  adapted  to  the  tem- 
per of  the  mining  camps.  In  Nevada  City  she  had  drunk  wine, 
but  only  in  moderation.  After  years  in  the  camps  where  the  men 
preferred  whisky  she  went  along  with  her  clients.  Her  Nevada 
City  reputation  for  badinage  and  clean  jokes  she  exchanged  for 
ribaldry  and  raw  cracks.  Under  the  circumstances  it  became  more 
and  more  difficult  to  keep  the  prospectors  at  arm's  length,  and 
finally  she  found  it  less  trying  to  oblige  than  to  resist.  Twenty- 
one  ceased  to  be  the  only  way  Madame  was  willing  to  make 
money. 

Gradually  she  went  to  seed.  Traveling  difficult  roads  in  rig- 
orous weather,  long  night  hours,  liquor,  men,  and  the  passing 
years  took  their  toll  of  her  figure  and  complexion.  She  became 
a  tough,  baggy  blister  with  skin  like  an  old  leather  saddle.  Men 
found  her  less  alluring  and,  worse  yet,  an  object  of  ridicule  as 
life  in  the  camps  brutalized  her.  Nicknames  came  easy  in  the 
West  and  when  the  down  on  Madame's  upper  lip  darkened  the 
miners  began  calling  her  Madame  Mustache.  Never  to  her  face, 
but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  she  did  not  overhear  it. 

Eleanore  Dumont  had  been  a  natural  when  everything  was 
a  gamble.  Madame  Mustache,  product  of  the  frontier  mining  age, 
measured  up  to  the  standards  of  prospectors  and  gamblers  alike. 
She  ran  a  square  game  and  gave  her  customers  a  chance  to  win. 
She  never  hesitated  to  call  a  man's  bluff  and  she  won  or  lost 
with  equanimity.  And  she  moved  on  at  the  rumor  of  any  strike, 
as  gold-struck  as  any  old-timer,  to  Northern  California,  Nevada, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  South  Dakota,  Arizona.  She  branched 
out  and  dealt  twenty-one  in  the  "highball"  camps  of  the  Union 
Pacific  when  its  tracks  were  spreading  like  tentacles  across  the 
West  and  a  "railroad  Bible"  was  another  name  for  a  deck  of  cards. 

After  a  while  Madame  Mustache  added  other  lures  to  her 
mansions  of  chance  by  opening  up  two-story  combination  gam- 
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bling  saloons  and  parlor  houses  with  ladies  of  joy  installed 
upstairs. 

Madame  herself  became  cynical  and  hard-boiled  and  found 
pleasure  with  one  man  as  well  as  the  next.  In  1866,  according  to 
Duncan  Aikman,  one  McHarney,  an  Irish  adventurer,  was  man- 
ager of  her  establishment  in  Bannack  and  her  paramour  as  well. 
This  heavy-set  man  had  a  beard  that  reeked  of  whisky  when  he 
slobbered  over  himself  and  that  was  very  often.  A  Scottish  scamp, 
by  name  MacFarlane,  coveted  McHarney's  position,  and  one 
night  when  the  murmur  of  men  had  risen  to  a  boisterous  roar 
of  laughter  MacFarlane  eliminated  McHarney  with  a  well-aimed 
bullet. 

Madame  looked  MacFarlane  up  and  down  and  decided  that 
he  would  be  an  acceptable  successor  to  McHarney. 

Some  say  that  she  earned  a  moderate  fortune  in  the  late  '60s, 
then  yielding  to  a  crazy  impulse, brought  a  farm  in  eastern  Nev- 
ada, and  married  a  man  to  whom  she  turned  over  the  farm  and 
all  her  money.  The  Frenchwoman  looked  forward  to  quiet  years, 
but  her  husband  turned  out  to  be  a  polecat,  ran  through  her 
money,  and  in  no  time  deserted  her.  Madame  felt  no  regret  for 
him,  but  the  days  on  the  farm  were  lonely  and  dull  and  con- 
firmed her  suspicion  that  she  had  been  a  wild  bird  too  long  to 
take  to  a  nest. 

Some  deny  the  whole  interval  and  claim  that  she  was  actually 
queening  it  up  in  San  Francisco  as  proprietress  of  an  establish- 
ment that  employed  Frenchwomen  only  and  where  gambling  was 
not  one  of  the  amusements.  If  so  it  was  not  a  great  success,  for 
Madame  resumed  dealing  twenty-one  in  the  boom  towns  and 
camps. 

There  was  still  magic  in  her  name.  She  continued  to  help  turn 
many  a  mushrooming  town  into  a  helldorado.  And  she  regained 
some  of  her  old  poise  in  the  dual  role  of  bordello  madame  and 
gambler.  She  now  had  a  number  of  hand-picked,  well-groomed, 
girls,  endowed  with  charm.  With  them  she  rode  in  open  carriages 
along  the  main  streets,  the  girls  in  fine  clothes,  Madame  puffing  a 
long,  expensive  cigar.  Raising  her  black  eyes,  smiling  and  nod- 
ding, Madame  acknowledged  the  waves  and  halloos  of  prospectors, 
the  courtly  bows  of  the  gambling  gentry. 
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In  time,  hoAvever,  Madame's  establishments  became  second 
rate,  though  her  name  still  attracted  the  boys  to  her  tables.  In 
Old  Man  River,  Captain  Louis  Rosche,  a  pioneer  steamboat  man 
on  the  Missouri,  gives  a  firsthand  description  of  her  two-story 
frame  establishment  in  Fort  Benton,  Montana:  "The  inside  of 
the  gambling  house  was  worse  looking  even  than  the  outside. 
The  bar  and  the  gaming  tables  were  housed  in  one  big  down- 
stairs room.  A  rickety  set  of  stairs  led  up  to  a  second-floor  balcony 
where  I  saw  doors  leading  to  about  a  dozen  smaller  rooms.  The 
place  was  foggy  Avith  smoke  and  smelled  of  sweating,  unwashed 
bodies  and  cheap  whisky.  The  floor  was  filthy.  The  male  cus- 
tomers, nearly  all  of  whom  chewed,  were  remarkably  bad  marks- 
men. The  spittoons,  placed  at  strategic  locations,  all  went  un- 
scathed. 

"Faintly  from  one  of  the  upstairs  rooms  I  could  hear  the  gibber- 
ish of  a  drunken  man  and  the  high,  shrill  laughter  of  a  woman 
who  was  not  quite  sober.  .  .  . 

"I  would  not  have  known  that  this  was  the  famous  Madame 
Mustache.  She  was  fat,  showing  unmistakably  the  signs  of  age. 
Rouge  and  powder,  apparently  applied  only  half-heartedly,  failed 
to  hide  the  sagging  lines  of  her  face,  the  pouches  under  her  eyes, 
the  general  marks  of  dissipation.  Her  one  badge  of  respectability 
was  a  black  silk  dress,  worn  high  around  the  neck." 

Madame  Mustache  knew  when  she  was  on  the  skids.  Her  con- 
versation was  racier  than  ever  and  she  was  bellying  up  to  the 
bar  more  frequently,  dulling  her  otherwise-keen  card  play.  Her 
easygoing  world  was  playing  its  last  cards,  the  camps  and  boom 
towns  were  less  frenzied,  the  men,  except  for  the  old-timers, 
showed  her  little  friendliness  now  that  women  were  no  novelty 
in  the  West. 

She  was  last  heard  of  in  the  boom  mining  camp  of  Bodie  in 
Northern  California.  It  was  here,  undoubtedly,  that  she  over- 
heard her  crushing  nickname  and  suddenly  wearied  of  being  an 
object  of  amused  contempt.  On  September  8,  1879,  her  body 
was  discovered  near  Bodie.  She  had  taken  poison. 

A  notice  in  the  Sacramento  Union  the  next  day  simply  said: 
A  woman  named  Eleanore  Dumont  was  found  dead  today 
about  one  mile  out  of  town  [Bodie],  having  committed  sui- 
cide. She  was  well  known  throughout  the  mining  camps. 
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VER  since  its  beginning  in  the  mud  of  Georgetown,  what 
was  first  called  Federal  City  was  a  gambling  town.  It  was 
founded  on  lotteries  and  its  single  industry  of  government 
was  based  on  the  risks  of  election  as  the  stock  market  in 
New  York  was  based  on  risk  for  gain.  The  highest  officials 
of  the  nation  were  usually  men  willing  to  bet  against 
odds. 

The  capital  delighted  in  horse  racing  and  never  more 
so  than  when  U.S.  President  Andrew  Jackson  was  a  reg- 
ular member  of  the  crowds  that  jammed  the  stands  at  the 
National  Course,  just  north  of  the  city.  Party  loyalty  ex- 
tended even  to  the  track,  and  when  Jackson  dropped  a 
thousand  dollars  on  a  fast  filly  his  personal  secretary  had 
brought  up  from  the  Hermitage  in  Tennessee,  Vice-Pres- 
ident Van  Buren  and  the  faithful  lost  too. 

Jackson,  a  man  known  to  bet  with  loyalty  as  well  as 
money,  had  long  before,  on  a  race  near  Nashville,  laid 
heavy  odds  on  a  thoroughbred.  A  man  named  Wilson 
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tipped  him  off,  in  time  to  hedge  his  bets,  that  the  jockey  was  going 
to  throw  the  race.  Jackson  gratefully  begged  Wilson  to  let  him 
know  if  he  could  ever  be  of  service.  Years  later,  when  Jackson 
was  in  office  as  president,  three  armed  men  robbed  a  mail  coach 
near  Philadelphia.  They  were  promptly  captured,  arrested,  tried, 
convicted,  and  two  of  them  were  sentenced  to  the  gallows.  One  of 
the  men  condemned  to  die  was  Wilson.  He  managed  to  get  word 
of  his  plight  to  the  Chief  Executive  and  Jackson  promptly  inter- 
vened to  have  Wilson's  sentence  commuted  to  ten  years  in  the 
penitentiary. 

During  race  weeks  in  the  Washington  of  the  1820s  and  '30s 
many  a  time  Congress  lacked  the  quorum  necessary  to  do  business. 
In  other  seasons  statesmen  diverted  themselves  by  attending  and 
gambling  on  cockfights.  Jackson  once  ordered  certain  gamecocks 
of  which  he  was  immensely  proud  brought  to  Washington  from 
his  home  in  Tennessee.  The  long  incarceration  in  a  stagecoach 
did  them  no  good  and  at  the  "main"  near  Blandensburg  on  the 
Maryland  line,  when  they  were  matched  against  some  pugnacious 
birds  from  Annapolis,  they  showed  a  humiliating  want  of  spirit 
and  the  presidential  party  lost  their  purses. 

Betting  on  elections  in  Washington  was,  of  course,  inevitable 
and  spirited.  On  the  1826  election  Van  Buren  willingly  wagered 
$10,000  and  his  evening  clothes. 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1832,  Henry  Clay  was  thought 
to  be  the  only  man  who  might  beat  Jackson,  but  the  pro-Jackson 
New  Hampshire  Patriot  lammed  into  him,  claiming  that  Clay 
"spends  his  days  at  the  gaming  table  and  his  nights  in  a  brothel." 
He  Avas  indeed  a  canny  gambler,  with  few  masters  at  poker  and 
seven-up.  Daniel  Webster  was  a  double  threat,  too,  at  euchre  and 
poker.  General  Winfield  Scott  was  a  matchless  whist  player,  and 
the  man  who  defeated  him  for  the  presidency,  Franklin  Pierce, 
was  adept  in  any  game  of  cards  for  money. 

There  were  plenty  of  public  places  for  politicians  and  civil 
servants  of  all  degrees  to  indulge  the  enthusiasm  for  gambling 
that  marked  the  city.  Most  gaming  rooms  centered  in  and  around 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  as  close  to  the  Capitol  as  possible.  Some 
opened  their  doors  to  all  comers  and  offered  faro  as  the  principal, 
if  not  the  only  game,  with  single  wagers  limited  to  ten  dollars. 
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With  hundreds  of  low-salaried  government  employees  on  tap 
these  houses  did  well.  At  others  a  few  caste-conscious  proprietors 
barred  all  but  the  rich  or  highly  placed  and  considered  themselves 
such  aristocrats  of  the  gaming  table  that  they  snubbed  lesser  gam- 
blers on  the  streets. 

Edward  Pendleton's  Palace  of  Fortune,  opened  in  1832,  soon 

earned  a  nickname — the  Hall  of  the  Bleeding  Heart.  Pendleton 

and  a  partner  named  Marshall  had  a  staff  of  colored  servants 

who  saw  to  it  that  no  patron  was  ever  without  "rare  viands  and 

choice  wines"  and  Pendleton's  Palace  was  a  success  from  the  start. 

As  the  money  rolled  in,  Marshall  succumbed  to  prosperity."  He 

{  began  to  live  high  and  foolish.  On  constant  and  extended  drink- 

:  ing  sprees  this  slick  faro  dealer  frequented  other  men's  faro  tables 

at  which  he  rid  himself  of  his  share  of  the  partnership's  take. 

{  Washington's  gambling  resorts  never  rated  any  blue  ribbons  for 

!  honesty  and   Marshall  got  in  so  much   trouble   that   Pendleton 

!  finally  bought  him  out.  He  went  home  to  Kentucky  to  die  an 

alcoholic.  Going  it  alone  with  the  Hall  of  the  Bleeding  Heart, 

i  Pendleton  began  using  his  position  and  influence  to  become  a 

formidable  lobbyist. 

Whether  well-born  or  not,  and  opinions  varied,  this  Virginian 
with    the    fancy   clothes   and   gentlemanly    manners,    during   his 
twenty-six  years  as  proprietor  of  the  most  fashionable  gambling 
'<  establishment  in  Washington,  became  one  of  the  city's  most  prom- 
inent permanent  residents.  He  gained  impeccable  connections  in 
.Washington  society,  was  close  to  the  rich  and  powerful  who  pulled 
the  strings  behind  the  political  scene,  and  had  a  wife  who  was 
lone  of  the  capital's  leading  beauties.  Indeed  Jacqueline  Pendle- 
:ton,  daughter  of  architect  and  engineer  Robert  Mills,  was  admired 
by  most  of  the  great  politicos  of  her  day  and  was  the  privileged 
friend  and  confidante  of  at  least  one  president. 

In  the  '40s  and  the  faction-ridden  '50s  gambling  houses  were 
the  only  places  where  abolitionists  and  secessionists  were  seen 
together.  Pendleton's  provided,  in  the  no-man's-land  neutrality 
of  the  gaming  tables,  the  most  elegant  spot  for  people  of  different 
political  views  to  meet. 

Lobbyists  as  well  as  politicians  habituated  the  Palace  of  For- 
tune, and  were  always  delighted  at  a  chance  to  lend  cash  to  a 
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legislature  who  went  broke  fighting  the  tiger.  Such  debts  were 
conveniently  forgotten  as  bills  the  lobbyists  were  promoting  went 
to  the  floor  of  Congress.  Pendleton,  according  to  vetern  journalist 
Perley  Poore,  "assisted  in  the  passage  of  many  useful  bills  of  a  pri- 
vate nature,  involving  considerable  sums  of  money"  and  observed 
facetiously,  "a  broker  in  parliamentary  notes  is  an  inevitable  re- 
tainer of  broker  voters." 

When  officials  came  to  financial  grief  at  his  tables,  Pendleton 
made  loans  to  them  if  they  were  high  enough  up.  One  of  his  best- 
known  acts  of  "charity"  was  when  Humphrey  Marshall,  in  1852 
appointed  minister  to  China,  had  a  last  fling  at  Pendleton's 
faro  tables  and  dropped  all  the  money  he  had  plus,  according  to 
Perley,  "six  months'  pay,  and  gratefully  accepted  a  loan  from 
Pendleton  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  scene  of  his  diplomatic 
labors." 

No  gambling  house  rivaled  Pendleton's  in  Washington  till 
Joe  Hall,  who  already  had  thriving  establishments  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  decided  that  there  were  enough  suckers  in  the 
national  government  to  support  another  first-class  house  of 
chance.  Within  a  year  this  stiff  competition  cut  into  Pendleton's 
business,  but  in  1858  Pendleton  died,  leaving  an  immense  fortune 
to  his  beautiful  Jacqueline.  Several  leading  Democrats  were  pall- 
bearers at  the  funeral  and  the  President  attended.  The  auctioning 
of  Pendleton's  effects  and  the  fittings  of  his  gambling  house  at- 
tracted fashionable  crowds,  drawing  from  the  fascinated  Poore 
the  comment  that  "probably  for  the  first  time  since  the  descent 
of  Proserpine,  the  gates  of  Hades  were  passed  by  troops  of  the 
fair  sex." 

A  year  later  when  Jacqueline  Pendleton,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five  lay  dying,  President  James  Buchanan  watched  helpless  and 
grief-stricken  at  the  foot  of  her  bed  as  she  breathed  her  last,  and 
he  wrote  a  touching  obituary  address  for  her  funeral. 

"A  true  account  of  the  money  designedly  lost  at  Washington 
by  diplomats,  heads  of  departments  and  Congressmen,"  wrote 
Perley  Poore  in  1886,  "would  give  a  deep  insight  into  the  secret 
history  of  legislation.  What  Representative  could  vote  against 
the  claims  of  a  man  whose  money  he  had  been  winning  in  small 
sums,  it  is  true,  all  winter?" 
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When  Henry  Labouchere,  secretary  of  the  British  Legation 
from  1855  to  1858,  retired  to  a  watering  place  in  Virginia  to  dis- 
cuss a  reciprocity  treaty  between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
he  found  Under  Secretary  of  State  William  Learned  Marcy,  nor- 
mally the  most  cordial  of  men,  ill-humored  and  hindering  the 
discussions  at  every  point.  The  difficulty,  Mr.  Labouchere  learned, 
was  that  the  under  secretary  missed  his  nightly  rubbers  of  whist. 

That  night  and  every  other  night  thereafter  during  the  nego- 
tiations, the  British  minister  and  Mr.  Labouchere  played  cards  for 
small  stakes  with  Mr.  Marcy  and  his  secretary.  The  British  made 
the  diplomatic  gesture  of  consistently  losing  to  the  Americans. 
Marcy's  good  humor  was  quickly  restored  and,  Labouchere  said, 
"every  morning  when  the  details  of  the  treaty  were  being  dis- 
cussed we  had  our  revenge,  and  scored  a  few  points  for  Canada." 


Chapter  II 
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OST  Southern  towns,  in  spite  of  occasional  waves  of  vir- 
tuous wrath  and  law  enforcement,  manifested  a  certain 
cordiality  toward  gamblers,  amateur  and  professional. 
Occasionally  officials  tried  to  enforce  the  law  to  line  their 
own  pockets.  In  Wheeling  when  gamblers  were  picked  up 
they  were  kept  in  jail,  unless  they  could  raise  bail,  until 
court  met.  The  court  met  once  every  six  months  and 
always  convicted  the  gamblers,  who  gloomily  paid  the 
standard  thousand  dollar  fine.  After  languishing  for  a 
few  days  of  their  prison  term,  they  would  be  offered  im- 
mediate release  upon  relinquishing  every  additional  dol- 
lar they  owned.  They  invariably  went  along  with  this 
and  handed  over  the  money.  One  gambler  claimed:  "This 
plunder  was  divided  between  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  the 
Marshal  and  the  District  Attorney." 

In  Mobile,  on  the  other  hand,  Captain  William  H. 
Williamson,  professional  gambler,  was  twice  elected  chief 
of  police.  Williamson  was  born  in  Virginia  of  quality  folks 
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who  saw  to  it  that  he  had  a  good  education  and  was  well  behaved 
and  honorable.  He  came  back  from  the  California  gold  rush  with 
a  considerable  fortune  made  dealing  cards  against  successful  pros- 
pectors and  settled  in  Mobile,  where  he  continued  to  follow  his 
profession  and,  like  his  wealthy  patrons,  frequent  the  races.  His 
reputation  was  so  high  and  his  popularity  so  great  that  there  were 
no  complaints  when  he  was  given  the  highest  office  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  he  served  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Mobile  satis- 
factorily for  six  years. 

Two  thirds  of  the  wealth  of  Alabama  was  concentrated  in  Mo- 
bile, much  of  it  held  by  slaveowners.  Gambling  seemed  to  solve 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  their  money  and  there  were 
plenty  of  professionals  to  help  them  do  it  without  unnecessary 
strain. 

Just  as  honest  as  Police  Chief  Williamson,  though  a  sharp 
contrast  in  dress,  manners,  and  credulity,  was  Georgia-born  Silas 
Greene,  who  dealt  his  games  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  Mobile. 
The  tall,  well-built  veteran  gambler  was  a  partner  in  a  popular 
establishment  on  the  first  floor  above  the  Sans  Souci  coffee  house, 
across  from  the  Waverly  hotel.  Greene  never  affected  fancy  dress 
or  overcame  his  childlike,  irrational  belief  that  signs  and  omens 
controlled  luck.  Even  at  sixty,  in  the  decade  before  the  Civil  War, 
he  continued  to  wear  his  plain  clothes  and  take  counsel  with  for- 
tune-tellers and  astrologers  at  ten  dollars  a  visit.  Poor  Greene  had 
a  Jonah  complex  and  thought  his  presence  in  the  gambling  rooms 
was  responsible  whenever  the  house  had  losing  nights.  He  would 
leave  when  a  bad  run  began  and  wait  nervously  outside  until 
one  of  the  dealers  sent  word  that  the  tide  of  fortune  had  changed. 
Sometimes  he  stood  in  the  street  all  night  long. 

At  the  end  of  one  winter  season  in  the  '50s  Greene's  establish- 
ment came  out  minus  $33,000,  and  a  practical  joker  among  his 
friends  decided  to  have  a  little  fun  at  Silas  Greene's  expense.  He 
bribed  an  old  hag  who  gave  horoscope  readings  to  make  a  monkey 
of  him.  The  "wise  woman"  kept  him  hanging  for  three  days,  ex- 
tracting ten  dollars  for  each  visit,  while  she  consulted  the  stars 
and  planets.  Then  she  directed  him  to  appear  at  the  race  course 
three  miles  from  town  for  nine  consecutive  mornings.  He  must 
arrive  there  at  precisely  nine  o'clock  and  walk  once  around  the 
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track,  after  which  he  was  free  to  drive  his  buggy  back  to  town. 
If  he  did  this  faithfully  and  told  no  one  of  her  divinations,  he 
would  recoup  all  his  losses  and  win  $49,000  besides. 

Word  got  round  till  croAvds  took  to  driving  to  the  track  each 
morning  "to  see  old  Greene  do  his  work,"  though  he  somehow 
never  suspected  that  he  was  the  cause  of  these  gatherings. 

On  the  eighth  night  a  gang  of  merry  funsters  stuffed  him  so 
full  of  champagne  he  was  quite  unable  to  appear  for  his  final 
day's  exercise  and  was  filled  with  gloom  when  the  diviner  told 
him  that  he  had  forfeited  the  protection  of  the  stars. 

The  joke  was  public  property  and  it  was  not  long  before 
Greene  caught  on  to  the  hoax.  His  rage  was  terrible  indeed  and 
he  went  on  the  warpath  with  his  double-barreled  gun.  His  friend 
the  practical  joker  hid  out  and  the  sheriff  finally  called  off  the 
man  hunt  by  forcing  Greene  to  give  security  for  his  future 
observance  of  the  peace  with  a  five-thousand-dollar  bond. 

Though  Mobile's  better  gambling  houses  were  not  pretentious, 
their  name  for  integrity  kept  customers  flocking  to  the  tables  in 
Shakespeare's  Row,  a  block  of  brick  buildings  in  the  main  bus- 
iness district.  The  Row  was  Spanish  in  style,  with  arched  gate- 
ways at  either  end  and  a  large  courtyard  in  the  middle.  Along 
it  were  ranged  banks,  jewelry  stores,  tailoring  establishments,  of- 
fices of  commission  brokers,  restaurants  —  the  businesses  com- 
monly found  in  the  center  of  any  city.  In  the  middle  of  the  court- 
yard was  a  three-storied,  twenty-eight-room  building  with  a 
covered  piazza  running  right  around  the  second  and  third  floors 
and  numerous  stairways.  Each  of  the  twenty-eight  rooms  was  de- 
voted to  gambling,  and  all  the  games  were  on  the  square.  Shake- 
speare's Row  was  for  the  mannerly  and  washed,  "the  unclean  and 
disorderly  excluded  without  remorse." 

Wagering  varied  in  all  of  the  rooms,  faro  limits  usually  ranging 
from  $12.50  to  $100  with  a  paroli  to  $800.  High  limit  on  the 
roulette  wheels  was  proportional,  usually  $25  on  a  bar  or  single 
figure,  $700  on  the  colors. 

All,  however,  was  not  respectable  in  Mobile's  gambling  world. 
The  streets  leading  down  to  or  running  along  the  waterfront 
abounded  in  low  dives  that  offered  games  like  rondo,  craps,  chuck- 
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a-luck,  and  others  where  the  house  was  able  to  cut  itself  in  for 
a  heavy  percentage  of  the  play  or  was  enormously  favored. 

Honest  gambling  houses  normally  took  a  10-per-cent  cut  of 
winnings  at  rondo,  but  the  knaves  who  ran  the  games  on  Mobile's 
waterfront  were  not  satisfied  with  less  than  seventeen.  The  odds 
against  players  of  chuck-a-luck  are  very  great,  even  in  a  square 
game,  as  this  table  of  odds  that  have  prevailed  in  gambling  estab- 
lishments for  almost  a  century  shows: 

The  house  pays  180  where  the  odds  are  215  to  1 
60 
29 
18 
12 

8 

6 

6 

The  house  could  not  lose,  yet  along  the  waterfront  there  were 
rogues  who  took  further  advantage  of  the  suckers'  passion  for 
play.  Sharp  gamblers  swindled  the  unwary  with  loaded  dice.  Some 
skillful  tricksters  used  dice  boxes  with  false  bottoms  that  rattled 
in  the  absence  of  the  dice  they  had  hooked  between  their  fingers 
to  control  the  numbers  that  came  up.  Others  learned  to  tap  the 
box  with  their  fingers  to  sound  like  dice  and  when  the  box  was 
raised  the  three  dice  appeared  with  fixed  numbers  showing. 
Loaded  dice  were  also  used  in  craps.  The  few  honest  dens  on 
the  waterfront  shrewdly  refrained  from  rolling  the  dice  and 
betting  but  took  a  cut  for  the  house  out  of  every  winning.  In  these 
houses  it  was  only  the  transients  who  were  swindled,  the  farmers, 
rivermen,  or  foreigners  who  arrived  via  the  coast  of  Mexico. 

European  travelers  to  Charleston,  soon  after  the  Revolution, 
observed  that  "Betting  and  gambling  were,  with  drunkenness  and 
a  passion  for  duelling  and  running  in  debt,  the  chief  sins  of  the 
Carolina  gentlemen."  The  passion  for  gambling  went  back  to 
Charleston's  colonial  days. 

A  famous  British  naval  commander,  Lord  Anson,  on  an  official 
visit  to  Charleston  about  the  year  1733,  was  wined  and  dined  by 
the  leading  citizens,  foremost  among  them  the  King's  collector 
for  the  province,  Thomas  Gadsen.  Lord  Anson  was  inordinately 
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fond  of  gambling  and  so  adroit  at  it  he  was  once  reprimanded  for 
winning  money  from  his  own  midshipmen.  Mr.  Gadsen,  himself 
a  former  officer  of  the  King's  Navy,  and  therefore  aware  of  his 
guest's  prowess,  foolishly  sat  down  to  cards  Avith  him  and  lost  a 
large  sum  of  money.  To  cover  his  losses,  Gadsen  gave  Milord  title 
to  that  portion  of  Charleston  long  called  Ansonborough.  Years 
later  Gadsen's  son,  a  Revolutionary  War  hero,  contrived  to  buy 
the  land  back  from  Lord  Anson. 

Charleston  was,  at  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  great 
commercial  center  where  wealthy  Carolina  families  maintained 
town  houses  to  reside  in  part  of  each  year,  leaving  their  planta- 
tions in  charge  of  overseers.  During  the  long  social  season  in  town 
they  enjoyed  the  theaters,  attended  balls,  and  followed  the  races. 

Some  worthies  among  the  plantation  gentry  spent  practically 
all  their  time  in  the  city  and  counted  their  best  and  happiest 
hours  the  ones  spent  gambling  at  cards,  in  the  privacy  of  their 
clubs  and  the  French  coffeehouses,  and  at  the  races,  where  they 
bet  passionately. 

In  1735  the  planters  and  merchants  had  formed  the  world's 
first  "jockey  club"  (England's  came  fifteen  years  later)  to  schedule 
race  meets,  authorize  prize  purses,  and  define  and  regulate  track 
rules.  The  club's  prime  purpose  was  to  improve  the  equine  breed 
in  America,  and  its  members  were  indeed  "jockeys"  since  the 
horse  breeders  rode  their  own  horses  and  incidentally  bet  on 
them  steeply. 

Though  Virginians  had  imported  the  first  thoroughbred  into 
America,  Charlestonians  were  willing  to  match  pride,  purses,  and 
horses  with  them  and  for  more  than  a  century  devoted  themselves 
to  breeding  and  training  horses  that  would  outrace  Virginia's. 
Horse  enthusiasts  who  came  all  the  way  from  Virginia  found 
ready  takers  for  their  betting  money.  Wining  and  dining  the 
night  before  a  race,  South  Carolinians  toasted  the  favorite  horse, 
its  rider,  and  their  entire  state. 

The  well-to-do  enjoyed  cards,  especially  poker,  so  extravagantly 
that  many  a  plantation  changed  hands  as  the  result  of  an  all-night 
game.  Most  of  the  great  poker  battles  were  fought  at  the  exclusive 
old  Charleston  Club  House  where  another  British  official  took 
another  colonial  over  the  hurdles  at  cards  in  antebellum  days. 
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Motte  A.  Pringle,  scion  of  a  famous  Charleston  family  and 
young  man  about  town,  sat  down  to  play  with  Mr.  Bunch,  British 
consul  stationed  at  Charleston.  Mr.  Bunch  pretended  an  ignor- 
ance of  cards  that  was  far  from  the  truth,  and  Mr.  Pringle 
responded  with  eagerness  by  acquainting  the  Briton  with  the 
finer  points  of  the  game.  Naturally  they  played  for  money  to  add 
interest  to  the  proceedings.  Several  hours  later  Mr.  Pringle  rose 
from  the  table  owing  Mr.  Bunch  $10,000.  Pringle  Senior,  when 
advised  of  this  deplorable  evening,  saw  to  it  that  the  gambling 
debt  was  paid  within  twenty-four  hours  and  pointed  out  to  his 
son  that  any  larceny-minded  amateur  is  a  setup  for  a  sharp  card 
player,  so  he'd  better  think  twice  before  giving  poker  lessons  to 
companions  whose  card  experience  he  did  not  know. 

Gambling  houses  never  flourished  to  any  marked  degree  in 
Charleston  before  the  Civil  War.  Betting  the  races  overshadowed 
card  games.  Nor  did  professional  gamblers,  faced  with  a  populace 
short  on  funds  and  preferring  lotteries  to  cards,  do  well.  The 
popularity  of  lotteries  was  at  a  high  point  in  1845  after  most 
cities  and  states  had  legislated  them  out  of  existence.  Even 
Negro  slaves,  if  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  little  money, 
could  put  down  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar  for  a  share  in  a  ticket  and 
occasionally  the  considerate  owner  of  a  slave  who  held  a  winning 
number  allowed  him  to  buy  his  freedom. 

This  tradition  continued  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Denmark 
Vesey  had  been  one  of  these.  He  won  $1500  in  the  "east  Bay 
Lottery"  in  1800  and  purchased  his  freedom  for  $600,  refusing 
to  be  manumitted  to  Africa,  as  he  had  other  plans  for  the  future. 

Taking  inspiration  from  the  Bible,  Vesey  saw  his  people  as  the 
children  of  Israel  with  him  as  their  Moses.  For  two  decades  he 
preached  revolt  and  by  1822  had  enlisted  some  nine  thousand 
free  Negroes  and  slaves,  all  living  in  or  within  fifty  miles  of 
Charleston.  Each 'had  his  task:  some  made  pike  heads;  others 
fitted  them  to  handles;  some  found  where  their  masters  stored 
arms,  and  prepared  to  distribute  them  on  the  day  of  the  revolt. 
Slaves  who  worked  in  stables  were  instructed  where  to  bring  the 
horses  when  the  insurrection  erupted.  It  is  even  said  that  Negroes 
from  the  nearby  islands  were  to  sail  on  Charleston  in  a  flotilla  of 
small  boats  and  seize  the  fort  and  whatever  shipping  lay  in  the 
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harbor.  Sometime  in  July,  Yesey  and  his  colleagues  planned  to 
force  their  way  into  the  arsenal  and  free  every-  slave  in  Charleston. 

A  loyal  house  servant  reported  the  plot  to  his  master  and  other 
house  slaves  betrayed  Yesey  and  his  secret  army.  The  plantation 
owners  took  action  just  as  the  final  plans  for  the  insurrection 
were  completed.  Thirty-five  leaders  were  executed  and  scores  of 
slaves  sold  to  other  masters  in  other  states. 

Had  Yesey's  insurrection  succeeded,  it  would  have  been  the 
bloodiest  aftermath  of  a  lottery-  in  American  history. 


Chapter  III 


The  Queen  of  the  Gambling  Cities 


.  .  .  'whar  the  lion  roareth  and  the  wang-doodle 
mourneth  for  his  first  born'  .  .  .  ah!  This  part  of  my 
tex,  mv  beseeching  bretherinsr,  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
it  says.  It  don't  mean  the  howling  wilderness,  whar 
John  the  Hard-Shell  Baptist  fed  on  locusts  and  wild 
asses,  but  it  means,  mv  brethering,  the  city  of  New 
Y'Orleans,  the  mother  of  harlots  and  hard  lots, 
whar  .  .  .  gamblers,  thieves  and  pickpockets  goes 
skitting  about  the  streets  like  weasels  in  a  barnyard; 
whar  honest  men  are  scarcer  than  hen's  teeth;  and 
whar  a  strange  woman  once  took  your  beluved 
teacher  and  bamboozled  him  out  of  two  hundred 
and  twentv  seven  dollars  in  the  twinkling  of  a 
sheep's  tail  .  .  . 

(legendary-  text  of  an  "unlarnt" 
Hard-Shell  Baptist  preacher^ 

Gambling  had  always  been  a  peculiarly  New  Orleans 
vice  since  the  first  settlers  played  in  alehouses  and  taverns 
furnished  with  roulette  wheels  and  tables  for  games.  No 
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official  rebukes  or  threats  of  whipping  or  confinement  in   the 
stocks  discouraged  the  New  Orleans  gambling  appetite. 

It  also  was  the  city  where  craps,  most  American  of  sporting 
games  next  to  poker,  was  first  introduced  to  whites  and  blacks. 
In  1798  Louis  Philippe,  later  the  "Citizen  King  of  France,"  was 
the  guest  of  the  rich  Bernard  de  Marigny,  head  of  an  eminent 
Louisiana  family.  Louis  Philippe  showed  his  host  how  to  play 
craps,  the  French  version  of  English  hazard,  and  De  Marigny 
taught  it  to  other  Creoles. 

De  Marigny  lost  so  heavily  at  craps  he  was  compelled  to  break 
up  his  large  estate  on  the  outskirts  of  New  Orleans  and  turn  the 
land  into  city  blocks.  He  named  one  street  Rue  de  Craps.  When 
a  church  was  built  on  it  about  ten  years  later,  it  became  known 
as  the  Craps  Methodist  Church,  causing  the  congregation  such 
consternation  that  the  street  was  renamed  Burgundy. 

As  the  Creole  gentry  made  fortunes  in  business,  they  gambled 
extravagantly,  at  first  always  in  select  and  private  groups.  Gradu- 
ally the  focus  shifted  away  from  home  games  to  public  coffee- 
houses and  professional  gamblers  began  to  appear.  They  were  not 
popular.  After  the  Louisiana  Purchase  an  interim  government 
passed  anti-gambling  laws,  one  of  the  first  statutes  providing  that 
professionals  and  persons  playing  with  them  were  subject,  after 
being  caught  gambling  together  for  the  third  time,  to  twenty-five 
lashes  on  the  uncovered  back. 

As  part  of  the  United  States,  New  Orleans  developed  into  a 
worldly  city,  rich  because  it  was  an  important  port  and  terminus 
of  the  greatest  of  America's  inland  waterways.  The  waterfront 
was  crowded  rows  deep  for  miles  with  keelboats,  flatboats,  and 
ocean-going  ships,  while  the  men  who  sailed  in  them  made  the 
market  places,  coffeehouses,  and  fleshpots  of  the  city  vibrate  with 
life  and  money.  They  ate  peppered  shrimp,  garlicky  frogs'  legs, 
and  thick  gumbo,  drank  Louisiana  coffee,  cheap  red  wine,  and 
poor  hard  liquor,  frolicked  with  fast  gals  whose  physical  charms 
and  the  love  powders  they  sold  put  the  men  in  high  gear,  ready  for 
helling  around.  Rough  riverboat  men  and  naive  farmers  tossed 
their  wages  and  profits  around  the  gambling  dens.  It  was  a  fat 
market  of  suckers  for  blackguard  gamblers. 

In  the  twenty  years  after  1803  New  Orleans's  permanent  popu- 
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lation  quadrupled,  "and  it  has  been  estimated  that  from  one-third 
to  one-fourth  of  the  increase  was  composed  of  thieves,  ruffians, 
vagabonds  and  prostitutes  who,  with  the  removal  of  all  restric- 
tions upon  immigration,  had  flocked  into  the  city  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth,"  wrote  Herbert  Asbury  in  The  French 
Quarter. 

The  riffraff  concentrated  on  the  waterfront,  catering  to  the 
vices  of  men  from  the  flatboats  and  keelers.  As  soon  as  the  boats 
tied  up  the  rivermen  could  gratify  themselves  with  women,  wet 
their  cobweb  throats  with  whisky,  and  try  their  luck  at  roulette 
or  cards,  without  setting  foot  on  shore.  Since  flatboats  were  sold 
for  the  price  of  their  wood  at  the  end  of  the  trip  down  the  Missis- 
sippi, enterprising  brothel  madames,  gamblers,  and  dispensers  of 
liquor  often  bought  and  converted  them  into  crude  floating  dives. 

The  six  blocks  between  Girod  Street  close  by  the  Protestant 
Cemetery  at  Cypress  and  South  Liberty  Street,  known  as  the 
"Swamp,"  was  the  wickedest  area  in  all  New  Orleans,  however. 
Not  even  the  police  dared  enter  this  underworld  stronghold 
where  the  only  law  was  the  law  of  the  knife,  the  pistol,  and  the 
club,  and  men  fought  as  they  could  —  eye  gouging,  ear  chewing, 
stomping  a  fallen  opponent,  and  kneeing  him  in  the  groin. 

Herbert  Asbury  relates  that  the  Swamp  was  crowded  with 
cheap  saloons,  the  lowest  of  dance  halls,  the  most  sordid  of 
brothels  and  shady  gambling  dens.  The  "games  were  so  crooked 
that  a  man  had  about  as  much  chance  of  winning  as  of  perform- 
ing the  legendary  feats  of  Annie  Christmas.  If  by  some  miscalcu- 
lation he  did,  he  was  knocked  on  the  head  and  knifed  on  his  way 
out  of  the  place."  A  winner  was  likely  to  be  accused  of  cheating 
and  beaten  to  a  pulp.  His  body,  if  he  failed  to  survive,  was  laid 
out  on  the  floor  and  left  there  as  an  example  and  warning  till  it 
stank  so  it  was  dumped  into  the  river.  This  method  of  discourag- 
ing ambitious  gamblers  was  especially  favored  in  a  dive  with  the 
soothing  name  of  the  "House  of  Rest  for  Weary  Boatmen." 

Had  Diogenes  searched  for  an  honest  man  in  this  cesspool,  he 
would,  according  to  one  historian,  have  found  Grampin,  an  old 
Frenchman  who  ran  a  licensed  gambling  house  known  as  "Num- 
ber 9"  situated  on  Tchoupotoulas  Street.  It  did  not  pay.  Grampin 
went  broke,  and  a  curious  legend,  which  has  been  reported  many 
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times  and  about  many  places,  is  supposed  to  have  overtaken  him. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  old  sea  captain  who  wagered  never  more, 
never  less  than  twenty-five  cents  on  the  roulette  wheel.  He  came 
in  one  night,  placed  his  bet,  and  won.  Contrary  to  custom  he  let 
it  stand.  The  wheel  turned  and  again  and  again  the  ball  settled 
on  the  same  color.  Ten,  twelve,  fifteen  times,  and  money  was 
piled  in  front  of  the  captain,  while  the  place  went  wild,  but  he 
sat,  head  on  hand,  and  made  no  move.  Sixteen  thousand  dollars 
was  at  stake  on  the  seventeenth  roll  and  the  captain  uttered  not 
a  word.  At  this  juncture  the  mate  arrived  and  pleaded,  "Haul  in, 
old  Captain!  Don't  bet  all  that  pile  against  this  set  of  land  pirates! 
Haul  in!"  He  stretched  out  a  hand  and  as  he  did  so,  the  captain 
toppled  over  slowly.  He  had  been  dead  since  he  laid  down  the 
first  twenty-five  cents. 

The  mate  managed  to  bundle  up  the  money  in  the  ensuing 
hubbub  and  give  it  to  a  cabin  boy  to  rush  back  to  the  ship. 
Grampin  and  his  men  gave  the  mate  a  bad  time,  claiming  that 
it  belonged  to  the  house  since  the  captain  had  been  dead  and  had 
not  bet  it.  But  when  they  discovered  the  money  was  already  gone, 
they  let  him  leave.  The  mate  was  in  time  allowed  to  take  the 
captain's  body  to  the  ship  and  Grampin  tried  to  recoup  his  losses 
from  among  the  living. 

In  1811  gambling  became  illegal  in  all  of  Louisiana,  but  a 
strong  gamblers'  lobby  managed  to  except  New  Orleans,  with 
gambling  theoretically  under  rigid  rules  and  official  surveillance. 
In  effect  the  amendment  legalized  open  and  crooked  gambling  in 
the  city  since  the  police  force  was  inadequate  to  compel  compli- 
ance to  public  ordinances.  Nine  years  afterward  even  "legalized" 
gambling  was  prohibited  though  the  gamblers  continued  merrily 
in  establishments  that  were  an  open  secret  and  as  profitable  as 
ever.  The  authorities,  appalled  at  losing  the  revenue  from  legal- 
ized gambling,  petitioned  the  legislature,  and  three  years  later 
gambling  was  again  legal,  but  on  a  limited  scale:  not  more  than 
six  houses  were  to  be  licensed  at  an  annual  fee  of  $5000  each  and 
20  per  cent  of  this  had  to  go  to  the  College  of  New  Orleans  and 
80  per  cent  to  the  Charity  Hospital. 

Licensed  gambling-house  keepers  put  continuous  pressure  on 
New  Orleans  officials  to  clean  up  unlicensed  gambling  except  in 
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the  Swamp,  where  the  police  feared  to  interfere.  The  licensed 
proprietors  waxed  rich  and  politically  influential.  Jealous  of  this 
concentration  of  power,  other  gamblers  succeeded  in  having  the 
limitation  on  the  number  of  houses  removed  though  the  annual 
fee  was  hiked  to  $7000. 

Fourteen  big  gambling  houses,  not  inaccurately  called  "club- 
houses," became  social  centers  and  offered  premises,  nowhere  else 
available,  for  transacting  business.  No  stigma  attached  to  gam- 
bling, and  the  gaming  resorts  served  as  home,  business  exchange, 
and  social  club  for  many  men  of  the  city.  It  was  just  as  usual  to 
find  a  friend  in  a  gambling  house  as  to  chance  upon  him  at  home, 
and  no  stranger  considered  his  visit  to  New  Orleans  complete 
unless  it  included  a  fling  in  the  public  gaming  rooms. 

The  first  of  the  "splendid  hells"  in  the  U.S.  opened  its  doors 
in  New  Orleans  at  Bourbon  and  Orleans  streets  in  the  early 
1820s.  John  Davis  provided  true  magnificence,  costly  fixtures  and 
luxurious  furniture.  The  finest  wines  and  liquors  and  the  pick  of 
a  bountiful  sideboard  spread  with  food  prepared  by  expert  chefs 
were  free.  Negro  servants  hovered  everywhere  to  cater  to  patrons 
who  behaved  like  gentlemen  and  were  genteel  enough  to  wear 
evening  clothes  after  night  fell. 

In  Davis's  gambling  rooms  anybody  could  take  a  fling  at  the 
roulette  wheels  or  try  his  luck  at  faro,  vingt-et-un,  and  other 
games  twenty-four  hours  a  day.  House  dealers,  working  four-hour 
shifts,  were  all  experienced  pros  on  high  salary  plus  commissions 
on  their  take,  a  precaution  to  keep  them  on  the  square.  Private 
rooms  were  available  for  public  officials  and  swells  looking  for 
high-stake  games  could  play  Boston,  twenty-one,  ecarte,  in  seclu- 
sion. The  house  took  a  percentage  of  money  wagered  and  supplied 
an  employee  if  a  private  gambling  party  was  a  player  short.  Davis, 
no  mean  gambler,  took  a  hand  himself  if  the  stakes  promised  to 
be  exceptionally -high. 

John  Davis  opened  another  establishment  on  Bayou  St.  John, 
as  lavish  as  his  first,  but  operated  it  only  from  Saturday  morning 
till  Monday  morning  with  full-course  dinners  served  every  Sun- 
day night. 

Murrell's  bloody  underworld  plot  shattered  this  comfortable 
state  of  things,  and  in  the  anti-gambling  movement  that  sprang 
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from  it  moral  Louisiana  politicians  saw  a  chance  to  break  the 
political  power  of  the  New  Orleans  gamblers.  All  gaming-house 
proprietors,  honest  or  not,  were  classed  together  and  the  earlier 
licensing  laws  revoked.  The  ban  cost  the  state  more  than  $100,000 
a  year  and  touched  off  a  fight  between  city  and  state.  According 
to  state  law,  anyone  whose  information  led  to  the  arrest  of  a 
gambling-house  keeper  was  entitled  to  half  the  fine  exacted,  but 
still  no  one  informed  and  the  gendarmes  never  broke  in  on  under- 
cover gambling  rooms.  It  is  likely  that  bribes  took  care  of  them. 

The  financial  crisis  of  1837  harmed  the  gamblers  more  than 
any  legislation.  The  gaming  rooms  folded  for  lack  of  patronage. 
For  a  decade  New  Orleans  gambling  was  at  a  low  point. 

In  1846  the  geographical  position  of  the  city  made  it  a  natural 
supply  base,  recruiting  center,  and  embarkation  point  for  our 
armies  during  the  war  with  Mexico.  Forty-nine  thousand  volun- 
teers from  Texas  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  together  with  a  paltry 
thirteen  thousand  from  the  thirteen  original  states  (lukewarm 
toward  the  war),  passed  through  New  Orleans.  From  1849  on 
into  the  '50s  the  city  teemed  with  adventurers  on  their  way  to  the 
California  gold  fields  via  Nicaragua  or  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Sharp  gamblers,  reasoning  that  men  on  their  way  to  Avar  or 
wealth  were  indifferent  to  danger  and  hardship  and  would  be 
rash  enough  to  risk  their  money  at  the  tables,  moved  in.  New 
Orleans  was  overloaded  with  prosperity  from  1846  to  about  1851, 
and  with  it  came  a  gambling  excitement  even  more  widespread 
and  furious  than  in  the  days  of  the  big  licensed  houses.  "Gam- 
bling houses  were  no  longer  confined  to  any  particular  section 
of  the  city  as  they  had  formerly  been,  but  opened  everywhere. 
Dens  abounded  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Mary's  market  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  flatboat  men  and  river  characters,  while 
for  those  of  more  fastidious  tastes,  places  of  a  better  grade  were 
opened  in  the  neighborhood  of  hotels  and  boarding  houses.  But 
this  class  of  resorts  was  especially  numerous  in  those  localities  i 
where  returning  soldiers  or  emigrants  were  quartered,"  John 
Philip  Quinn  wrote. 

Once  more  the  gambling  fraternity  was  concentrated  in  New 
Orleans  and  the  gamblers  regained  political  power.  Friendly  city 
authorities  cheerfully   licensed  scores   of  establishments   to   run 
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games  of  rondeau  and  lotto  (now  called  keno).  At  least  three 
thousand  professional  gamblers  were  employed  as  housemen  in 
the  four  to  five  hundred  gambling  houses  of  the  day.  On  any  busy 
street  the  voice  of  the  housemen  calling  "time"  and  "game"  could 
be  heard.  The  surroundings  were  not  elegant  but  the  rivermen 
and  transients  were  content. 

They  were  not  the  only  avid  gamblers.  Native  businessmen, 
grown  fat  again,  thought  nothing  of  losing  huge  sums,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  exclusive  Boston  Club  who  dropped  as  much  as 
$20,000  at  one  sitting  were  not  considered  plungers  by  their 
colleagues. 

In  1852  the  flow  of  emigrants  diminished  and  the  authorities 
ordered  the  dens  to  close  and  forbade  them  to  open  again.  Gam- 
bling in  New  Orleans  went  back  to  normal  and,  except  in  the 
Swamp  and  along  the  waterfront,  few  gambling  establishments 
survived.  The  ones  that  did  catered  to  the  rich  and  successful  in 
lavishly  decorated  rooms  where  magnificent  suppers  were  served. 
The  proprietors  were  excellent  hosts  and  were  counted  among  the 
foremost  citizens  of  New  Orleans.  James  Sherwood,  Henry  Perritt 
and  Henry  Price  McGrath,  whose  swank  gambling  house  was  at 
No.  4  Carondelet  Street,  were  probably  the  city's  outstanding 
gamblers  in  the  '50s. 

Sherwood  and  Perritt  spent  between  $75,000  and  $100,000  for 
furniture  alone.  McGrath,  a  Kentuckian,  was  very  popular  with 
the  rich  sportsmen  from  his  state  who  visited  New  Orleans  each 
winter  for  business  and  pleasure.  Sherwood  and  Perritt  knew  an 
attraction  when  they  saw  one  and  offered  him  a  full  working 
partnership.  His  abilities  at  faro  and  his  charm  with  clients  so 
swelled  the  firm's  profits  that  all  three  were  rich  men  in  a  few 
years. 

The  partners  boasted  that  their  games  were  square  and  New 
Orleans  believed  them  though  the  house  seldom  lost.  Sherwood, 
something  of  a  genius  at  making  suckers  happy  and  keeping  them 
coming  back,  often  ordered  all  gambling  to  stop  so  everyone  could 
sit  down  to  lavish  suppers  where  he  entertained  them  with  lively 
and  amusing  stories.  Even  heavy  losers  found  it  impossible  to  go 
away  mad  after  being  floored  by  Sherwood's  jokes. 

The  gambling  house  of  Sherwood,  Perritt,  and  McGrath  was 
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not  the  only  one  in  New  Orleans  that  enjoyed  high  social  stand- 
ing. Lauraine  and  Cassidy's  place  opposite  the  St.  Charles  Hotel 
boasted  a  solid  silver  service  on  which  incomparable  suppers  were 
served.  Society  rejected  Augustus  Lauraine  finally,  not  because  he 
was  a  gambler,  but  because  he  did  not  pay  off  a  gambling  debt. 
Another  famous  establishment  was  run  by  Sam  Levy  and  "Count" 
Lorenzo  Servri,  the  title  indicating  New  Orlean's  admiration  for 
his  beautiful  clothes  and  polished  manners. 

Not  all  the  operators  of  successful  and  fashionable  New  Orleans 
gaming  resorts  in  the  '50s  were  twenty-one-carat  jewels.  There 
was,  for  example,  Allen  Jones,  who,  one  of  his  gambling  con- 
temporaries said,  "bears  among  those  to  whom  he  is  well  known, 
the  unenviable  reputation  of  being  the  meanest  and  most  sordid 
wretch  that  ever  disgraced  the  fraternity  of  sharpers." 

Allen  Jones,  a  son  of  Tennessee,  moved  to  Huntsville,  Alabama, 
where  he  built  up  a  thriving  business  making  saddles  and  harness 
and  a  reputation  as  Huntsville's  sharpest  poker  player.  But  even 
a  shrewd  amateur  was  easy  quarry  for  a  tricky  professional,  as 
Allen  Jones  learned  from  "Colonel"  J.  J.  Bryant. 

This  enterprising  gentleman  had  run  away  from  home  in 
Lynchburg,  Virginia,  to  become  a  sword  swallower  in  a  circus, 
left  that,  married,  and  settled  down  in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  where 
he  opened  first  a  grocery  store,  then  a  hotel.  After  these  came  a 
career  of  trading  in  Negro  slaves  and  the  title  "Colonel."  His 
next  profession,  gambling,  suited  him  best  of  all  and  he  stuck  to 
it  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  in  the  course  of  it  cleaned  young 
Jones  of  his  "saddles,  bridles,  money  and  all  the  rest  and  residue 
of  his  possessions  at  the  fascinating  game  of  poker."  Awed  but 
undismayed,  Allen  felt  the  sudden  urge  to  become  a  professional 
gambler  and  entreated  the  colonel  to  take  him  in  as  a  partner. 

For  ten  years  the  two  of  them  cheated  suckers  together,  shared 
each  other's  money,  and  stuck  together  faithfully  when  angry 
victims  were  out  for  vengeance  on  them.  It  took  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  to  break  up  this  idyllic  partnership.  Bryant 
headed  for  the  new  El  Dorado,  Jones  thought  he  could  do  just 
as  well  in  the  Mississippi  River  Valley,  so  the  men  divided  their 
money,  shook  hands,  and  dissolved  their  "Orestes  and  Pylades" 
partnership. 
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Jones,  with  New  Orleans  as  headquarters,  had  a  rocky  few 
years.  His  skill  at  cheating  was  not  great  and  he  had  to  fight  off 
suckers  he  did  succeed  in  fleecing,  singlehanded.  Though  he  left 
the  local  bagnios  alone  and  did  not  drink  to  excess,  he  had  one 
besetting  weakness  —  faro.  And  he  always  lost  to  slick  dealers. 

What  he  lacked  as  a  dealer  himself  he  made  up  for  by  his 
success  at  roping  in  customers  for  low  and  crooked  gambling 
resorts.  His  talents  were  appreciated,  and  in  the  fall  of  1852  he 
got  a  full-time  job  steering  strangers  to  a  recently  opened  gam- 
bling house  in  return  for  an  interest  in  the  establishment.  This 
was  the  turning  point  in  Allen  Jones's  life. 

That  winter  he  received  $10,000  as  his  share  of  profits  and,  for 
the  first  time,  did  not  head  for  the  nearest  faro  table.  Instead  he 
did  some  serious  thinking  and  decided  that  since  he  was  such  a 
capital  roper  he  could  do  no  better  than  have  a  gambling  house 
of  his  own  to  which  he  could  rope  men  with  a  great  deal  of 
money.  He  found  two  other  shrewd  cheaters  who  were  flush  with 
ready  cash  and  late  in  1853  opened  a  resort  on  Royal  Street.  By 
the  time  the  house  closed  for  the  summer,  the  partners  had 
S55,000  in  profits.  The  next  winter  they  did  even  better. 

The  establishment  on  Royal  Street,  though  unpretentious, 
enjoyed  big  play  from  first  to  last.  Besides  being  a  partner  in  this 
bonanza  Jones  had  the  distinctive  reputation  among  gamblers  in 
the  know  of  operating  the  crookedest  gambling  house  in  the  city. 
One  of  his  techniques  was  never  to  employ  a  dealer  for  longer 
than  one  season  lest  customers  catch  on  to  his  style  of  play  and 
method  of  cheating.  Every  summer  saw  a  mass  firing  of  personnel, 
and  new  housemen  greeted  customers  when  the  house  reopened 
in  the  fall. 

In  a  periodical  wave  of  reform  Allen  Jones  was  arrested.  Other 
gamblers,  arrested  with  him,  were  set  free,  but  Jones,  .as  chief 
partner  in  the  then  biggest  gambling  house  in  New  Orleans,  was 
brought  to  trial  and,  to  show  gamblers  that  the  reformers  meant 
business,  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  two  years  in  prison. 

The  reading  of  the  sentence  was  greeted  with  a  roar  of  jubila- 
tion by  the  reformers  in  the  packed  courtroom,  but  Jones  showed 
little  concern.  He  had  friends  in  high  places,  and  the  governor's 
pardon,  handed  to  him  before  he  left  the  courthouse  (some  said 
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he  had  it  in  his  pocket  during  the  trial),  gave  him  the  last  laugh. 

He  hit  back.  Through  his  political  friends  he  had  the  anti- 
gambling  law  emasculated.  By  contributing  heavily  to  the  next 
city  election,  which  was  "disgraced  by  violence  and  bloodshed," 
men  of  his  stripe  took  over  and  were  released  from  the  danger  of 
oppression  by  reformers. 

Jones  was  on  top  of  the  heap,  but  every  success  made  him  more 
mercenary  and  possessive  till  he  began  practicing  deception  and 
cunning  on  his  own  partners.  He  allowed  rich  plungers  to  run  up 
gambling  debts  and  collected  them  himself.  When  the  partners 
caught  on  and  tried  to  make  him  divvy  up  "neither  threats  nor 
entreaties  could  induce  him  to  disgorge  a  single  penny." 

The  partnership  dissolved  with  Jones  retaining  the  Royal 
Street  premises  and  thenceforward  cheating  his  dealers  and  his 
customers  with  almost  equal  enthusiasm.  Crime  had  paid:  he 
owned  two  imposing  houses  and  other  valuable  real  estate  in 
New  Orleans,  a  large  plantation  about  fifteen  miles  above  Vicks- 
burg  and  two  hundred  twenty-five  slaves  who  raised  cotton  and 
profits  for  their  master. 

All  this  went  down  the  drain  in  the  Civil  War  but  when  the 
carpetbagging  civil  government  took  over  the  reins  from  the 
military  in  1866  he  opened  a  gambling  resort  on  St.  Charles 
Avenue  with  his  old  friend  and  mentor,  Colonel  J.  J.  Bryant. 

Bryant  had  made  and  lost  a  fortune  at  the  San  Francisco  gam- 
bling tables  but  had  had  the  foresight  to  ship  home  $110,000, 
which  enabled  him  to  open  a  fashionable  gambling  establishment 
in  Mobile.  Money,  that  is,  Confederate  money,  was  plentiful  the 
first  two  years  of  the  war  and  the  colonel  cleaned  up  better  than 
a  million  dollars  before  the  military  closed  his  house.  When  the 
North  won,  the  colonel  had  a  million  dollars  worth  of  nothing. 
He  headed  for  New  Orleans,  where  the  sight  of  his  former  part- 
ner's poverty  struck  the  one  remaining  spark  of  generosity  in 
Allen  Jones's  flinty  heart.  He  gave  the  colonel  a  half  share  in  his 
new  business.  The  colonel  was  to  act  as  roper  for  the  firm. 

Money  was  scarce,  especially  for  crooked  gambling  houses,  but 
they  managed  to  stay  in  business  for  two  years  until  Bryant 
steered  one  Colonel  Tate  of  Texas  to  the  place  and  Jones  relieved 
him  of  all  his  cash  plus  a  hundred  dollars  on  credit.  A  few  days 
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later  Bryant  ran  into  Tate  in  the  lobby  of  the  St.  Charles  Hotel 
and  demanded  his  money.  Angry  words  followed  and  some  say 
that  Bryant  reached  for  his  handkerchief  but  the  Texan  thought 
it  was  his  gun,  pulled  his  pistol,  and  finished  the  colonel  on  the 
spot.  Tate  was  tried  for  murder  and  acquitted. 

Jones's  establishment  did  not  long  survive  the  partner's  death. 
No  dealer  or  roper  worth  his  salt  would  work  for  Allen  Jones,  so 
odious  was  his  reputation,  and  the  thinning  ranks  of  patrons 
forced  him  to  shut  his  gambling  den  in  1869. 

He  returned  to  his  old  folly,  the  faro  tables,  which  he  had 
resisted  since  1852,  playing  on  the  sucker's  side.  In  a  year  he 
succeeded  in  losing  the  money  he  had  plus  $70,000  from  mort- 
gaging his  city  properties.  Fortunately  for  his  family  Jones  had 
signed  the  deed  of  his  plantation  over  to  his  wife  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  and  she  declined  to  let  him  add  this  to  his  losses. 
When  he  had  no  more  money  he  disappeared  from  New  Orleans, 
perhaps  returning  to  the  plantation.  Nobody  in  the  gambling 
fraternity  knew  for  sure  and  nobody  cared  what  happened  to 
Allen  Jones. 

New  Orleans  swung  between  extremes  of  gambling  and  reform. 
When  the  winds  blew  cold  on  the  resorts  in  the  city,  they  mush- 
roomed outside  the  limits  of  town.  The  Queen  City  was  never 
less  than  well  supplied  with  outlets  for  sucker  money,  from  im- 
mense sums  down  to  the  five-cent  wager. 

Policy  was  popular  in  the  '80s  when  "As  much  as  $5,000  was 
paid  for  the  use  of  a  specially  choice  location,  which  might  be  a 
space  about  four  feet  square  with  just  enough  room  for  a  small 
table  or  chair.  Long  lines  of  Negroes  and  whites  formed  in  front 
of  these  [policy  booths]  to  bet  their  nickels,  dimes  or  dollars  on 
innumerable  combinations  of  figures  which  superstition  dictated." 

After  the  biggest  lottery  of  them  all,  known  as  the  Serpent,  and 
its  follow-up,  the  Honduras  Lottery,  came  to  grief  in  a  tangle 
with  a  U.S.  court,  policy  took  an  upswing  and  crossed  into  the 
twentieth  century  still  going  strong.  Any  convenient  but  not 
obscure  corner  in  restaurants  and  bars  was  apt  to  be  set  aside  for 
writing  slips.  They  closed  during  the  drawings,  then  immediately 
reopened.  If  the  bettor  felt  lucky,  a  "gig,''  three  numbers  picked 
to  come  up  in  one  drawing,  was  for  him,  and  if  he  wanted  insur- 
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ance  on  his  bet  he  would  put  a  "saddle"  on  it  so  that  if  any  one 
of  his  numbers  showed  he  would  win  something.  A  ten-cent  gig 
and  a  ten-cent  saddle  would  generally  bring  eighty  cents  if  only 
two  of  them  came  up. 

Any  and  all  public  events  sent  policy  players  to  their  dream 
books  for  clues  to  winning  numbers,  and  so  many  people  picked 
7-10-11  when  Will  Rogers  was  killed  that  policy  operators  refused 
to  write  slips  for  over  fifty  cents. 

New  Orleans  cherished  a  special  fondness,  too,  for  slot 
machines.  Invented  in  1895,  they  were  the  biggest  and  most 
unscrupulous  snare  of  all.  Taking  pennies  (real  money  then) 
nickels,  and  quarters,  they  were  mercilessly  rigged  from  the 
beginning. 

One  of  New  Orleans's  pets  was  the  Jockey,  which  three  could 
play  at  one  time  using  its  three  coin  slots.  The  Hy-Lo  card 
machines,  puffed  by  the  manufacturer  as  "the  greatest  draw  poker 
machines  ever  built.  Fill  their  hands  and  your  cash  box"  had 
ardent  devotees.  The  Little  Gem,  another  poker  card  slot 
machine,  was  popular  because  it  offered  an  additional  prize  for 
particularly  high  hands.  Every  second  nickel  dropped  into  a 
separate  cash  drawer,  and  the  man  who  pulled  a  royal  flush  might 
collect  $5  on  a  nickel  play,  with  a  straight  flush  $2.50,  and  so  on 
down.  The  machines  were  apt  to  be  fixed  to  prevent  anything 
bigger  than  a  full  house  (payoff  $1)  ever  showing. 

Some  machines  were  so  crooked  a  whole  suit  was  missing  on 
each  reel,  and  the  chances  of  hitting  a  jack  pot  remained  2700 
to  1  through  the  years,  -with  an  owner  bent  on  extra  larceny  fixing 
his  machine  not  to  hit  a  jack  pot  at  all. 

Alderman  Sidney  Story  introduced  a  bill  in  1897  intended  to 
confine  the  lurid  life  of  New  Orleans  to  one  part  of  the  city  by 
making  prostitution  legal  there.  The  result  was  thirty-eight  blocks 
on  the  Irish  Channel  section  of  the  waterfront  around  Basin 
Street  called  Storyville. 

Between  one  and  two  thousand  ladies  of  joy  peddled  sin  day 
and  night  during  Storyville's  existence  at  prices  running  anywhere 
from  fifty  dollars  to  the  twenty-five  cents  charged  by  free-lancers 
who  walked  the  streets  with  carpets  on  their  backs.  There  were 
quite  as  many  gamblers  as  whores  in  the  district.  It  was  in  the 
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fancy  gambling  houses  of  Storyville  that  a  new  kind  of  music 
came  into  its  own.  In  the  riproarious  section  of  the  roaring  city 
the  upstairs  were  crowded  with  men  satisfying  their  propensities 
for  love  while  downstairs  the  tables  were  crowded,  the  bars  busy, 
and  the  bands  gave  out  the  hot  and  violent  rhythms  of  jazz. 

When  the  bangtails  raced  at  the  New  Orleans  fairgrounds  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  it  was  past  a  glass-enclosed  grandstand 
with  a  small  section  set  apart  for  the  scarlet  sisters.  The  winning 
jockey  was  required  to  observe  a  quaint  custom.  After  being 
weighed  in  he  went  to  the  steward's  box  and  took  a  bag  filled 
with  bottles  of  perfume,  carried  it  to  the  rail  and  tossed  it  to  the 
lady  of  his  heart.  The  spectators  roared  their  approval  in  good 
Southern  style  whether  it  went  to  a  respectable  lady  or  to  a 
Storyville  jenny. 

Beginning  in  1902  a  forty-five-page  directory  to  Storyville  was 
published  for  some  years  and  sold  for  a  quarter  at  steamboat 
landings,  hotels,  railroad  stations,  and  anyAvhere  else  likely  to 
reach  visitors.  The  Storyville  Blue  Book  was  illustrated  with  pic- 
tures of  the  interiors  of  outstanding  brothels,  contained  gossip 
on  the  personalities  of  the  ladies  who  worked  there  and  hinted 
slyly  at  their  special  talents.  Issued  for  the  benefit,  as  it  said  itself, 
of  any  man  "who  wants  to  be  a  thoroughbred  rounder,"  it  put 
"the  stranger  on  a  proper  grade  or  path,  as  to  where  to  go  and 
be  secure  from  holdups,  brace  games  or  other  illegal  practices 
usually  worked  on  the  unwise  in  Red  Light  districts." 

The  big  Terminal  Station  which  opened  along  Basin  Street  in 
1908  gave  travelers  a  ringside  view  of  the  sights  and  sounds  New 
Orleans  citizens  were  used  to.  When  in  1917  the' Army  and  Navy 
enforced  a  regulation  that  excluded  prostitution  from  a  five-mile 
radius  around  military  installations  Storyville  would  go  out  of 
existence,  the  Blue  Book  become  a  collector's  item,  the  scarlet 
sisterhood  scatter,  and  the  gambling  houses  languish.  But  jazz  had 
gone  forth  from  Storyville  to  become  part  of  America. 


Chapter  IV 
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HE  old  New  England  states  were  legally  tough  on  gam- 
blers. Tavern  keepers  were  fined  for  allowing  card  playing 
in  or  about  their  premises  and  individuals  who  ran 
gambling  games  in  their  homes  or  places  of  business  were 
liable  to  a  fine  and  as  long  as  a  year's  imprisonment.  The 
New  Hampshire  law  even  found  a  man  doubly  guilty  if 
he  won. 

Players  with  friends  they  could  trust  not  to  tell  on  them 
kept  right  on  playing,  referring  vaguely  to  "club"  meet- 
ings when  questioned  about  their  comings  and  goings. 
The  vigilant,  argus-eyed  law  often  pulled  raids  and  hauled 
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all  the  players  off  to  jail  to  pay  fines  the  next  morning  and  earn 
themselves  some  unfavorable  publicity  in  the  next  day's  papers. 

Come  all  ye  Yankee  farmers  who  wish  to  change  your  lot, 
Who've  spunk  enough  to  travel  beyond  your  native  spot, 
And  leave  behind  the  village  where  Pa  and  Ma  do  stay, 
Yea,  yea,  yea,  Michigania. 

When  oreat  waves  of  New  En° landers  left  home  in  the  1820s 
and  '30s  to  settle  the  territories  that  became  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illi- 
nois, and  Michigan,  the  God-fearing  ones  passed  the  new  anti- 
gambling  laws  in  the  territories,  and  the  gay  ones  took  along 
their  sinful  habits.  Most  towns  in  the  Middle  West  were  liberal 
in  their  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  the  back 
room  where  the  card  games  were  played  was  to  many  a  sport  an 
oasis  in  the  middle  of  a  dreary  desert. 

In  Marietta,  Ohio,  a  town  of  fifteen  hundred,  an  old-timer 
recalls,  the  "club  members"  met  in  the  rear  of  a  tailor  shop.  The 
scene  was  typical  of  countless  small  towns  in  the  East  and 
northern  Middle  West.  "The  different  species  of  gambling  carried 
on  at  this  club  were  poker,  brag,  euchre,  all-fours,  whist,  'vingt- 
et-un'  and  'snaps'  at  faro.  For  use  in  the  latter  game  [the  pro- 
prietor] had  provided  an  old  sheet-iron  dealing-box,  and  about 
two  hundred  large  horn  buttons,  beside  a  piece  of  black  cloth 
with  thirteen  cards  pasted  on  it  .  .  .  for  a  layout.  .  .  .  Cards  for 
playing  all  games  except  faro  and  vingt-et-un  were  sold  to  the 
players  at  twenty-five  cents  a  pack,  thus  affording  a  clear  profit 
of  fifteen  cents  on  every  pack  sold.  At  poker,  a  check  was  deducted 
from  the  pool,  for  the  house,  whenever  threes  or  over  were  ex- 
posed, and  at  brag  whenever  a  full  was  exposed;  let  the  check  be 
one  cent  or  one  dollar,  the  claims  of  the  house  were  always  the 
same.  .  .  .  Out  of  this  revenue  the  house  was  expected  to  supply 
its  guests  with  liquors  and  cigars  .  .  .  everything  was  done  in  a 
quiet  and  orderly  manner.  In  fact  they  dared  not  do  otherwise. 
The  fear  of  detection  and  conviction  held  in  check  all  who  might 
otherwise  have  been  disposed  to  be  quarrelsome  over  their 
losses.  .  .  . 

"The  principal  gatherings  .  .  .  took  place  on  Saturday  eve- 
nings, when  .  .  .  from  four  to  five  tables  were  in  full  blast.  .  .  . 
The  hickory-bottomed  chairs  and  pine  tables  used  for  the  games 
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were  concealed  in  the  loft  overhead  during  the  day,  and  brought 
out  at  night.  .  .  ." 

Faro  was  the  favorite  banking  card  game  in  the  small  towns. 
As  played  by  the  rural  bloods  the  game  was  unlimited  and  it  was 
difficult  for  the  one  who  was  banker  to  win.  So  small  was  the 
money  he  risked  that  he  usually  went  broke  in  short  order  unless 
the  cards  ran  well  for  him  from  the  start. 

Fancily  dressed  professional  bankers,  usually  with  Southern 
accents  and  the  manners  of  plantation  lords,  as  well  as  pockets 
wadded  with  money,  toured  the  towns  with  all  the  proper  para- 
phernalia in  mahogany  boxes  blazened  with  the  familiar  royal 
tiger.  Playing  against  a  professional  gave  the  local  sports  the  feel- 
ing of  being  in  the  big  time  and  the  gambler  played  up  by  letting 
them  win  a  few  hundred  dollars,  ordering  refreshments  for  all, 
nothing  but  the  best  cigars  and  liquor  in  town.  The  games  broke 
up  between  ten  and  eleven  with  the  local  boys  wishing  their  bene- 
factor a  fond  good  night  as  they  trundled  home  with  his  cash. 

They  regarded  the  newcomer  as  a  generous  and  good  sport, 
but  no  better  than  themselves  at  faro.  In  their  confidence  they 
ventured  greater  and  greater  sums  on  the  fancy  layout.  The  pro- 
fessional gambler's  luck  invariably  seemed  to  change.  He  ended 
up  winner  almost  every  following  night  till  he  had  got  his  own 
back. 

The  games  grew  longer,  often  lasting  till  daylight.  The  gambler 
still  treated  generously  but  now  it  was  with  his  winnings.  At  this 
point  good  feeling  turned  to  resentment  and,  as  animosity  rose, 
the  professional  gambler  quietly  and  quickly  left  town. 

The  sting  of  losing  eventually  faded  and  the  boys  were  ready 
to  be  taken  the  next  time  a  soft-voiced  gentleman  came  to  town 
with  a  fat  bank  roll.  The  thought  of  the  ivory  checks  in  his  box, 
the  fine  silver  dealing  box,  the  real  faro  layout  stirred  their  blood 
again,  and  the  well-heeled  gambler  with  the  cool,  enigmatic  eyes 
cleaned  the  boys  out  of  as  much  money  as  they  could  raise  before 
he  wandered  off  to  another  town  and  other  suckers. 

As  professional  gamblers  settled  in  one  or  another  of  the  towns, 
in  the  early,  inelegant  days,  they  set  up  permanent  establishments 
in  houses  on  dingy  side  streets  or  alleys,  in  cellars,  or  even  in 
hotel  rooms  rented  for  the  purpose. 
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"Such  articles  as  carpets,  curtains  or  a  side-board  were  unknown 
there,"  wrote  an  old  sport.  ".  .  .  it  only  required  some  chairs,  and 
a  few  tables  and  benches,  and  to  strew  the  floor  with  sand  or  saw- 
dust. No  liquors  or  drinks  of  any  sort  were  furnished  by  the 
proprietor,  except  a  pail  of  cold  water.  Many  of  them  were,  how- 
ever, located  convenient  to  some  rum-mill,  from  whence  refresh- 
ments could  be  ordered." 

Flare-ups  were  frequent  among  the  patrons,  and  profit-minded 
proprietors  preferred  to  hire  local  bullies  to  keep  the  peace  rather 
than  to  exclude  quarrelsome  players  who  might  also  be  losers. 

By  the  1820s  enterprising  individuals  began  to  open  more 
lavishly  furnished  gambling  houses  catering  to  the  polished-boot 
and  ruffled-shirt  trade  in  the  South  and  East.  When  the  violent 
anti-gambling  tactics  of  the  citizens  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
river  valleys  propelled  many  of  the  gamblers  north,  some  of 
them  stayed  over  in  Cincinnati  and  began  to  open  better-class 
establishments. 

They  found  a  town  that  was  not  as  disorderly  as  Louisville, 
Memphis,  Natchez,  or  New  Orleans,  but  one  whose  prison  was 
pretty  constantly  crowded  with  gamblers  caught  cheating.  They 
would  occasionally  teach  a  sharp  lad  their  tricks  while  serving 
a  term.  Jonathan  Green  was  one  of  these  youths.  In  the  Cincin- 
nati prison  yard  "...  I  learned  the  trick  of  the  thimbles,"  he  said 
in  his  later  confessions. 

Cincinnati  had  less  to  offer  in  the  way  of  brothels  and  gam- 
bling hells  than  the  other  big  river  towns,  but  it  did  have  innu- 
merable "ten  per  cent  houses"  and  could,  in  1836,  claim  the 
dubious  honor  of  being  the  home  of  the  "wolf-trap." 

As  a  professional  gambler  noted,  "...  in  no  city  in  the  union 
did  [wolf-traps]  flourish  so  extensively  and  in  such  number  as 
[in  Cincinnati],  or  were  the  resort  of  so  many  ruffianly  and  law- 
less characters.  They  were,"  he  went  on,  "wherever  a  room  could 
be  found,  and  fitted  up  with  a  dozen  cane-seated  chairs,  a  faro 
table  and  a  few  other  objects."  In  the  Negro  traps  (where  white 
men  also  played)  no  "check"  games  were  permitted,  as  they  were 
in  the  white  traps.  The  Negro  proprietor  rarely  put  up  a  "snap" 
or  even  played  against  one.  If  the  bank  won  he  deducted  10  per 
cent;  if  it  lost  he  did  not  charge.  The  banks  ranged  from  one  dol- 
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lar  to  five  hundred  but  seldom  ran  higher  than  fifty.  Sometimes 
several  persons  would  combine  to  stock  a  bank  and  all  except 
the  dealer  would  play  against  it.  The  moment  one  person  went 
broke  another  venturesome  sport  would  put  up  money  for  the 
next  bank. 

All  kinds  of  people  mingled  in  the  wolf-traps:  young  bloods  of 
rich  families,  artisans,  unskilled  laborers,  local  ward  heelers, 
rivermen,  steamboat  passengers,  traveling  professional  gamblers, 
petty  thieves,  and  hoodlums.  But  Cincinnati  law  saw  to  it  that 
no  fortunate  player  was  ever  brutally  slugged  and  robbed.  Nor 
were  suckers  parted  from  their  money  through  sharp  dealing, 
marked  cards,  or  crooked  dealing  boxes,  since  faro  dealing  in 
the  10-per-cent  houses  was  generally  honest.  A  sharp  card  artist 
would  be  frittering  away  his  time  and  talents  putting  up  money 
and  running  a  bank  among  the  pikers  in  a  deadfall.  The  regular 
gambling  houses  offered  better  pickings  and  fewer  dangers. 

If  the  wolf-traps  maintained  fair  dealing  by  the  bank,  here 
honesty  ended.  The  stealing  of  chips,  the  paying  off  of  less  than 
the  amount  won,  and  "dropping  a  bet"  were  frauds  commonly 
practiced.  The  last,  one  of  the  simplest  ways  to  cheat  the  house 
at  faro,  usually  was  worked  while  the  dealer  made  his  turn  for  a 
card.  With  everyone's  eyes  focused  on  the  dealing  box,  the  cheater 
would  drop  more  chips  or  cash  behind  the  two  or  three  cards 
nearest  him  if  he  saw  that  none  of  them  could  lose. 

Gangs  often  duped  well-heeled  strangers  by  monopolizing  the 
faro  table,  with  one  of  their  number  acting  as  banker  and  the 
others  pretending  to  try  to  break  the  bank. 

The  game  was  played  on  the  square,  but  if  the  stranger 
happened  to  win  heavily,  one  of  the  gang  would  leave  the  prem- 
ises with  the  money  the  stranger  had  used  to  purchase  chips, 
returning  only  if  he  got  word  that  the  stranger's  luck  had  changed. 
If  the  stranger  gave  no  signs  of  losing  but  some  signs  of  leaving, 
the  stand-in  dealer  would  excuse  himself  on  some  pretext  and 
not  return  unless  he  got  a  message  that  the  stranger  had  lost  back 
his  winnings.  If  the  dupe  decided  to  cash  in  his  chips,  he  was 
courteously  told  to  wait  until  the  original  dealer  came  back, 
which,  of  course,  he  never  did.  Nobody  in  the  room,  it  seemed, 
knew  even  the  name  of  the  missing  dealer,  so  they  all  cursed 
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uproariously.  One  of  the  gang  whispered  that  he  knew  where  the 
wanted  man  was  and  the  two  of  them  would  find  him  and  make 
him  pay  up.  There  followed  so  wearisome  and  fruitless  a  search 
that  the  desire  for  satisfaction  would  ebb  and  the  poor  stranger, 
who  scarcely  knew  where  he  had  started  from,  would  want  noth- 
ing but  to  get  to  bed.  If  he  were  of  sterner  stuff,  he  might  persist, 
and  the  proprietor  would  eventually  show  up,  recompense  the 
victim,  protesting  that  no  one  had  ever  been  fleeced  in  his  place 
before,  and  send  the  man  off.  For  his  services  the  proprietor 
usually  drew  25  per  cent  of  any  money  that  had  been  taken  from 
the  stranger. 

By  1850  Cincinnati  was  the  largest  city  in  the  West,  and  well- 
equipped  gambling  rooms  had  forced  most  of  the  10-per-cent 
houses  to  go  out  of  business  or  upgrade  their  appointments  and 
outlaw  hoodlums.  Proprietors  of  the  costlier  gambling  rooms, 
all  of  whom  paid  police  and  politicians  for  "protection,"  com- 
plained that  rondo  and  keno  halls,  where  it  was  possible  to  bet 
as  little  as  a  dollar  and  which  paid  little  or  no  graft  to  stay  open, 
Avere  undesirable  competition. 

The  rondo  resort  on  Fifth  Street,  owned  by  Joseph  and  Daniel 
Smith,  was  the  first  to  feel  the  displeasure  of  the  regular  gam- 
bling room  proprietors.  George  Devol,  still  only  about  nineteen 
but  on  his  way  up  as  a  junior  partner  of  the  Smiths,  wrote: 
".  .  .  we  would  be  fined  fifty  dollars  each  once  a  month.  Then  they 
raised  it  to  $100,  and  next  to  $500.  This  was  just  too  much  so 
we  had  heavy  oak  and  iron  doors  put  up;  but  the  police  would 
batter  them  down,  and  get  us  just  the  same.  One  night  they 
surrounded  the  house,  broke  down  the  door,  and  arrested  my 
two  partners;  but  I  escaped  by  the  roof.  The  next  day  I  went  up 
to  the  jail  to  take  the  boys  something  to  eat,  when  they  nabbed 
and  locked  me  up  also.  They  put  me  in  the  same  cell  with  Kissane 
of  the  steamer  Martha  Washington  notoriety,  Who  was  living 
in  great  style  in  jail.  They  fined  us  $500  each  and  let  us  go,  and 
that  broke  up  'Rondo.'  "  George  cleared  out  of  Cincinnati,  but 
the  Smiths,  presumably  having  made  peace  with  the  police, 
opened  up  two  months  later  and  continued  without  interference. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Cincinnati  was  headquarters  for  one 
of  the  Union  Army's  large  departments.  With  the  city  crowded 
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with  army  officers,  soldiers,  and  paymasters,  characters  disposed 
to  seek  their  fortunes  by  venturesome  and  questionable  means 
accumulated. 

Some  of  the  riverboat  talent,  when  steamboat  traffic  was  cur- 
tailed by  the  war,  transferred  to  the  city  whose  laxness  toward 
gambling  establishments  removed  fear  of  raids. 

"Bolly"  Lewis,  for  almost  twenty  years  a  riverboat  gambler, 
opened  one  of  the  biggest  gambling  houses  in  Cincinnati  and, 
John  Quinn  writes:  "One  night  an  army  paymaster  dropped  into 
his  place,  and  before  morning  came  the  unfortunate  officer  had 
lost  $40,000.  This  set  Bolly  to  moralizing,  and  from  that  time 
he  became  a  changed  man.  He  gave  up  gambling,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church,  and  was  prominent  in  all  charitable  works. 
He  proved  his  penitence  by  restoring  the  $40,000  to  the  officer 
.  .  .  became  part  proprietor  of  the  Gibson  house,  and  when  he 
died  enjoyed  the  respect  of  the  entire  community."  The  story 
is  a  rarity  in  the  annals  of.  gamblers. 

Far  more  typical  is  the  saga  of  Tom  Mead,  who  flourished  in 
Cincinnati  during  the  halcyon  war  years.  He  started  for  Cali- 
fornia after  gold  in  '49,  but,  according  to  one  gambler,  "found 
it  more  profitable  to  stop  at  Panama,  where  the  miners  who  went 
by  sea  were  crossing  in  a  heavy  stream,  and  opening  a  gambling 
house  there.  He  caught  them  in  a  heavy  stream  coming  and  going, 
greatly  to  his  own  profit."  He  returned  to  the  United  States  with  a 
fortune  and  settled  in  Boston  with  the  intention  of  living  in  ease 
and  quiet.  But  Mead  shot  a  man  in  Boston  and  decided  that  an- 
other city  would  be  healthier  for  him,  so  he  went  back  to  Cincin- 
nati and  invested  in  real  estate  and  three  gambling  houses,  where 
he  hired  professional  riverboat  gamblers  and  prospered  from 
then  on. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1825,  Buffalo  had  be- 
come one  of  the  great  gateways  to  the  West,  rivaling  St.  Louis  and 
Cincinnati.  Like  all  such  strategically  placed  cities,  it  grew,  pros- 
pered, and  gambled.  By  1831  a  thousand  travelers  were  arriving 
and  departing  every  day  from  a  city  thick  with  pugilists,  whose 
favorite  hangout  it  was  up  to  the  Civil  War. 

As  prize  fighting  was  neither  accepted  nor  legal,  fights  took 
place  behind  the  backs  of  the  police  and  were  generally  staged 
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at  Long  Point,  a  few  miles  out  of  town,  and  across  the  Canadian 
border.  Slug  fests  were  apt  to  be  between  an  outstanding  pug 
from  the  U.S.  and  an  equally  prominent  bare-knuckle  lad  from 
Great  Britain  or  Canada.  Two  Americans  made  history  at  Long 
Point  when  "Old  Smoke"  Morrissey  successfully  defended  his 
heavyweight  championship  against  John  C.  Heenan.  Though 
Morrissey  won  only  the  $2500  side  stakes  in  this,  his  last  fight,  his 
supporters  increased  their  fortunes  considerably. 

Buffalo's  proximity  to  Canada  made  it  a  comfortable  place  for 
men  whose  past  gave  them  a  sense  of  insecurity  in  the  United 
States.  Mingling  and  mixing  with  the  rough  and  brawling  Great 
Lakes  sailors  and  Erie  Canal  men,  these  shady  characters  gave  it 
a  name  as  a  "tough  town."  Gambling  dens  vied  with  brothels  and 
saloons  along  Canal  Street  in  the  '30s  and  '40s  for  the  customers' 
dollars.  "Faro  rooms,"  John  Quinn  recalled,  "keno  rooms,  poker 
rooms  and  general  gaming  rooms,  were  as  thick  as  sand  flies,  and 
ran  in  all  their  glory,  in  full  blast  day  and  night,  without  the 
slightest  attempt  being  made  to  put  the  least  check  on  this  fasci- 
nating occupation  by  the  authorities,  many  of  whom  were  as 
deeply  interested  in  it  as  the  professional  gamblers  themselves." 
In  addition  to  these  rooms  blacklegs  carried  faro  layouts  to  the 
boardinghouses  where  canalers  and  sailors  parked  their  ditty  bags 
and  gave  the  boys  every  chance  to  fight  the  tiger.  And,  as  else- 
where, there  was  luxury  for  the  bigger  fish.  During  the  war  even 
the  stabler  Buffalonians  were  so  gripped  with  excitement  they 
took  to  gambling  and  the  leading  houses  averaged  $5000  to 
$20,000  profits  a  year.  At  openly  run  gambling  rooms  patrons 
could  match  wits  against  dazzling  professionals  like  "Gentleman 
Bill"  Carney,  James  McCormick,  Timothy  Glassford,  Adam  Clark, 
"Oat"  Forrester  and  Reed  Brockway. 

Gentleman  Bill  was  a  native  and  well-born  who  took  to  gam- 
bling in  his  teens  and  by  twenty  was  an  ace  faro  dealer.  For  forty 
years  judges,  city  officials,  and  rich  businessmen  were  constant 
clients  whom  Carney  frequently  obliged  by  lifting  the  lid  off  the 
limit  of  his  games.  But  if  Carney  had  disappointed  his  parents, 
Carney's  two  sons  ruined  him.  They  inherited  his  fondness  for 
drink  and  good  times,  so  his  great  fortune  evaporated  and  he 
died  relatively  poor. 
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In  his  heyday  Gentleman  Bill  paid  James  McCormick  $1000  a 
week  plus  a  percentage  of  the  house's  winnings  to  deal  faro.  But 
life  in  Buffalo  seemed  too  tame  to  McCormick  after  the  war,  so 
amassing  enough  money  to  retire  and  buy  a  string  of  trotting 
he  moved  on  to  New  York,  dealing  or  playing  on  the  customer's 
side  of  the  table  wherever  he  thought  the  game  was  on  the  square, 
horses  that  earned  him  enough  to  dabble  for  pleasure  in  the 
game  he  once  dealt  for  a  living. 

Like  Carney's,  Timothy  Glassford's  gambling  house  had  a  sub- 
stantial clientele  and  was  also  honestly  run.  His  success  endured 
as  long  as  Carney's  and  he  gave  himself  a  good  time,  but,  unlike 
Gentleman  Bill  and  most  gamblers,  Glassford  left  a  proud  estate 
valued  at  $80,000. 

The  Beau  Brummel  of  Buffalo's  old-time  gamblers  was  "Oat" 
Forrester.  According  to  a  contemporary,  "at  times  he  wore 
diamonds  worth  $30,000."  Buffalo's  young  men  about  town  pro- 
vided his  faro  tables  with  their  greatest  source  of  income,  but 
long  gambling  hours  and  fast  living  ruined  Forrester's  health  and 
impoverished  him.  He  was  forced  to  retire  and  live  on,  a  sick 
man,  dependent  upon  his  daughter. 

His  hair-trigger  mind  and  astonishing  memory  made  Reed 
Brockway  able  to  remember  the  order  of  cards  despite  the  many 
turns  in  a  game.  One  night  in  1867  when  there  were  six  cards 
left  in  the  dealing  box  he  wagered  $1500  on  a  king  as  the  last 
winning  card  and  added  a  $500  side  bet  with  a  spectator  who 
doubted  his  wisdom.  He  was  quite  right  and  four  minutes  later 
Brockway  was  $2000  richer. 

The  halcyon  days  could  not  last  forever.  A  year  after  the  Civil 
War  Buffalo's  citizens  pressed  the  Niagara  Frontier  Police  to  shut 
down  all  gaming  establishments,  and  the  police  succeeded.  Yet 
Buffalo's  gambling  history  had  been,  according  to  Quinn,  rela- 
tively clean  for  the  times:  "A  search  of  police  records  of  old 
gamblers  fails  to  show  that  a  murder,  or  very  serious  assault,  ever 
occurred  in  a  professional  gaming  house.  Small  rows  in  poker 
rooms,  or  in  saloons  connected  with  gambling  rooms,  and  raids 
of  gamblers,  constitute  the  affairs  chargeable  directly  or  indirectly 
to  gambling  rooms  —  a  remarkable  record." 
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HICAGO  history  —  like  its  name,  which  means  "river  of 
the  onion"  —  reeks.  Political  corruption,  gambling,  and 
crime  were  always  an  unholy  trinity  in  the  Windy  City, 
as  politicians  countenanced  gambling  that  led  to  crime. 

With  the  westward  drive  Chicago  became  a  Mecca  for 
small  businessmen,  land  speculators,  prostitutes,  gamblers, 
and  the  camp  followers  of  expansion.  Adventurers  came  in 
from  the  crowded  lake  boats  where  they  had  passed  their 
time  card  playing.  As  a  professional  gambler  described 
the  scene  in  1836:  "Everybody  on  board  the  boat  seemed 
to  have  taken  as  much  pains  to  have  a  pack  of  cards  as  to 
have  a  second  shirt.  The  passengers  were  all  loaded  to 
the  bulwarks  with  the  coin  of  the  realm,  many  of  them 
being  rich  speculators  and  adventurers.  Quiet  little  games 
were  going  on  fore  and  aft,  everybody  from  the  captain 
to  the  roustabouts  taking  a  hand." 

Between  1825  and  1837  Chicago  popped  from  a  village 
of  75  to  a  town  of  4100  who  were  already  speculating 
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frenziedly  in  land  when  the  Illinois  Legislature  granted  a  city 
charter.  The  panic  and  crash  of  1837  put  a  stop  to  land  specula- 
tion but  not  to  the  wild  growth  of  the  city.  Immigrants  poured 
in  by  steamer,  wagon,  on  saddle,  and  on  foot.  The  Erie  Canal 
was  its  link  to  the  world  till  the  railroad  reached  it  in  1852.  By 
1854  Chicago  had  60,000  citizens. 

By  then,  like  most  American  cities,  it  was  given  to  saloons, 
Sabbath  breaking,  and  crooked  gambling  dens,  and  one  of  the 
first  misdemeanors  to  meet  with  legal  punishment  was  the  use  of 
"seconds,"  cards  in  a  pack  with  edges  trimmed  and  notched  so 
innnitesimally  that  only  a  slick  dealer  could  find  and  produce 
them  at  will. 

The  official  history  of  gambling  in  Chicago  really  begins  on 
August  10,  1833,  five  days  after  Chicago  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  with  a  board  of  trustees  given  authority  to  abolish  gambling. 
They  promptly  closed  two  dens  and  sent  the  proprietors  to  enjoy 
a  short  stay  in  the  local  lockup.  Within  a  few  months  and  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  thereafter  gambling  was  wide  open,  and  no 
efforts  of  reformers  to  stamp  it  out  had  any  lasting  effect. 

"Skin"  gamblers  were  drawn  to  Chicago  like  flies  to  molasses 
from  the  first,  dealing  the  usual  banking  card  games  plus  chuck- 
a-luck  and  roulette  in  rooms  rented  for  a  fee  with  the  gamblers 
supplying  their  own  paraphernalia.  Here  verdant  players  took 
chances  against  slick  card  artists,  dice  hustlers,  and  wheel  opera- 
tors, the  most  noted  of  whom  were  H.  Smith,  Bill  McGraw,  Dan 
Oaks,  "Dutch"  House,  and  "Little  Dan"  Brown.  McGraw,  House, 
and  Brown  were  the  pioneers  at  bookmaking  in  the  town.  When 
their  careers  ended  in  drink  and  the  poorhouse,  other  rogues 
replaced  them.  By  1842  when  Chicago  numbered  18,000  John 
Quinn  listed  George  C.  Rhodes,  the  Smith  Brothers  —  George, 
Charles,  and  Montague  —  Walt  Winchester,  Blangy  Curtis,  John 
Sears,  Cole  Martin,  and  "King  Cole"  Conant  as  the  most  promi- 
nent professionals  running  their  own  dens.  Customers  favored 
poker,  brag,  seven-up,  cribbage,  and  even  whist,  chess,  checkers, 
and  backgammon  with  the  house  cutting  itself  in  for  10  per  cent 
of  the  stakes.  In  addition  the  men  who  operated  these  early  gam- 
bling houses  frequently  sat  in  on  games. 

Nature  endowed  John  Sears,  the  only  thoroughly  honest  big- 
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time  professional  gambler  of  his  day  in  Chicago,  with  the  best 
possible  traits  —  and  one  weakness,  gambling.  Sears,  -part  French, 
was  tall,  dark,  and  distinguished,  beautifully  dressed  and  unfail- 
ingly courteous.  He  had  never  been  known  to  raise  his  voice  in 
anger  and  he  was  the  soul  of  generosity.  When  he  was  not  gam- 
bling, this  educated  fellow  was  likely  to  have  his  nose  in  a  book 
of  poetry.  While  his  fellow  gamblers  found  pleasure  in  whisky 
and  women,  Sears's  greatest  loves  after  gambling  were  Robert 
Burns  and  Shakespeare.  Between  his  weakness  for  gambling  and 
his  simon-pure  honesty,  Sears  died  poor  and  profoundly  mourned. 

Cole  Martin  and  "King  Cole"  Conant  pulled  out  of  Chicago  for 
St.  Paul,  where  faro  was  admired,  suckers  plentiful,  and  competi- 
tion nonexistent.  They  dissipated  their  profits  in  loose  living  and 
headed  back  to  recoup  their  fortunes  in  Chicago.  It  was  too  late 
and  both  died  poor,  Conant  a  mental  and  physical  wreck. 

One-lung  Smith  lasted  longer  than  most,  operating  his  gam- 
bling houses  for  forty  years.  Early  in  the  1880s  he  sold  his  hand- 
some establishment  opposite  the  Palmer  House  and  headed  for 
New  York,  where  he  seesawed  from  rich  to  poor  and  died  gam- 
bling with  borrowed  money. 

Though  the  advent  of  the  Illinois  Central  killed  off  the  lake 
boats  and  their  gambling,  the  railroad  brought  Chicago  hoards 
that  would  mount  to  over  100,000  by  1860. 

Crooked  gamblers,  thieves,  bawds,  and  their  pimps  battened 
on  visitors  on  sprees  to  fancy  gambling  houses  and  brothels  in  the 
city  and  the  vile  joints  and  hovels  of  the  Sands.  The  Sands,  on 
the  North  Shore,  was  a  notorious  hideout  and  hangout  of  crim- 
inals, a  beehive  of  brothels  housing  the  most  degraded  prostitutes, 
and  a  network  of  dens  run  by  crooked  gamblers.  Strangers,  en- 
ticed by  ropers  and  pimps,  were  frequently  robbed  and  killed 
while  the  police  dared  not  venture  into  this  criminal  stronghold. 
Then  in  1857  John  Wentworth  tried  to  cut  the  ulcer  of  the  Sands 
from  the  flesh  of  Chicago. 

As  the  land  where  the  Sands  stood  was  in  litigation,  no  legal 
measures  could  be  taken  to  oust  its  inhabitants  till  the  court 
ruled  or  the  disputants  settled  the  question  of  ownership  them- 
selves. When  a  settlement  was  reached  the  inmates  of  the  Sands 
refused  to  move. 
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John  W.  Wentworth  was  the  biggest  mayor  Chicago  ever  had. 
six  feet  six  inches  in  stocking  feet.,  and  he  weighed  three  hundred 
pounds.  He  loved  a  fight  but  he  did  not  want  to  jeopardize  his 
police,  so  he  had  the  citv  placarded  with  notices  of  a  dogfight  for 
high  stakes  at  the  western  edge  of  town  on  April  20.  1857.  As  he 
expected,  practicallv  everv  male  citizen  of  the  Sands  turned  out. 
Then  Long  John,  a  deputy  sheriff  armed  with  writs  of  eviction, 
a  large  police  force,  and  a  posse  of  determined  citizens  marched 
into  the  Sands.  The  madames  and  scarlet  sisters  of  the  nine  most 
disreputable  houses  were  given  a  few  minutes  to  move  their  pos- 
sessions and  clear  out  for  good.  As  they  went  Long  John's  men 
began  pulling  the  houses  down  with  hooks  and  chains. 

The  Sands  recognized  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and  later 
that  day  occupants  of  shanties,  saloons,  and  dens  set  fire  to  their 
buildings.  The  Sands  was  no  more,  but  its  human  scum  was 
spread  through  the  city. 

The  big  mavor  next  turned  his  sights  and  leveled  his  suns  on 
professional  gamblers.  Through  his  newspaper,  The  Democrat, 
he  gave  notice  that  no  gambling  house  would  stav  open  as  long 
as  there  was  an  anti-gambling  statute  on  the  books  and  as  long  as 
he  was  mayor.  A  Chicago  policeman  reported  the  first  skirmish: 
"On  Thursday  evening.  July  17,  1857,  one  of  the  largest  gaming 
houses  in  the  city  on  Randolph  between  Clark  and  Dearborn 
Streets  was  raided,  and  18  arrests  made  .  .  .  the  gamblers  were 
one  and  all  discharged  afterward  and  the  police  became  dis- 
couraged." 

Despite  this  setback  Wentworth  followed  up  with  a  daytime 
raid.  On  a  summer  afternoon  two  agile  policemen  let  themselves 
doAvn  from  a  neighboring  roof  into  the  rear  windows  of  Dave 
Burroughs  place,  a  notorious  den.  The  windows  were  open  and 
the  room  emptv.  The  place  was  deserted  except  for  one  house- 
man, whom  the  cops  took  into  custody  along  with  the  cash  on 
hand.  The  patrons  and  other  housemen  had  fled  down  the  stairs 
and  right  into  the  waiting  arms  of  a  long  line  of  police  and  John 
Wentworth.  The  haul  was  better  than  the  mayor  had  dared 
dream:  the  Smith  brothers  themselves  were  captured. 

Wentworth  led  his  cohorts  and  their  prey  to  the  city  jail  in  the 
basement  of  the  courthouse,  where  he  roared  in  a  voice  that  car- 
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ried  clear  to  the  crowds  on  the  sidewalk  that  he  "intended  to 
teach  them  a  lesson  that  they  would  remember.*'  He  saw  to  it 
that  everyone  caught  in  the  raid  was  booked  and  put  behind  bars 
and  declared  that  if  anybody  licensed  by  the  citv  to  earn.-  on  a 
trade  or  commercial  enterprise  showed  up  with  bail,  their  licenses 
would  be  instantlv  voided. 

The  prisoners  were  given  stiff  fines  before  being  released.  Thev 
returned  to  Randolph  Street  to  find  that  in  their  absence  Went- 
worth  and  his  police  had  stripped  their  rooms  of  furniture  and 
gambling  paraphernalia.  Even  the  sporting  pictures  on  the  walls 
and  the  carpets  had  been  confiscated.  The  proprietors  rushed  right 
back  to  the  courthouse,  where,  before  thev  could  recover  their 
propertv.  thev  were  forced  to  plead  guilty  to  running  gambling 
houses  and  were  fined  again. 

Convinced  that  John  Wentworth  meant  business,  the  gamblers 
closed  up  and  gambling  became  almost  nonexistent  during  his 
administration.  Even  the  few  small  operators  who  opened  under- 
cover poker  rooms  were  smoked  out.  arrested,  fined,  and  forced  to 
shut  down. 

When  John  C.  Haines  —  whose  speculations  in  copper  were 
so  well  known  his  police  were  referred  to  as  "coppers"  —  suc- 
ceeded Wentworth  in  1858.  gamblers  began  to  emerge  from  their 
enforced  retirement.  Bold  men  like  Walter  Winchester.  Avers-. 
Daniels,  and  John  Sears  took  a  chance  on  opening  gambling 
rooms,  and  when  thev  were  not  raided  other  gamblers  were  em- 
boldened to  follow  suit. 

Wentworth  was  re-elected  in  1860,  but  the  times  were  different. 
Chicago,  as  the  scene  of  the  Republican  convention  that  nomi- 
nated Lincoln  and  of  stormy  meetings  about  secession,  was  seeth- 
ing with  sectionalism.  Wentworth  was  kept  busv  seeing  that  rallies 
and  parades  were  as  peaceful  as  possible  in  these  tense  hours  and 
spent  much  of  his  time  conducting  and  speaking  at  pro-govern- 
ment meetings. 

It  was  no  year  for  any  crusader  to  suppress  vice  in  Chicago. 
The  public  was  indifferent  and  with  the  Civil  War  lush  years 
came  to  the  city  and  the  gamblers.  Their  establishments  multi- 
plied, as  did  their  contempt  for  the  law.  The  pattern  of  fleecing 
paymasters  and  bounty  jumpers  was  repeated  here  on  a  grand 
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scale.  The  '60s  were  a  decade  of  skin  houses  and  brace  games.  To 
the  regular  practitioners  were  added  the  Mississippi  sharpers, 
driven  off  their  route  by  the  war.  They  generally  located  their 
hells  on  Randolph  Street  between  State  and  Clark  and  along 
Clark  to  Monroe  Street,  and  since  practically  every  building  in 
the  district  had  at  least  one  floor  of  rooms  set  up  as  dens  of  chance 
it  was  called  "Gambler's  Row." 

The  Senate,  Frank  Connelly's  place,  was  the  most  popular 
resort  in  the  Row  and  keno  the  most  popular  game  at  the  Senate. 
Connelly  believed  in  catering  to  everybody  who  had  a  dollar  to 
risk,  and  keno  seemed  the  most  expeditious  way  to  take  in  every- 
body's dollars  at  the  same  time.  Eager  would-be  players  nightly 
blocked  the  street  out  front,  waiting  to  get  to  the  tables.  On  the 
floor  above,  former  riverboat  gamblers  dealt  fancier  games  at 
fancier  stakes  with  no  shoestring  players  encouraged  to  join  in. 
The  first  of  the  comparatively  rare  visits  paid  by  the  police  to 
these  elite  quarters,  said  veteran  policeman  John  J.  Flinn,  "re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  several  well-known  business  men,  who, 
when  arrested,  were  transported  to  the  armory  in  carriages  at 
Frank's  expense.  He  afterwards  paid  the  fines  of  the  entire  party, 
and  immediately  opened  his  house  as  though  nothing  had  oc- 
curred to  disturb  the  serenity  of  the  situation." 

Such  few  raids  as  were  held  up  to  1871,  when  Joseph  Medill 
came  in  as  mayor,  were  ridiculed  by  gamblers,  one  of  whom  said 
that  they  "appeared  to  be  conducted  not  so  much  with  a  view  of 
suppressing  vice  or  injuring  the  business  of  the  houses  raided,  as 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  sort  of  indirect  tax,  or  levying  an 
illegal  assessment.  No  one  ever  thought  of  destroying  personal 
property  found  in  the  resorts,  and  the  fines  imposed  were  usually 
very  light.  In  fact,  so  little  attention  was  paid  to  them  that  the 
proprietors  were  wont  to  admit  the  officers  with  the  utmost  cheer- 
fulness; and  when  a  'hell'  was  pulled  hacks  were  at  once  called 
into  requisition  and  the  dealers  and  players  rode  together  to  the 
office  of  the  nearest  police  magistrate,  where  bail  was  at  once 
accepted,  and  the  party  again  entering  their  carriages,  returned 
to  the  rooms  and  resumed  play." 

To  Theodore  Cameron's  gambling  house  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Clark  and  Madison  streets,  glib  steerers  brought  well- 
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heeled  victims  to  play  against  men  like  Fred  White,  one  of  the 
cleverest  card  manipulators  of  the  day.  White  so  swelled  the 
house  profits  that  Cameron  was  able  to  open  a  posh  gambling  hell 
at  68  Randolph  Street.  Aside  from  the  usual  luxuries  there  were 
comfortable  rooms  where  customers,  exhausted  by  strenuous 
hours  of  play,  could  retire  till  they  were  rested  enough  to  get 
back  to  the  tables. 

The  gambling  fraternity  called  this  a  "bird  house"  and  the 
wise  ones  stayed  away.  Number  68  was  for  the  suckers  and  it  was 
crooked  all  the  way.  But  to  ease  the  suckers'  pain,  Cameron's 
partner,  "Dr."  Ladd,  made  it  his  business  to  see  that  the  sideboard 
was  never  empty.  It  was  a  costly  business,  but  the  "fat"  suckers 
paid  so  high  that  Cameron  became  the  prince  of  spenders  in 
Chicago's  demimonde. 

He  was  not  the  only  royalty  in  Chicago.  Mike  McDonald  had 
already  become  "King"  Mike  by  1875,  when  he  opened  the  Store 
on  Clark  Street.  McDonald  was  only  twenty-two  when  the  Civil 
War  broke  out,  but  he  had  three  years  as  a  professional  gambler 
behind  him  in  the  dens  of  Gambler's  Row.  The  future  boss  poli- 
tician's name  was  prominent  among  signers  of  a  call  for  the  forma- 
tion of  Mulligan's  Civil  War  Brigade,  to  be  composed  of  loyal 
Irish  volunteers  living  in  Chicago.  McDonald  assumed  the  rank 
of  colonel  but  never  actually  joined  the  brigade  or  left  Gambler's 
Row  during  the  conflict,  by  the  end  of  which  he  was  rich  and 
well  known  as  a  gambler. 

Pickings  were  excellent,  but  still  there  was  competition.  Ropers 
would  station  themselves  in  hallways  of  rival  establishments  and 
at  the  sound  of  an  approaching  sucker  turn  off  the  gaslight  and 
maintain  regretfully  that  the  house  was  closed  for  the  night.  From 
here  on  it  was  easy  to  get  the  chump  to  their  own  den,  where 
they  invariably  braced  him  out  of  his  money. 

Pickings,  indeed,  were  so  excellent  that  "Chicago  was  soon 
filled  with  a  set  of  sharpers  drawn  from  all  quarters  of  the  United 
States,"  John  Quinn  noted,  "comprising  as  motley,  disreputable 
and  dishonest  a  class  as  ever  cursed  any  city  under  the  face  of 
Heaven.  Wealthy  'suckers'  were  found  in  abundance,  and  'brace' 
dealers,  'bunko'  men  and  rogues  of  every  description  carried  off 
money  in  bundles." 
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EW  YORK  was  a  natural  gambling  town,  as  it  was  a  com- 
mercial and  financial  center.  Financial  men  all  speculated 
heavily,  particularly  in  railroad  and  canal  stocks  in  the 
1830s,  but  panic  several  times  prevailed  and  bankruptcies 
and  failures  ensued. 

New  Yorkers  were  appalled  when  the  bottom  dropped 
out  of  the  market  in  1833  —  but  not  cured.  Two  years 
later  a  bull  market  once  more  made  the  pulse  of  plungers 
beat  feverishly,  and  a  frenzy  of  buying  and  selling  set  in. 
That  eminent  New  Yorker,  Philip  Hone,  noted  in  his 
diary  for  October  14,  1835:  "The  gambling  in  stocks  in 
Wall  Street  has  arrived  at  such  a  pitch,  and  the  sudden 
reverses  of  fortune  are  so  frequent,  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  everyday  intelligence  that  some  unlucky  rascal  has  lost 
other  people's  money  to  a  large  amount,  and  run  away  or 
been  caught  and  consigned  to  the  hand  of  justice.  .  .  .  The 
retail  business  in  vice  is  quite  out  of  fashion.  Everything 
is  done  on  a  large  scale,  and  a  fellow  is  a  sneak,  who  has 
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not  the  soul  to  commit  a  crime  of  magnitude  sufficient  to  ruin 
his  employer,  or  to  break  the  bank."  Another  New  Yorker  ob- 
served that  "nine  lose  everything  where  one  makes  his  fortune." 
The  stock  market  was  only  one  of  various  ways  New  Yorkers 
gambled. 

New  York's  rise  to  greatness  and  notoriety  was  based  on  her 
superb  natural  harbor.  Shipping  helped  to  make  her  rich  and  in 
the  nineteenth  century  caused  intense  rivalries,  reflected  in  wagers 
on  a  handsome  scale.  Merchant  shippers  commissioned  shipbuild- 
ers to  turn  out  vessels  so  fleet  that  they  could  race  along  the 
commercial  sea  lanes.  Boston  and  New  York  took  special  delight 
in  these  clipper-ship  contests,  backing  their  favorites  with  huge 
sums  of  money. 

In  the  days  before  steam  there  was  no  prettier  sight  to  New 
Yorkers  than  a  clipper  ship  hoisting  and  unfurling  its  high, 
white,  and  many  rustling  sails  to  catch  the  wind  and  sail  like 
a  white-winged  queen  down  the  bay.  And  when  a  ship  was  on 
the  last  leg  of  her  cruise  news  flashed  from  the  lighthouse  at 
Sandy  Hook  to  the  shore.  Men  in  maritime  circles  and  sailing 
enthusiasts  flocked  to  the  waterfront  to  watch  the  ocean-going 
packet  come  in. 

A  New  York-bound  ship  often  sighted  other  clippers  racing 
their  way  to  England  or  around  the  Horn  to  San  Francisco,  and 
intelligence  of  their  position  and  time  was  eagerly  received  by 
New  Yorkers  who  had  big  bets  on  them. 

The  heaviest  betting  took  place,  of  course,  among  the  ship- 
owners, sailors,  and  land  swabs  who  worked  or  loafed  on  the 
"Street  of  Ships,"  South  Street,  and  along  the  rest  of  the  water- 
front. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  changed  hands  when  the 
Columbus,  George  Washington,  and  Sheffield  all  left  New  York 
on  July  8,  1836,  and  raced  for  Liverpool.  The  George  Washington 
beat  the  Sheffield  by  barely  two  hours  in  a  seventeen-day  crossing; 
the  Columbus  arrived  a  day  later.  The  following  year  the  Colum- 
bus raced  the  Sheridan  on  the  same  run  with  $10,000  standing 
in  stakes  on  the  outcome.  This  time  she  won  handily  by  crossing 
in  sixteen  days,  two  ahead  of  the  Sheridan. 

Though  the  little  two-hundred-foot  packet  Sirius,  loaded  with 
cargo  and  using  a  two-cylinder  side-lever  engine,   crossed  from 
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London  in  March  of  1838,  and  a  few  hours  later  the  Great  West- 
ern chugged  into  New  York  after  a  fifteen-day  crossing,  American 
sailing  ships  were  built  for  two  more  decades  and  the  height  of 
the  clipper  ship  era  was  in  the  1850s.  The  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  spurred  the  captains  to  race  around  the  Horn  against 
time  and  provided  New  Yorkers  with  grand  occasions  to  lay 
wagers  on  their  favorites. 

Rival  merchants,  shipowners,  and  ships'  captains  assembled 
at  fashionable  eating  and  drinking  spots — the  Astor  House  was 
the  favorite  in  the  '50s — and  while  they  supped,  argued  the  merits 
of  their  ships  and  laid  sizable  wagers  that  turned  each  voyage 
into  a  keen  contest.  The  first  great  race  around  the  Horn  in  1850 
involved  the  Houqua,  the  Sea  Witch,  the  Samuel  Russell,  the 
Memnon,  the  Celestial,  the  Mandarin,  and  the  Race  Horse,  bound 
for  San  Francisco  from  New  York  and  Boston.  Captain  Arthur  H. 
Clark  noted:  "All  of  these  vessels  had  their  friends,  and  large 
sums  of  money  were  wagered  on  the  result." 

The  Samuel  Russell  broke  all  previous  records  by  making  the 
voyage  in  109  days,  eleven  days  faster  than  the  best  previous  time. 
Its  jubilant  backers  were  ready  to  count  their  winnings,  especially 
as  the  Houqua  took  120  days.  The  Sea  Witch,  however,  sailed  into 
San  Francisco  harbor  the  next  day,  just  97  days  after  its  white 
sails  winged  the  ship  past  Sandy  Hook.  None  of  the  others 
approached  her  time. 

Again  New  York's  waterfront  wagered  its  all  when  the  Sword- 
fish  sailed  from  New  York  and  the  Flying  Fish  from  Boston,  San 
Francisco  bound,  on  November  11,  1851.  The  Boston  clipper 
managed  to  run  several  days  ahead  until  the  ships  rounded  the 
Horn.  After  that  it  was  nip  and  tuck  up  to  the  equator.  At  this 
point  the  Swordfish,  which  had  fallen  a  day  behind  her  rival, 
passed  her  and  gradually  increased  the  lead  to  arrive  triumphant 
in  San  Francisco  only  90  days  and  16  hours  after  leaving  New 
York.  "It  is  said  that  Boston's  waterfront  contingent  went  broke 
when  the  Swordfish  won  this  race,"  wrote  Richard  C.  McKay. 

The  rivalry  between  Boston  and  New  York  was  such  that 
money  for  wagering  was  never  wanting  when  the  owner  of  a 
Boston  clipper  and  the  owner  of  a  New  York  clipper  were  willing 
to  test  the  relative  fleetness  of  their  ships. 
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The  Hudson  River  steamboats  also  provided  New  Yorkers  with 
exciting  occasions  for  betting.  As  on  the  Mississippi,  comfort 
was  thrown  to  the  winds  in  favor  of  speed.  When  Philip  Hone 
took  the  Champlain  from  Utica  to  Hyde  Park  in  1834,  she  met 
up  with  the  Nimrod  and  both  boats  burned  everything  they  could 
to  keep  up  steam  as  they  raced  madly  down  the  river.  Hone  com- 
plained that  at  Hyde  Park  he  and  other  passengers  were  "pitched 
ashore  like  bundles  of  hay"  along  with  their  baggage  to  save  time. 

The  most  spectacular  of  these  races  took  place  on  June  1,  1847, 
when  Commodore  Vanderbilt  pitted  his  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
against  George  Law's  Oregon.  The  course,  from  the  Battery  to 
Croton  Point  and  back,  was  only  seventy-five  miles,  and  the 
owners  put  up  a  modest  thousand  dollars  apiece.  But  countless 
New  Yorkers  who  stood  rows  deep  along  the  river  all  day  to 
watch  almost  all  backed  one  or  the  other  ship  with  cash.  The 
captains  had  divested  their  vessels  of  furniture  and  carried  mini- 
mum amounts  of  coal  to  make  the  run. 

The  steamboats  got  off  promptly  at  eleven  o'clock  and  raced 
furiously  upriver,  so  close  that  the  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  collided 
with  the  Oregon  and  greatly  impaired  her  wheelhouse.  The 
Oregon's  coal  supply  gave  out  on  the  return  trip  and  the  captain 
ordered  his  crew  to  throw  everything  that  would  burn  into 
the  furnace — flooring,  woodwork,  anything.  The  Oregon  arrived 
at  the  Battery  one  fifth  of  a  mile  ahead  of  her  puffing  rival,  and 
George  Law  collected  $1000  from  Commodore  Vanderbilt.  Law 
paid  many  times  that  to  put  the  Oregon  back  in  shape. 

New  Yorkers'  thirst  for  betting  was  insatiable.  For  thirty  years 
before  the  Civil  War  they  bet  madly  on  foot  races.  Everybody 
followed  them  and  debated  them.  In  January  1835,  John  C.  Stev- 
ens bet  Samuel  L.  Gouverneur  that  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to 
run  ten  miles  in  an  hour  and,  when  Stevens  found  his  man,  the 
race  was  scheduled  for  April  24  at  the  old  Union  horse  track 
on  Long  Island.  Stevens  offered  $1000  to  every  contestant  who 
ran  the  ten  miles  within  sixty  minutes  and  $1300  if  only  one 
entrant  could  perform  this  feat. 

All  New  York  bet  and  practically  all  New  York  showed  up 
at  the  course.  Hone  sat  with  "his  son  Robert  in  the  family  ba- 
rouche "enveloped  in  the  clouds  of  dust  ...  on  the  road  to  the 
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race-course,  jostled  bv  every  description  of  vehicle  conveying 
everv  description  of  people."'  When  they  arrived.  'The  crowd  on 
the  ground  was  as  great.  I  think,  as  at  the  famous  Eclipse  Race, 
and  immense  sums  were  betted  bv  the  men  who  find  it  difficult 
to  pav  their  honest  debts,  and  bv  hopefuls  who  have  to  square 
the  amount  of  their  losses  from  the  reluctant  pockets  of  father. 
...  At  43  minutes  past  one  o'clock  nine  men  started  for  the  prize. 
Thev  all  came  around  the  first  three  miles  each  within  six  min- 
utes, and  the  first  five  miles  were  performed  by  five  of  the  num- 
ber within  half  an  hour.  Thev  then  began  to  give  in  and  only 
three  ran  the  whole  ten  miles.  One  man  alone  won  the  race, 
performing  the  ten  miles  in  59  minutes  48  seconds.  His  name  is 
Henry  Stannard.  a  farmer,  aged  24  years.,  born  in  Killing-worth, 
Conn.,  tall  and  thin,  weighing  165  pounds.  .  .  .  He  was  not  dis- 
tressed bv  his  efforts." 

Hoboken's  charms  attracted  lovers  and  foot-race  fans.  Here  at 
the  Beacon  Course  on  a  memorable  dav  in  November  1844, 
Thomas  Jackson,  the  "American  Deer,"  was  favorite  in  a  field  of 
British  and  American  runners.  So  great  was  the  interest  that  the 
Spirit  of  the  Times  reported  that  "from  the  head  of  the  quarter- 
stretch  quite  around  to  the  drawgate,  the  enclosed  space  was  so 
densely  crammed  as  to  render  it  nearlv  impossible  to  clear  a  space 
"wide  enough  for  the  pedestrians  to  run  through,  though  they 
were  preceded  by  a  dozen  men  on  horseback.  Thousands  filled 
the  stands,  but  it  would  have  required  the  amphitheatre  of  Titus 
to  accommodate  them  all."  Jackson  disappointed  his  supporters 
and  cost  them  untold  losses  bv  being  unable  to  go  on  after  the 
fourth  mile.  The  S700  first  prize  went  to  an  Englishman,  John 
Barlow,  who  covered  the  ten  miles  in  fifty-four  minutes,  twenty- 
one  seconds.  The  following  year  the  "American  Deer"  redeemed 
himself  by  running  eleven  miles  in  sixty  minutes  to  defeat  Shep- 
pard,  the  most  famous  British  ten-miler. 

Even  more  popular  was  "numbers,"  the  old  American  sucker 
swindle,  "policy,"  under  a  new  name,  which  would  realize  a 
take  of  S350,000,000  a  year  in  the  1930s  and  '40s.  Through  al- 
most  the  entire  nineteenth  century  the  figures  for  policy  play  were 
based  on  lottery  drawings.  At  various  times  figures  have  been 
taken  from  all  sorts  of  sources:  pari-mutuel  totals,  baseball  scores, 
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totals  of  the  stock  market,  cotton  market,  wheat  pit,  and  the  like. 

In  its  first  and  simplest  form  it  is  likely  that  policy  originated 
in  the  lottery  ticket  shops  of  England  where  players  idled  while 
they  awaited  returns  by  betting  among  themselves  that  their 
tickets  would  be  drawn  that  day.  By  the  nineteenth  century  in  the 
United  States  everybody  took  a  swing  at  policy.  Sharp  ones  with 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  probability  began  to  take  bets,  however 
small,  at  odds  that  looked  attractive  to  the  uninformed  in  what 
was  called  "lottery  insurance."'  After  Charles  X.  Baldwin's  ex- 
posure of  the  fraud  involved,  private  lotteries  became  illegal  in 
Xew  York  State  in  1819  but  continued  to  flourish  with  big  draw- 
ings held  once  a  week. 

Runners,  a  fixed  feature  of  lottery  insurance,  carried  over  to 
"numbers"  with  local  characters  acting  as  pay-off  men  for  higher- 
ups  in  the  organization.  Bv  the  twentieth  century  elevator  oper- 
ators, cigar-stand  clerks,  and  even  office  bovs  served  as  '"numbers" 
collectors. 

In  January  1834  Philip  Hone  noted  with  relief  that  a  law  pro- 
hibiting lotteries  in  Xew  York  State  had  gone  into  effect  the 
first  day  of  the  year.  "...  we  are  to  have  no  more  lotteries  in  the 
State  and  if  the  laws  are  enforced  .  .  .  we  shall  be  relieved  of  the 
most  ruinous  and  disgraceful  svstem  of  gambling  to  which  our 
citizens  have  been  exposed."  Though  most  states  had  abolished 
lotteries  by  1835,  "exchanges"  in  practically  all  cities  enabled 
people  to  buy  tickets  in  lotteries  held  where  they  were  still  legal. 
The  Kentucky  lotteries  drew  the  greatest  plav  before  the  Civil 
War,  and  Xew  Yorkers  dropped  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
into  the  pockets  of  lottery  agents.  The  gamblers  and  the  sporting 
men  who  owned  the  "exchanges"  generally  received  12-per-cent 
commission  on  all  tickets  sold. 

Though  the  law  was  precise  as  to  the  illegality  of  policv.  as 
it  was  then  called,  public  indifference  in  Xew  York  Citv  permitted 
the  exchange  offices  to  cam-  on,  and  the  streets  were  littered  with 
losing  policy  slips  after  each  major  drawing  of  a  Kentucky  lottery. 

The  terms  in  use  in  today's  numbers  rackets  were  common  be- 
fore the  Civil  War:  the  biggest  bait,  odds  as  much  as  a  thousand 
to  one,  enticed  suckers  to  play  a  "flat-gig" — three  numbers  bet 
on  to  appear  from  the  wheel  in  a  specified  order.  A  city  detective 
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in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  presumed  that  the  name 
"flat-gig"  came  "from  the  fact  that  it  is  played  by  nobody  but 
fools,  who  are  known  in  the  dialect  common  to  detectives  and 
thieves  as  'flats.'  " 

There  was  even  a  song  about  the  "Washerwoman's  Gig," 
which  became  popular  in  the  twentieth  century,  one  verse  of 
which  runs. 

Four,  'leven  and  forty-four, 

Four,   'leven  and  forty-four. 

Goin'  down  this  mornin' 

'Cause  I  got  to  go. 

But  if  I  hit  this  gig, 

Ain't  goin'  to  bust  these  suds  no  more! 

The  Louisiana  Weekly  commented  in  1937:  "Lottery  vendors 
say  there  is  so  much  money  played  on  4-11-44  that  it  would  break 
the  Bank  of  Monte  Carlo  to  pay  off  when  the  gig  makes  its 
appearance." 

Policy  was  an  audacious  swindle,  with  the  odds  against  the 
players,  but  it  attracted  all  kinds  of  people  because  it  required 
no  skill,  only  pennies,  dimes,  and  dollars.  New  York  City  news- 
boys were  confirmed  policy  players  for  years.  "A  tradition,"  wrote 
Charles  Loring  Brace,  "in  the  remote  past  of  some  boy  who  drew 
a  hundred  dollars  .  .  .  still  pervades  the  whole  body,  and  they 
annually  sink  a  considerable  portion  of  their  hard-earned  pennies 
in  'lottery  tickets.'  " 

No  absurdity  was  too  great  for  the  addict.  "If  one  dreams  of 
a  house  on  fire,  a  horse  running  away,  a  ship  sinking  at  sea,  a 
bald-headed  man  or  a  monkey  going  up  a  cocoanut  tree,  straight- 
way he  rushes  to  play  the  numbers  indicated,"  a  reporter  observed. 

Policy  players  pored  over  dream  books — Old  Dinah's  Policy 
Dream  Book,  The  Book  of  Dreams,  and  the  Wheel  of  Fortune 
described  every  dream  imaginable  and  the  policy  combination 
it  suggested.  Then,  with  one  policy  shop  available  to  every  six- 
teen hundred  citizens,  they  played  their  hunches.  Local  politicians 
as  well  as  politically  entrenched  gamblers  operated  the  agencies 
and  gave  them  immunity  from  the  police.  A  detective  with 
thirty  years'  experience  in  New  York  described  the  situation: 
"Now  and  then  a  raid  will  be  made  upon  these  smaller  concerns 
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by  the  police,  but  if  driven  out  of  one  quarter,  it  is  with  the 
understanding  that  they  can  set  up  in  a  new  one  if  they  choose. 
The  proprietors  are,  many  of  them,  small-fry  politicians,  very 
useful  to  the  man  who  wants  to  be  alderman  or  something  else 
of  his  ward,  and  these  are  the  very  fellows  who  have  plenty  of 
time  to  do  the  dirty  work  ...  it  is  not  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  an  alderman  or  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  would 
permit  himself  to  strike  even  his  remote  political  ancestor,  and 
so  year  after  year  this  vice,  like  a  hundred  others,  goes  on  un- 
disturbed in  our  midst." 

When  one  of  the  recurrent  waves  of  reform  produced  An  Act 
for  the  More  Effectual  Suppression  of  Gambling  in  1851,  most 
policy  agents  followed  the  example  of  gambling-house  proprietors 
and  suspended  operations  temporarily,  but  a  fourth  of  them  kept 
right  on  operating  openly.  New  York  City's  Police  Department 
was  no  source  of  peril  to  the  law  defiers.  A  member  of  the  Assoc- 
iation for  the  Supression  of  Gambling  publicy  and  bitterly  stated: 
"One  of  the  magistrates  declared  the  law  unconstitutional,  and 
for  a  time  refused  to  issue  warrants  under  it. 

"The  chief  of  Police  was  for  a  long  time  ignorant  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law;  and  when  made  acquainted  with  them,  de- 
clared it  to  be  no  more  his  business  to  execute  it,  than  that  of 
any  other  police  officer,  and  declined  to  second  our  efforts  in 
attempting  to  enforce  a  law,  which  by  the  oath  of  his  office  he 
had  sworn  to  obey  and  execute." 

On  occasion  when  complaints  were  registered  before  the  law, 
the  accused  were  rich  and  powerful  enough  to  bribe  and  brow- 
beat their  way  out  of  trouble. 

The  reform  forces  were  jubilant  when  one  Charles  Treadwell, 
who  operated  a  policy  shop  at  147  Houston  Street,  appeared  be- 
fore a  Judge  Mountfort  and  committed  himself  under  oath  as 
being  one  of  many  agents  working  for  John  B.  Frink,  biggest 
policy  operator  in  New  York  City  and  first  American  policy  king. 
A  warrant  was  issued  for  Frink  and  he  was  taken  to  the  police 
station  with  his  record  books  and  papers.  He  claimed  that  he  had 
given  up  his  chain  of  policy  offices  as  of  August  1,  when  the  anti- 
gambling  law  became  effective.  The  judge  permitted  him  to 
remain  at  liberty  on  his  promise  to  appear  in  court  a  few  days 
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later  to  stand  trial  against  any  or  all  witnesses.  Asserting  that 
his  records  related  to  nothing  but  a  contract  with  the  City  Cor- 
poration's street  comissioner,  Frink  was  allowed  to  take  his  books 
with  him. 

The  reformers  thought  they  had  it  made,  but  professional  gam- 
blers looked  toward  Reuben  Parsons  and  smiled  knowingly.  Par- 
sons, top  gambler  in  the  city  of  the  time,  was  rumored  to  be  the 
real  power  behind  Frink. 

Frink  duly  appeared  and  Charles  Treadwell  was  the  one  wit- 
ness called  against  him.  When  Treadwell  was  examined  by  the  de- 
fendant's attorney,  it  was  all  too  evident  that  Parsons  or  one  of 
his  underlinings  had  persuaded  the  witness  to  falsify  his  previous 
testimony.  He  coolly  swore:  "Mr.  Frink  has  not  to  my  knowledge 
anything  to  do  with  the  office  I  occupy;  I  have  never  seen  him 
pay  me  any  commissions  on  what  I  sold;  he  was  never  in  my  place 
in  his  life;  I  was  never  employed  by  him  to  sell  lottery  policies. 
...  I  do  not  know  as  Mr.  F.  ever  employed  any  one  to  sell 
policies;  ...  I  had  the  money  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  office  of  a 
boy  called  John,  and  if  I  were  to  be  hung  I  could  not  tell  by 
whom  he  was  employed." 

Frink  appeared  again  and,  again  with  a  straight  face,  assured 
His  Honor  once  more  that  he  had  gone  out  of  business  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law.  It  was  obvious  that  unscrupulous  individuals 
were  using  his  name  in  the  now  unlawful  business  of  policy.  The 
court  could  do  nothing  but  dismiss  the  first  case  against  the  first 
big-time  policy  operator  in  the  United  States. 

Gaming,  too  was  big  business  in  New  York,  with  at  least  24,500 
persons  directly  engaged  in  it,  plus  landlords  and  owners  of  gam- 
bling houses — probably  6  per  cent  of  the  population.  Penalties 
were  low,  only  seventeen  arrests  made  in  a  period  of  five  months, 
and  only  fifty-nine  indicted  in  the  six  years  between  January 
1845  and  April  1851  for  owning  houses  of  chance  and  winning 
money  at  gambling.  Of  these  twenty-five  pleaded  guilty  and 
were  fined  $5  to  $250;  none  of  the  others  paid  any  penalties  what- 
soever. However,  occasional  raids  and  arrests  were  made  that 
closed  gambling  houses  down  for  a  night  or  two.  Mayor  Fernando 
Wood  used  token  forays  to  build  a  reputation  as  a  publie-spirited 
official. 
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Putting  teeth  into  the  law  was  largely  up  to  local  police 
captains,  so  proprietors  generally  arranged  for  protection  by  com- 
ing to  terms  with  these  gentlemen.  A  few  could,  not  be  bought. 
George  Walling,  who  came  up  the  hard  way  from  patrolman  to 
chief  of  the  New  York  police,  was  such  a  rarity.  In  the  eighteenth 
Ward,  when  he  was  its  captain,  he  cleaned  up  gambling  vigor- 
ously. "When  first  appointed  captain,  I  was  called  upon  by  a 
professional  gambler,  who  asked  permission  to  open  a  gambling 
house  in  my  precinct.  I  refused  him  in  language  more  forceful 
than  polite,  and  he  was  wise  enough  to  think  I  meant  what  I  said, 
and  therefore  did  not  invest  any  money  in  such  a  venture  as  pro- 
posed." In  general  the  police  could  never  enforce  the  law  as  long 
as  the  machinery  of  justice  was  controlled  by  politicians. 

There  were  only  three  reasons  why  gambling  establishments 
went  out  of  business  in  New  York  City:  lack  of  patronage,  re- 
fusal to  pay  protection  money  to  the  police  and  render  favors 
to  politicians,  and  the  roughhouse  play  of  rowdies  who  wrecked 
the  houses  and  frightened  well-behaved  customers  away.  The 
rowdies  were  a  particular  nuisance. 

A  gambler  might  come  to  New  York  and  hopefully  open  a  small 
den,  clean,  well  plastered  and  papered,  and  fitted  out  with  a  side- 
board, chairs,  lamps,  and  perhaps  writing  desks.  Being  a  stranger, 
the  proprietor  of  this  modest  establishment  might  not  know 
enough  at  first  to  engage  the  muscle  and  brawn  of  a  local  bruiser. 
But  he  soon  would. 

The  den  did  not  enjoy  more  than  a  few  nights'  play  before 
a  group  of  hard-looking  buckaroos  paid  it  a  visit.  One  of  two 
things  happened.  The  strangers  manhandled  and  chased  all  the 
players  out  of  the  rooms,  took  what  plunder  they  could,  and  de- 
molished what  they  could  not,  or  else  the  hoodlums  "bonneted" 
the  gambler. 

"Bonnet  him!"  The  cry  often  rang  down  dimly  lit  streets, 
alleys,  and  in  low  dens  of  New  York  City.  It  was  a  signal  among 
ruffians  to  knock  a  victim's  hat  down  over  his  eyes  and  then 
rob  him  of  his  cash  and  valuables.  If  he  resisted  he  was  beaten 
mercilessly. 

In  new  gambling  houses  the  ruffians  elaborated  bonneting, 
threw  blankets  without  warning  over  the  heads  of  the  proprietor 
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and  his  housemen,  then  forcibly  turned  and  knotted.  The  victims 
and  his  housemen.  The  blankets  were  then  forcibly  turned  and 
knotted.  The  victims  could  do  nothing  while  they  were  robbed 
but  flail  and  gasp  for  air.  The  hoodlums  were  gone  by  the  time 
the  sufferers  had  pawed  their  way  out  of  the  blankets. 

The  police  offered  no  protection  against  hoodlum  gangs;  they 
were  too  scared.  And  police  graft  went  only  to  keep  the  law  at 
bay,  not  for  defense  against  toughs.  So  the  gangs  throve  in  all 
the  corrupt  cities  in  the  North  and  were  valuable  to  politicians 
at  election  time  when  they  stuffed  the  ballot  boxes  and  terrorized 
peaceful  citizens  with  fists  and  brass  knuckles. 

Of  all  the  wicked  and  bawdy  cities  New  York  was  known  as  the 
wickedest.  One  terrified  Vermonter,  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
visiting  Manhattan  in  the  nineteenth  century,  .  .  .  "made  his  will, 
and  had  prayers  offered  in  the  church  that  he  might  be  kept  from 
peril  in  the  wicked  city  to  which  he  was  going." 
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HE  New  York  Tribune  summed  up  Patrick  Heme  as  a 
gambler  of  "great  shrewdness  and  of  polished  affability 
of  manner"  and  the  press  rated  him  "the  most  interesting 
man  of  his  class."  At  587  Broadway  his  suite  of  apartments 
was  filled  "with  fat  subjects  belonging  to  the  more  intel- 
lectual and  wealthy  classes."  In  this  splendidly  appointed 
den  could  be  found  New  York's  finest  and  gayest,  mem- 
bers of  the  Livingston  clan,  the  Jameses  of  Albany,  the 
Costers  of  New  York,  from  whom  the  Tribune  declared 
that  Heme  "won  not  less  than  half  a  million  dollars." 

Patrick  Heme  claimed  to  be  an  Irish  gentleman  who 
had  come  to  these  shores  about  1830  to  tour  the  United 
States.  In  New  Orleans  his  good  clothes,  ready  money, 
and  sporty  inclinations  made  him  a  sucker  target  for 
several  sharp  faro  dealers  who  took  him  till  he  had  dis- 
sipated his  large  personal  fortune. 

Too  proud  to  write  home  for  funds,  or  return  broke, 
Patrick    Heme    found    employment    in    a    New    Orleans 
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notary  office.  Reckless  spending  and  his  addiction  to  gambling 
cost  him  the  job  within  the  year.  Since  he  loved  gambling  for  its 
own  sake,  he  determined  to  make  it  his  means  of  livelihood.  He 
wangled  a  job  as  an  assistant  faro  dealer,  but  the  manager  spotted 
his  talent  for  mixing  well  with  people,  his  manners  and  educa- 
tion, and  set  him  to  work  as  a  roper.  Heme  made  such  a  success 
at  this  that  he  presently  branched  out  and  began  to  rope  for  other 
houses  as  well,  and  his  cut  of  the  profits  helped  him  recover  much 
of  his  lost  fortune. 

In  1840  Heme  followed  the  trail  of  other  New  Orleans  gam- 
blers, after  anti-gambling  laws  made  that  city  less  profitable  to 
his  profession,  to  New  York,  where  his  money  made  it  possible  for 
him  to  join  Reuben  Parsons  and  Henry  Colton  in  opening  several 
large  and  fine  gaming  houses.  Nine  years  later  he  dropped  out 
of  the  partnership  to  start  his  own  sumptuous  establishment  at 
587  Broadway,  designed  strictly  for  high-class  suckers.  Here  men 
lost  and  were  neatly  braced  out  of  large  sums,  but  Heme,  with 
his  smooth  tongue  and  affable  ways,  always  managed  to  take  the 
sting  out  of  the  misfortune.  Even  Jonathan  Green,  whose  life 
was  a  testament  to  his  loathing  for  gamblers,  admitted:  "Pat  is 
eminently  social  in  his  feelings,  which  combined  with  a  kind  and 
generous  nature,  renders  him  a  very  agreeable  companion.  In  all 
the  exterior  qualifications  of  a  gentleman,  he  has  no  superior, 
and  thus  it  is  that  he  is  universally  esteemed  by  players  of  every 
description.  We  have  known  men  almost  ready  to  commit  suicide 
in  consequence  of  their  losses  sustained  at  his  tables,  whose  feel- 
ings were  so  far  subdued  by  Pat's  kindness  and  civility,  that 
they  almost  forgot  their  misfortunes,  and  left  the  room  fascinated 
with  its  gentlemanly  proprietor." 

Not  only  the  prosperous  but  also  many  has-beens  availed  them- 
selves of  Heme's  hospitality.  They  ate,  drank,  and  passed  the 
evening  in  amiable  company  and  when  they  were  ready  to  leave, 
however  late  the  hour,  found  Pat  at  the  door  bidding  them  good- 
by  with  a  warm  smile  and  a  hearty  parting  handshake,  like  one 
gentleman  to  another.  A  coach  was  always  at  the  door  to  take 
these  broken-down  gentlemen  home  at  their  host's  expense. 

A  gentlemen  who  so  far  lost  his  pride  as  to  beg  or  borrow 
continuously  or  to  try  to  filch  money  from  players  was,  however, 
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persona  non  grata.  The  Report  on  Gambling  in  New  York  cites 
a  case  involving  a  sometime  wealthy  merchant  so  infatuated  with 
faro  that  he  borrowed  small  sums  from  friendly  and  generous 
players  and  tried  to  eke  out  a  living  at  the  game.  "When  he  en- 
tered the  parlor,  Heme  approached  him  and  extended  his  hand 
in  the  most  bland  and  affable  manner,  observed  that  he  was 
very  happy  to  see  him  and  would  esteem  it  a  special  favor  if  he 
would  take  a  short  stroll  with  him,  as  he  had  a  matter  of  some 
importance  to  communicate.  The  sucker  readily  acceded,  and 
Pat,  politely  offering  his  arm,  walked  with  his  friend  to  a  fashion- 
able drinking  establishment,  and  taking  a  private  box,  ordered 

a  bottle  of  wine Heme  observed  that  a  number  of  men 

nightly  visited  his  house,  who  were  very  obnoxious  to  the  players, 
and  who  for  their  own  interest,  had  better  stay  away,  and  there- 
fore, he  had  determined  to  exclude  them;   'and  now,'  said  he, 

'Mr.  S ,  I  am  desirous  that  you  should  assist  me — your  own 

means  being  very  limited,  you  had  better  not  play,  and  if  you 
would  only  speak  to  these  men  yourself,  and  set  them  the  example, 
I  have  no  doubt  you  could  accomplish  all  I  desire.  You  need  not 
absent  yourself  more  than  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  if  you  find 
your  evenings  hang  heavily  on  your  hands,  drop  in  occasionally, 
and  be  assured  that  I  shall  be  exceedingly  happy  to  see  you.' 
Mr.  S agreed  so  heartily  that  he  promised  to  absent  him- 
self for  three  months,  at  which  Pat  drank  his  health  and  "returned 
to  his  room  to  repeat  the  experiment  upon  some  other  unfor- 
tunate victim." 

Heme's  charm  worked  equally  well  on  neighborhood  rowdies, 
but  with  the  law  he  used  more  substantial  persuasions.  "The 
money  and  presents  which  he  secretly  distributed  among  the 
police  force  in  his  ward,  ensured  him  against  interruption  from 
these  satellites,  while  he  compromised  with  all  blackmailers  who 
tried  to  prey  upon  him,  sooner  than  allow  their  snares  to  draw 
him  within  the  meshes  of  the  law." 

The  establishment  at  587  Broadway  never  failed  to  yield  hand- 
some profits,  but  Heme,  with  his  fondness  for  faro  and  fancy 
living,  was  always  short  of  money.  During  the  1850s  another 
gambler,  Schuyler  Halsey,  bought  a  partnership  with  Heme  and 
both  men  dissipated  several  fortunes  on  their  dizzy  rounds  of  the 
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town  and  at  rival  faro  tables.  Heme  was  almost  penniless  when 
he  died  in  1850,  while  Halsey  managed  to  leave  $50,000  at  his 
death  five  years  later,  a  mere  trickle  compared  to  the  immense 
sums  that  had  run  through  his  fingers. 

Another  good-natured  gambling  proprietor,  "Shell"  Burell, 
was  tall,  broad-shouldered,  as  stooped  as  a  giant  buzzard,  and 
so  quick-witted  and  friendly  he  had  no  enemies,  even  among 
other  gamblers.  His  personal  passion  was  roulette,  but  despite 
this  he  saved  money  and  invested  it  wisely  in  city  real  estate.  A 
visitor  once  asked  Shell  what  limit  he  put  on  bets  at  roulette 
and  the  reply  was  characteristic:  "Bet  all  you've  got  and  if  that 
isn't  enough,  get  on  the  table  and  I  will  turn  for  you;  but  I 
must  be  allowed  to  put  my  own  value  on  you." 

In  a  different  class  was  Jim  Bartolf,  for  though  his  establish- 
ment at  No.  10  Park  Place  was  vastly  popular,  it  was  nothing 
but  a  well-furnished  trap  where  Jim,  who  knew  every  trick  in  a 
cheating  gambler's  book,  could  deal  and  fix  cards  his  way  in  any 
deck  or  make  the  cards  in  a  faro  box  win  or  lose  as  he  pleased. 

Jim  allowed  destitute  and  hopeless  victims  of  gambling  to  fre- 
quent his  establishment  in  order  to  rope  in  sucker  prospects 
from  hotels  and  bars  or  steer  strangers  away  from  other  gambling 
houses  to  his  place,  paying  the  roper  some  50  per  cent  of  the 
amount  he  swindled  from  the  victim. 

Elbowroom  at  the  gaming  table  was  quickly  found  for  the 
newcomer,  where  his  every  look  and  action  tipped  off  the  wise 
ones  whether  he  had  money  and  whether  he  could  be  taken  for  it. 
The  stranger  who  had  little  cash  or  gambled  like  an  old  hand  was 
left  alone.  Otherwise  Jim  signaled  one  of  his  boys  to  work  on  the 
innocent. 

To  the  stranger  who  left  the  table  ahead,  a  hanger-on  suggested 
that  he  try  his  luck  in  the  next  room  where  there  was  less  of  a 
crowd  and  a  chance  for  steep  play  (and  if  he'd  lost  but  still  seemed 
to  have  money  the  come-on  was  that  he  could  recoup  it).  In  the 
next  room  the  old  fox  himself  was  waiting  to  cheat  the  unhappy 
man,  with  regular  patrons  who  happened  to  drop  in  given  the 
high-sign  to  leave.  The  lamb  was  taken  to  the  slaughter  then, 
for  every  dollar  on  his  person. 

When  Jim  was   through   he   was   through.    He   never  gave   a 
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cleaned-out  sucker  a  stake  or  so  much  as  carfare  home.  One  man, 
Gerald  Spalding,  sure  he'd  been  cheated,  went  to  the  police 
when  Jim  refused  him  two  dollars  train  fare.  Jonathan  Green  tells 
the  unhappy  aftermath:  ".  .  .  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Justice, 
pretending  to  suspect  the  complainant's  motives,  said  he  would 
hold  him  to  bail  to  prosecute,  was  committed  to  prison,  whilst 
the  gamblers  were  not  even  arrested!"  Spalding  was  released 
when  he  agreed  to  drop  charges,  and  New  York  gamblers 
chuckled. 

Like  Heme,  Reuben  Parsons,  who  became,  according  to  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  "the  great 
American  Faro  Banker,"  started  out  by  losing  huge  sums  before 
deciding  to  turn  the  game  to  his  profit.  Not  only  was  his  business 
vastly  successful  but  it  also  shaped  the  careers  of  numerous  other 
eminent  gamblers.  Parsons  rarely  operated  a  gambling  house 
himself,  preferring  to  stay  modestly  behind  the  scenes  while  part- 
ners fronted  for  him.  This  New  Englander  Green  described  as 
"plain  in  his  dress,  and  unassuming  in  his  manners,  associates 
but  little  with  his  class,  and  is  seldom  publicly  seen  in  any  of  his 
gaming  houses,  of  which,  although  the  actual  proprietor,  he  stands 
in  no  fear  or  danger  of  legal  prosecutions,  as  it  cannot  be  shown 
that  he  is  the  winner  of  a  dollar." 

Parsons,  long  believed  to  be  the  brains  behind  John  Frink,  the 
first  Policy  King  of  America,  backed  and  gave  a  chance  at  the  big 
time  to  a  half-dozen  more.  So  shrewd  was  he  that  almost  all  his 
ventures  turned  out  well  and  he  invested  in  more  gambling 
houses  and  in  real  estate.  In  1861  he  went  into  retirement  and 
lived  quietly  till  after  the  war,  when  he  caught  the  Wall  Street 
fever.  Wall  Street  was  not  Parsons's  pasture  and  the  ex-gambler 
turned  out  to  be  a  lamb,  easily  slaughtered  by  the  market  bulls 
and  bears  who  cleaned  him  out.  He  died  flat  broke  in  1875. 

His  closest  friend  was  Henry  Colton,  and  the  two  men  were 
associated  over  twenty  lucrative  years.  The  most  profitable  gam- 
bling house  they  owned  together  was  on  Barclay  Street — Colton's 
Gaming  House — where  John  Frink  had  formerly  had  his  place. 
Supper  was  served  to  all  at  half-past  ten  and  the  play  became 
really  lively  after  midnight.  "The  play  is  generally  very  heavy," 
Jonathan  Green  noted,  "thousands  of  dollars  changing  hands  be- 
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fore  the  game  closes,  which  is  usually  after  daylight.  At  the  tables 
may  be  seen  merchants,  bank,  insurance  and  merchandise  clerks, 
together  with  lawyers,  editors,  authors,  officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  politicians,  office-holders,  gamblers,  etc.;  and  as  fast  as  they 
get  broke  retire  from  the  table,  as  though  nothing  had  happened, 
(if  they  are  old  players)  and  form  themselves  into  groups,  for  the 
discussion  of  business,  politics  and  wine." 

Colton,  decidedly  sharp  and  shrewd,  was  nevertheless  honest 
in  his  dealings.  Even  the  reformers  admitted  that  if  he  "pursued 
a  respectable  business,  no  man  would  be  more  highly  esteemed." 
Well  read  on  many  subjects,  he  was  a  walking  encyclopedia  on 
gambling  games.  Green  paid  him  this  tribute:  "His  knowledge 
of  games  is  very  extensive  and  so  correct  that  his  decisions  are 
considered  laiv,  and  of  binding  authority,  and  are  quoted  and 
adhered  to  in  every  gambling  circle  in  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
The  game  of  faro  .  .  .  has  been  much  modified  by  Colton."  So 
astute  was  he  that  he  invested  in  property  and  transferred  it 
to  his  wife's  name  so  lawsuits,  which  threatened  him  in  1877, 
were  powerless  to  impoverish  him. 

During  the  '50s  handsome  Sam  Suydam's  gambling  establish- 
ment on  Barclay  Street  became  a  prime  hangout  of  the  big-time 
sporting  men  and  politicians.  Here  professional  gamblers  took 
their  busmen's  holidays,  for  high  stakes  and  nothing  but  cash, 
catered  to  by  an  extensive  staff  of  servants.  Suydam  had  worked 
as  a  youth  in  a  bakeshop,  quitting  to  become  a  first-class  rowdy, 
adept  at  the  arts  of  petty  thievery  as  practiced  by  the  Bowery 
B'hoy  gang.  His  exuberance,  nerve,  and  sparkling  personality 
made  him  at  home  anywhere,  and  at  eighteen  (when  he  felt  "fit  for 
travel")  carried  him  south,  where  he  mastered  the  artifices  of  the 
professional  gambler.  He  returned  north  in  the  fine  clothes  of  a 
sport,  though  penniless,  and  began  hanging  around  the  gambling 
houses  where  Reuben  Parsons,  always  on  the  lookout  for  per- 
sonable young  gamblers,  was  taken  with  his  features  and  bright 
disposition.  Parsons  instructed  handsome  Sam  how  to  deal  and 
manipulate  cards,  then  put  him  to  work  in  one  of  his  faro  houses. 

A  young  house  painter,  Joe  Hall,  who  made  several  incredible 
wins  at  faro,  went  to  Parsons,  with  whom  he  was  friendly,  for 
advice  on  investing  his  money.  Parsons  suggested  that  he  team 
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up  with  Sam  Suydam  and  take  over  a  place  on  Barclay  Street, 
with  Sam  supplying  the  talent,  Joe  putting  up  the  cash.  Hall  and 
Suydam,  as  partners,  had  several  prosperous  years  till  Joe  sold  out 
to  open  a  palatial  gambling  establishment  on  his  own  at  537 
Broadway.  He  rolled  up  a  fortune  and  managed  to  spread  out 
as  a  gambling-house  tycoon  in  the  '50s  and  '60s  to  Washington, 
where  he  offered  stiff  competition  to  the  Hall  of  the  Bleeding 
Heart,  and  to  Philadelphia. 

But  Hall's  greatest  contribution  to  American  gambling  annals 
rests  on  his  house  at  818  Broadway  which  would  later  be  operated 
by  "Old  Smoke"  Morrissey. 

Hall's  excess  energy  was  devoted  to  horses,  and  "after  [his  trot- 
ting stallion]  Lantern  won  an  important  race  Hall  had  a  silver 
bucket  made  for  the  horse  to  drink  out  of,"  the  Tribune  reported. 
Bad  times  are  fatal  to  gambling-house  keepers  and  with  them  Joe 
went  broke,  so  that  by  1874  he  was  "worn  out  and  crippled  and 
soliciting  alms  to  keep  him  from  starving." 

The  roster  of  tony  gambling  houses  rolls  on.  Orlando  Moore's 
at  256  Broadway  was  exclusive  and  intimate,  no  pikers,  profes- 
sional gamblers  or  men  without  means  admitted.  Moore  and 
"Decator,"  his  colored  servant,  passed  on  whether  a  visitor  could 
have  the  privilege  of  gambling.  A  warning  bell  rang  when  a  door 
to  the  foot  of  a  staircase  opened  and  Cerberus  was  ready  for  the 
visitor  by  the  time  he  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Decator  had 
an  uncanny  memory  for  names  or  faces,  and  when  he  recognized 
"a  playing  man"  the  door  swung  wide  to  him.  Supper  was  duly 
served  at  10:30  but  was  modest,  as  Moore  believed  that  his  clients 
came  to  gamble,  not  to  eat. 

So  obsessed  with  social  standing  was  Moore  that  he  spent  all  his 
fortune  in  his  "desire  to  force  his  family  into  a  circle  of  society 
closed  to  them  in  spite  of  his  wealth  and  his  family's  education," 
in  the  words  of  the  Tribune. 

At  Jack  Wallis's  gambling  house  on  Park  Place  the  respectable 
and  the  underworld  met  in  rooms  "frequented  by  men  of  almost 
every  profession,  including  gamblers,  thimble-riggers,  thieves, 
pickpockets,  watch-stuffers,  pocket-book-droppers,  &c.  These  men 
are  nightly  playing  at  the  same  table  with  merchants,  clerks, 
lawyers,  railroad-conductors,  mechanics  and  other  men  who  pur- 
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sue  an  honest  livelihood,  and  maintain  a  respectable  character." 
The  house  had  first  been  opened  about  1838  by  James  Berry,  a 
professional  gambler  from  Cincinnati,  and  French  Jose,  a  noted 
cheat  from  New  Orleans  who,  said  Green,  "was  compelled,  by  the 
present  stringent  law  against  gaming  in  Louisiana,  to  leave  that 
city."  Jack  Wallis,  a  Chinese  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house,  fell 
victim  to  the  gambling  habit  and  spent  his  time  in  downtown 
dens  till  he  became  so  adept  he  was  hired  as  a  dealer  by  Berry 
and  French  Jose  and  about  1847  managed  to  become  proprietor, 
it  was  believed  with  Reuben  Parsons's  cash,  of  the  Park  Place 
establishment.  Here  games  were  on  the  level  only  when  visiting 
professionals  were  trying  their  luck. 

Another  team,  Willis  and  his  partner,  James  Southall,  looked 
to  high-class  and  respectable  ropers  to  bring  in  rich  customers,  as 
Green  put  it  ".  .  .  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  this  kind  of  pigeon- 
ing or  picking  up  of  customers  .  .  .  pervade  all  classes  of  society 
.  .  .  [and]  are  scattered  all  over  the  city,  living  in  hotels  and  private 
houses,  most  luxuriantly  upon  the  avails  of  this  kind  of  robbery." 

The  Tribune  on  August  19,  1850,  elaborated:  "...  a  few  weeks 
since,  two  gentlemen  who  were  on  a  visit  to  New  York,  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  merchandise,  were  introduced  to  the  company 
of  two  gamblers,  by  a  friend,  also  a  merchant.  The  strangers, 
unsuspicious  of  foul  play,  were  induced  to  play  at  hazard  with 
dice,  at  a  hotel  in  the  Fourth  Ward  which  has  been  heretofore 
considered  highly  respectable,  when  at  various  sittings,  they  lost 
to  the  tune  of  $3,000.  Last  Saturday  night  one  of  them  com- 
menced playing,  and  played  until  he  lost  all  the  money  he 
brought  with  him,  besides  having  to  give  due  bills  for  the  re- 
mainder. On  telling  their  misfortune  to  one  of  their  friends,  a 
watch  was  set,  and  suspicion  being  aroused,  the  case  was  laid 
before  Judge  Mountfort,  who  ordered  the  dice  to  be  seized,  when 
it  was  found  they  were  loaded  with  quicksilver." 

Simon-pure  honesty  prevailed  at  "Jack"  Harrison's  rooms  on 
Park  Place,  and  visiting  gamblers  preferred  his  tables  to  any 
others  in  the  city.  On  March  10,  1850,  Jack  died  in  his  gambling 
house,  and  before  he  was  in  his  grave  three  sharpers,  Stuart, 
Hamar,  and  Eldridge,  had  taken  over.  Stuart,  the  most  forceful 
of  the  three,  was  a  roughneck,  formerly  one  of  the  Washington 
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Market  Boys,  who  as  a  gambler  retained  a  warm  interest  in  pugi- 
listic affairs.  He  promoted  the  celebrated  match  when  Tom  Hyer 
beat  Yankee  Sullivan  to  a  bloody,  insensible  pulp  in  seventeen 
rounds  at  Roach's  Point,  Maryland,  on  February  7,  1849.  Hyer 
later  bought  into  the  partnership,  despite  the  fact  that  Stuart  had 
been  Yankee  Sullivan's  principal  backer.  Hyer  was  a  great  draw 
for  fight  fans. 

Honesty  was  dead  and  "crowds  of  fighting  men,  'Bowery  Boys,' 
and  other  kindred  spirits,  frequent  the  house,  and  at  times  the 
scenes  enacted  here  are  truly  hellish,"  wrote  the  ubiquitous  Jona- 
than Green.  "One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  house  is,  that  all  the 
silver  won,  or  otherwise  obtained  at  the  game,  belongs  to  the 
dealers,  and  therefore  none  of  it,  under  any  circumstances,  is  paid 
to  players.  The  game  is  played  fairly,  when  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity to  cheat,  and  not  otherwise."  By  now  respectable  business- 
men avoided  the  place  and  professional  gamblers  were  excluded. 
Hyer  turned  out  to  be  more  of  a  burden  than  an  asset,  squander- 
ing money  recklessly  till  his  partners  bought  him  off.  For  a  time 
he  subsisted  by  terrorizing  smaller  gambling  houses,  but  "others 
would  not  give  him  their  money,  nor  submit  to  have  their  games 
broken  up,  unless  he  was  disposed  to  go  up  against  lead  or  cold 
steel  —  articles  held  in  wholesome  awe,  invariably  by  your  muscle 
expounder,"  wrote  John  Morris.  Hyer  came  to  the  conventional 
end  in  1864,  when  his  friends  and  former  admirers  chipped  in  to 
give  him  decent  burial. 

One  of  Reuben  Parsons's  most  astute  investments  was  in  Sher- 
lock Hillman's  gambling  enterprise,  which  he  induced  Hillman 
to  move  downtown  to  Liberty  Street.  For  the  first  time  an  A-l 
gambling  house  operated  in  the  daytime  only,  from  11  A.M.  to 
7  P.M.,  and  for  years  enough  businessmen  found  time  during 
these  hours  to  make  the  house  successful.  Hillman  was  spared  the 
expense  of  meals  since  the  men  who  gambled  in  the  daytime 
seldom  took  time  out  to  eat  and  drink.  Encouraged  by  Hillman's 
venture,  other  "Day  Gambling  Houses"  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  district,  though  none  on  so  grand  a  scale,  and  became  wide- 
spread after  the  Civil  War.  They  were  generally  on  the  top  floors 
of  office  buildings,  their  doors  shuttered,  their  windows  heavily 
curtained.  Constant  business  traffic  on  the  stairs  cloaked  would-be 
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gamblers  in  anonymity.  Proprietors  often  operated  nightly  estab- 
lishments as  well,  uptown. 

Speculators,  trying  to  recoup  their  losses,  had  a  poor  chance  in 
the  day  gambling  houses,  where  most  games  were  crooked.  The 
stakes  were  generally  low  but  the  aggregate  take  of  the  house 
high.  All  gambling  houses  in  New  York  were  divided  between 
small  dens  and  classy,  high-stake  establishments  where  the  gambler 
had  a  better  break,  as  the  game  was  often  square,  depending  on 
the  superior  skill  of  the  dealers  for  its  profits.  "In  the  second-class 
houses,  the  visitor  is  literally  fleeced.  Every  advantage  is  taken  of 
him  and  it  is  morally  certain  that  he  will  lose  every  cent  he  risks. 
In  the  first-class  houses,  one  can  play  or  look  on,  as  he  pleases.  In 
the  second-class  houses,  the  visitor  who  declines  to  risk  something 
is  in  danger  of  personal  violence.  He  will  be  insulted  by  the  pro- 
prietor or  one  of  his  myrmidons;  and  if  he  resents  the  insult,  his 
life  hangs  on  a  very  slender  thread.  .  .  .  The  visitor  is  plied  with 
liquor  unceasingly  during  his  stay  in  the  rooms,  and  the  losses  of 
the  unfortunate  man  during  this  period  of  semiconsciousness  are 
frightful. 

"Many  persons  coming  to  the  city  yield  to  the  temptation  to 
visit  these  places,  merely  to  see  them.  They  intend  to  lose  only  a 
dollar  or  two  as  the  price  of  the  exhibition,"  wrote  an  observer 
in  1868. 

The  so  called  "brace  rooms,"  where  only  roped  games  were 
played,  were  the  most  disreputable  of  all.  Only  potential  suckers 
brought  in  by  ropers  were  admitted  and  the  working  personnel 
consisted  of  an  "artist,"  a  case  keeper,  three  or  four  cappers  and 
ropers.  At  the  head  of  this  fine  crew  was  the  "master  sharper," 
usually  a  glib  and  superior  roper  who  spent  "the  greater  portion 
of  his  time  hanging  about  hotels,  coffee-houses,  billiard  rooms 
and  other  public  places,  hunting  up  'suckers'  for  the  purpose  of 
decoying  them  to  his  den  to  be  robbed,"  wrote  a  nineteenth- 
century  sport.  "The  case-keeper  is  a  man  who  keeps  the  case-box, 
and  whenever  the  'artist'  takes  two  cards  secretly  marks  it  up.  .  .  . 
Each  card  as  it  is  run  off  from  the  dealing-box  is  marked  by  the 
case-keeper.  Suppose  two  cards  are  'taken'  as  one,  the  top  one  only 
being  visible;  the  result  would  be,  unless  there  were  some  means 
of  letting  the  case-keeper  know  what  the  card  was,  he  could  not 
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mark  it;  consequently  the  swindle  would  be  detected  at  the  end 
of  the  deal.  But  the  'artist'  is  equal  to  this  emergency.  On  the 
lower  right  hand  end  of  the  losing  cards,  as  the  pack  lies  before 
the  dealer  in  the  box,  the  denomination  is  indicated  by  a  dot.  .  .  . 
The  moment  the  cards  are  dropped  on  the  pile,  the  under  card, 
being  a  trifle  shorter  than  that  above  it,  reveals  its  name  to  the 
dealer  by  the  dot  on  its  corner.  By  a  system  of  telegraphing,  as 
laying  one  finger  on  the  end  of  the  box,  or  on  its  middle,  or  one 
at  each  end,  or  two  fingers  in  various  positions,  he  lets  the  case- 
keeper  know  the  name  of  it,  who  quietly  slips  up  the  button  while 
the  eyes  of  the  'suckers'  are  elsewhere." 

The  roper  cultivated  a  prospective  victim  with  food  and  drinks, 
perhaps  playing  billiards  with  him.  When  the  time  was  ripe,  the 
roper  took  him  along  to  the  "clubhouse,"  boasting  that  he'd  made 
a  killing  there  the  night  before.  The  dupe  would  be  welcome 
even  just  to  sit  and  watch. 

The  doorbell  of  the  brace  den  rang  several  times  in  quick  suc- 
cession and  at  the  signal  the  personnel  sprang  into  action,  so  that 
a  genuine  game  of  faro  seemed  to  be  in  full  swing  by  the  time  the 
roper  and  his  friend  entered  the  gaming  rooms.  "The  dealer 
grumbles  occasionally  about  its  being  a  bad  night  for  the  bank, 
and  affirms  with  an  oath,  that  everybody's  beating  him.  Some 
'capper'  relates  how  a  man  went  into  some  bank  with  a  $5  bill 
and  broke  the  concern,  carrying  off  about  $2,500.  A  drink  or  two 
having  by  this  time  been  administered  to  the  'sucker,'  he  is  quite 
ready  to  acquiesce  when  his  'friend,'  passing  over  to  him  a  stack 
of  checks,  addresses  him  with  'Here's  ten  dollars'  worth  of  chips; 
put  in  another  ten  with  it,  and  we'll  try  our  luck  together,  by 
jingo!  We'll  go  halves,  win  or  lose.' 

"The  proposition  is  apparently  a  fair  enough  one.  He  puts  in 
his  $10  and  loses.  He  puts  in  then  another  $10  to  retrieve  his  first, 
and  again  loses,  and  continues  to  do  so  until  he  is  cleaned  out. 
When  this  is  accomplished,  the  'cappers'  generally  withdraw,  and 
the  game  breaks  up."  A  skillful  "artist"  might  smoothly  trim  ten 
or  twelve  victims  at  one  time  in  this  way. 

The  sucker  and  his  roper  departed,  with  the  roper  shedding 
alligator  tears  over  his  victim's  losses,  then  shedding  the  victim  as 
quickly  as  possible  so  he  could  get  back  to  the  den  to  collect  his 
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cut.  Division  of  the  spoils  was  precise.  "Ten  per  cent,  goes  to  the 
case-keeper,  forty-five  per  cent,  goes  to  the  'steerer'.  .  .  .  The  forty- 
five  per  cent,  which  goes  to  the  house  belongs  to  the  proprietor; 
out  of  which  he  gives  his  'artist'  his  share,  after  the  expenses  of 
the  establishment  have  been  paid.  This  worthy  gets  generally 
twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  second-class  skinning-houses.  The  cap- 
pers get  only  what  the  bank  chooses  to  give  them,  three  or  four 
dollars  each,  according  to  the  length  of  time  they  are  employed, 
and  that  only  in  a  long  game  with  heavy  winnings." 

If  there  was  danger  that  an  important  sucker  might  come  back 
and  make  a  row  after  he  sobered  up,  the  house  held  the  take  for 
a  couple  of  days  against  this  eventuality,  when  all  or  part  of  the 
money  might  be  returned. 

The  wolf-trap,  more  than  the  first-  or  second-class  gambling 
house,  was  public  in  every  sense.  Everybody  was  welcome  to  games 
of  chuck-a-luck,  twenty-one,  or  faro  and  even  had  the  privilege 
of  running  a  game  with  the  customers  banking,  the  proprietor 
taking  10  per  cent  of  winnings  and  providing  equipment  and 
supervision.  The  stakes  were  rarely  high,  the  places  were  bare, 
and  frequently  subject  to  the  violence  of  rowdy  street  gangs.  No 
proprietor  stayed  long  in  business  without  protection. 

Most  notorious  of  wolf-traps  was  98  Barclay  Street,  with  most 
of  the  sports  attracted  because  there  was  always  plenty  of  money 
among  the  patrons,  the  "most  abandoned  of  society."  Though 
blanketings  were  frequent,  oddly  enough,  no  patron's  table  bets 
were  ever  robbed  by  invading  ruffians,  there  being  an  unwritten 
law  about  taking  only  from  the  banker.  In  one  day  a  record  was 
established:  eight  dealers  were  blanketed  and  robbed  successively 
at  98  Barclay  Street  by  various  gangs.  The  police  left  it  severely 
alone  —  "A  captain  of  police  would  as  soon  take  his  men  into  the 
heart  of  the  Comanche  nation,  when  all  the  warriors  are  on  the 
'warpath'  ...  as  to  enter  98  Barclay  Street  and  arrest  one  of  its 
patrons." 

The  Tapis  Franc  at  No.  10  Ann  Street  was  the  one  wolf-trap 
the  city  roughs  rarely  tried  to  break  up.  The  proprietors  were 
strong-arm  buckoes  who  knew  how  to  knock-em-down  and  drag- 
em-out  as  well  as  the  best.  The  management  was  also  so  well 
entrenched  with  the  local  gendarmes  that  it  could  be  sure  of  a 
blue-coated  rescue  force  the  moment  it  cried:  "Police!" 
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AMBLING,  the  traditional  relaxation  of  soldiers,  was 
particularly  rampant  during  the  War  between  the  States. 
The  boys  in  blue  and  the  boys  in  gray  alike  were  addicted 
to  faro,  poker,  casino,  euchre,  monte,  seven-up,  and 
chuck-a-luck. 

Grains  of  corn,  buttons,  and  such  served  as  chips  since 
counters  were  seldom  available.  As  for  cards,  no  soldier 
considered  himself  armed  unless  he  had  a  pack  in  pocket 
or  knapsack.  The  card  manufacturers  being  in  the  North, 
many  men,  including  military  personnel  on  both  sides,  en- 
gaged in  cardboard  contraband,  smuggling  decks  to  the 
South.  High-ranking  officers,  involved  in  the  trade,  crossed 
and  recrossed  battle  lines  to  reap  a  harvest  of  gain  from 
the  gambling  Confederates. 

The  machinations  of  one  colonel  in  1863  caused  Gen- 
eral L.  C.  Baker,  chief  of  the  national  government's  Secret 
Service,  to  send  a  communique  to  the  Honorable  E.  M. 
Stanton,  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War: 
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Sir  —  On  the  18th  instant  two  of  my  detectives  arrested  a 
Colonel  W.  A.  S.,  on  the  Little  River  Turnpike,  between 
Alexandria  and  Fairfax  Court  Houee,  on  his  way  to  Warren- 
ton,  having  in  his  possession  four  large  trunks  containing 
four  thousand  packs  of  playing  cards;  one  box  containing  tea, 
sugar,  coffee,  boots  and  shoes,  dress  goods,  etc.  .  .  . 

So  large  an  amount  of  playing-cards  purchased,  and  be- 
ing transported  through  our  lines,  would  be,  in  my  opinion, 
a  very  suspicious  circumstance. 

Colonel  S.  informed  the  detectives  that,  had  he  succeeded 
in  getting  through  the  lines  with  his  contraband  articles,  he 
could  have  made  five  thousand  dollars  easily  by  the  operation. 

...  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  collusion  in  this  matter 
between  the  military  authorities  and  the  blockade-runners, 
and  would  respectfully  ask  that  some  stringent  order  be 
issued  to  put  a  stop  to  this  illegal  traffic. 

Colonel  S.  is  in  the  Old  Capitol  prison,  and  his  goods  are 
in  my  possession. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
L.  C.  Baker 
Provost-Marshal,  War  Department. 

While  authority  pondered  this  particular  problem,  the  Amer- 
icans in  both  armies  were  giving  themselves  nobly  to  aggressive 
warfare.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  inclined  to  try  to  accumulate 
their  comrades'  money  whenever  possible,  even  under  the  most 
distracting  conditions.  Many  a  brisk  game  took  place  while  can- 
non roared  and  bullets  occasionally  smeared  players  out  of  the 
game. 

When  the  Iron  Brigade,  a  famous  tactical  unit  of  the  Second 
Wisconsin  Volunteers,  moved  up  before  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg and  crossed  the  Rappahannock  river,  they  were  halted  under 
the  Cottonwood  trees  on  the  bank  to  wait  for  stragglers.  The 
brigade  had  received  its  pay  earlier  in  the  day,  so  card  games  im- 
mediately sprang  up.  Johnny  Reb,  no  respecter  of  Union  men, 
broke  into  the  game.  George  E.  Smith,  a  private  in  E  Company, 
recalled:  "A  man  who  was  about  to  'straddle'  a  'fifty-cent'  blind 
had  his  knapsack  knocked  from  under  him  by  a  solid  shot,  and  he 
'straddled'  half  a  dozen  soldiers,  who  were  covered  with  a  cart- 
load of  dirt." 

The  stragglers,  before  they  came  up,  had  a  lot  to  thank  the 
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Confederates  for.  A  small  cannon  burst  landed  in  the  paymaster's 
tent  and  sent  a  bale  of  greenbacks  flying.  The  contest  that  ensued 
between  the  lagging  soldiers  and  the  paymaster  for  possession  of 
the  widely  distributed  cash  was  vigorous. 

During  the  battle  that  followed,  a  cannon  ball  fell  so  close  to  a 
Union  soldier  that  it  split  open  his  knapsack  and  scattered  the 
contents — clothing  and  decks  of  playing  cards — all  over  the  battle- 
field. As  cards  rained  down,  a  fighting  Wisconsin  Volunteer  took 
time  out  to  shout,  "Deal  me  a  hand!" 

Farther  down  in  the  same  military  area  a  stone  wall  separated 
the  Northern  and  Southern  forces.  A  small  body  of  Rebel  soldiers 
defended  the  wall,  one  of  the  Union  Army's  objectives.  For  a  full 
day  Union  troops  trying  to  move  across  the  open  plain  to  the  wall 
were  mowed  down  by  Confederate  cross-fire  from  the  top  of  the 
hill  and  behind  the  wall,  and  seven  thousand  of  them  were  killed 
or  wounded.  Behind  one  section  of  wall  a  Confederate  card  game 
went  on  uninterrupted  while  the  soldiers  who  lacked  money  to 
gamble  did  the  shooting. 

After  Fredericksburg,  when  the  Confederate  forces  went  into 
winter  quarters  in  Centerville,  gambling  became  so  widespread 
that  the  commanding  general  was  driven  to  issue  a  loftily  worded 
order  stating  in  essence  that  henceforth  it  would  not  be  tolerated. 
To  divert  their  attention,  the  men  were  ordered  to  drills,  roll 
calls,  guard  standing,  and  endless  inspections  and  encouraged  to 
wage  snowball  fights.  These  were  conducted  under  combat  dis- 
cipline. The  troops  marched  to  the  scene  with  banners  fluttering 
in  the  winter  winds  and  used  military  tactics  and  strategy  to  win 
or  lose. 

Neither  North  nor  South  ever  made  much  headway  in  dis- 
couraging card  players.  Every  glorious  day  that  the  eagle  screamed 
and  issued  the  long  green,  soldiers  dreamed  anew  of  turning  small 
pay  into  fortunes  by  gambling.  The  mails  were  so  bad  it  was  hard 
to  send  money  home  regularly.  Within  a  few  days  it  was  too  late, 
anyway,  and  pay  money  was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
shrewd  and  lucky  regimental  sports.  As  the  number  of  players 
dwindled,  the  stakes  swelled. 

Gambling  was  at  least  a  democratic  influence  in  the  stratified 
Union  Army.  Union  officers  did  not  normally  fraternize  with  en- 
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listed  men,  but  they  Avould  invite  the  lucky  gamblers  from  the 
ranks  to  sit  in  on  steep  card  games. 

In  the  Confederate  Army  officers  regularly  played  with  their 
men  under  any  and  all  circumstances.  When  a  Texas  cavalry  regi- 
ment arrived  to  take  up  a  military  station  on  the  Mississippi  near 
Vicksburg,  Lieutenant  General  Richard  Taylor  of  the  Confed- 
erate high  command  rode  out  to  meet  them.  At  the  camp  he  was 
greeted  with  deep  silence  and  no  troop  formations.  All  the  Texans 
were  seated  on  the  ground  in  a  circle  under  some  trees  and  very 
much  occupied.  The  general's  arrival  went  unnoticed,  as  the 
cavalrymen  were  absorbed  in  a  brisk  game  of  monte  with  the 
colonel  of  the  regiment  banking  the  game.  When  the  colonel  saw 
the  general  he  invited  him  to  join  them.  General  Taylor  refused 
icily  and  the  colonel  turned  over  his  deal  with  undisguised  an- 
noyance. 

The  chaplains  might  wring  their  hands  ("men  ...  of  rank 
would  win  from  the  private  soldier  his  scant  pay,  which  he  ought 
to  have  sent  home  to  his  suffering  family,"  Reverend  L.  Wm. 
Jones  wrote),  but  one  of  the  prizes  of  Manassas  was  a  complete 
faro  layout.  The  new  owners  of  this  valuable  war  booty  set  up  a 
faro  bank  where  soldiers  flocked  to  buck  the  tiger  till  the  officer 
of  the  guard  was  ordered  to  confiscate  the  layout  and  arrest  the 
players.  The  raid  embarrassingly  disclosed  that  officers  as  well  as 
men,  even  from  other  regiments,  were  offenders. 

If  the  life  of  the  free  soldier  was  dreary  and  dangerous  enough 
to  promote  card  playing,  the  life  of  war  prisoners  was  desperately 
dull.  Whenever  a  pack  of  cards  could  be  obtained,  it  was  soon 
worn  out  by  day  and  night  use.  Captured  gamblers  would  set  up 
gambling  tables  under  a  large  tent  and  play  even  went  on  all  day 
Sunday.  "At  the  morning  meeting,  Brother  Harris  made  a  short 
address;  and  Capt.  Samford  preached  in  the  afternoon.  The  latter 
services,  I  am  told,  were  considerably  interrupted  by  those  who 
preferred  amusement  to  worship.  I  regret  exceedingly,  that  the 
interest  on  religious  subjects  seems  to  be  growing  less.  Sometimes, 
the  attendance  at  the  gambling  tent  is  quite  as  large  as  under  the 
awning,"  wrote  Isaac  W.  K.  Handy. 

When  Richmond  fell  Union  soldiers  found  the  floors  of  Libby 
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Prison  marked  off  with  faro  layouts,  a  record  of  how  the  long  days 
were  passed. 

In  at  least  one  case  a  knowledge  of  gambling  was  said  to  have 
served  the  purposes  of  a  Union  general.  When  W.  T.  Sherman 
was  marching  through  Georgia,  the  Confederate  high  command 
replaced  General  Johnston  with  General  John  Bell  Hood.  The 
story  went  around  the  campfires  that  General  Sherman  called  to- 
gether all  of  his  officers  who  had  known  Hood  at  West  Point  in 
order  to  get  a  line  on  the  man.  He  received  no  intelligence  of  any 
moment  until  a  salty  old  Kentucky  colonel  who  had  been  in 
Hood's  class  remembered  that  he  once  saw  Hood  "bet  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  with  nary  a  pa'r  in  his  hand!"  Sherman  took  this 
as  persuasive  evidence  that  here  was  a  Southern  general  who  bet 
'em  like  he  had  'em  and  would  not  deploy  his  men  out  for  defen- 
sive war  or  rush  up  reinforcements  before  attacking.  Playing  his 
gambler's  hunch,  Sherman  prepared  for  venturesome  Rebel  as- 
saults, and  pressed  his  advantage  by  attacking  after  his  army  had 
repelled  the  Southern  thrusts.  And  went  on  to  reach  Atlanta. 

I  have  rambled  and  gambled  all  my  money  away, 
But  it's  with  the  rabble*  army,  O  Mollie,  I  must  stay; 
It  is  with  the  rabble  army,  O  Mollie,  I  must  roam — 
I'm  an  old  rabble  soldier  and  Dixie's  my  home. 

*A  vulgarism  for  Rebel 

The  braver  and  more  foot-loose  of  the  gambling  profession 
took  their  chances  as  soldiers,  though  there  is  no  record  of  men 
who  played  dramatically  daring  games  of  cards  and  were  cool 
enough  under  a  barrage  of  poker  chips  hanging  up  very  glorious 
records  as  soldiers.  In  two  Southern  gambling  cities  the  profes- 
sionals preferred  to  stick  together,  partly  as  a  matter  of  protection. 

Gamblers  in  New  Orleans  formed  their  own  company.  The 
Wilson  Rangers  equipped  themselves  splendidly  and  obtained  the 
best  horses  money  could  buy.  The  belles  of  New  Orleans  agreed 
that  they  were  the  handsomest  body  of  men  in  the  Confederate 
Army.  George  Devol  described  the  company's  daily  routine: 
"When  we  were  ordered  out  to  drill  (which  was  every  day)  we 
would  mount  our  fine  horses,  gallop  out  back  of  the  city,  and  the 
first  orders  we  would  receive  from  our  commanding  officer  would 
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be:  'Dismount!  Hitch  horses!  March!  Hunt  shade!  Begin  playing!' 
There  was  not  a  company  of  cavalry  in  the  Southern  army  that 
obeyed  orders  more  promptly  than  we  did;  for  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  from  the  time  the  order  was  given,  there  would  not  be  a 
man  in  the  sun.  .  .  .  We  would  remain  in  the  shade  until  the  cool 
of  the  evening,  when  the  orders  would  be  given:  'Cease  playing! 
Put  up  books!  Prepare  to  mount!  Mount!  March!'  When  we 
would  get  back  to  the  city,  the  people  would  come  out,  cheer  and 
wave  handkerchiefs,  and  present  us  with  bouquets  .  .  .". 

By  the  time  they  were  thoroughly  versed  in  military  horseman- 
ship, the  Rangers  were  detailed  to  patrol  duty  in  the  area.  As  dis- 
patches came  through  that  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  were  being 
cannonaded  by  Farragut's  fleet,  New  Orleans  was  stunned.  At 
word  that  the  fleet  was  bearing  down  on  the  city  and  a  large  army 
advancing  under  General  Ben  Butler,  the  picturesque  Rangers 
responded  unhappily  to  the  familiar  command  "Prepare  to 
Mount!  Mount!  March!"  They  rode  off  with  wan  smiles  and  sick 
hearts  while  women  tossed  flowers  to  their  heroic  defenders.  Sev- 
eral miles  off,  the  vanguard  of  the  Yankees  greeted  the  gamblers 
with  a  fusillade.  The  startled  Rangers  heard  the  command:  "Re- 
treat!" Though  they  had  never  heard  this  order  spoken  before, 
they  withdrew  from  the  field  like  men  who  had  been  trained  to 
show  their  backs  to  the  enemy.  The  Rangers  reached  New  Orleans 
on  the  double-quick,  fervently  thanking  the  Lord  for  their  fast 
horses.  They  alighted  without  waiting  for  a  command,  tore  the 
buttons  and  insignia  off  their  coats,  hid  their  cavalry  swords,  and 
turned  themselves  into  simple  citizens.  The  Rangers  were  tired  of 
war. 

In  Houston,  Texas,  an  extremely  capable  lawyer  decided  to  do 
his  bit  for  the  Confederacy,  and  the  professional  gamblers  of  the 
city  who  made  up  most  of  his  clientele  raised  a  storm  of  protest 
when  he  told  them  that  his  services  would  no  longer  be  available. 
He  had  never  lost  them  a  criminal  case  and  what  if  he  got  killed? 
In  this  dilemma  the  lawyer  applied  to  General  John  Bankhead 
Magruder  for  permission  to  form  a  troop  of  cavalry  to  function 
relatively  free  from  the  Southwest  Command.  He  then  threw  his 
clients  into  a  state  of  dismay  by  telling  them  that  all  able-bodied 
men  in  the  area  would  soon  have  to  register  for  military  service. 
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They  could  avoid  this  bunion-breeding  destiny  by  associating 
themselves  with  his  cavalry  unit.  Almost  a  hundred  of -them  suc- 
cumbed; at  least  they  would  not  be  separated  from  their  attorney. 

Their  self-appointed  leader  made  each  man  provide  his  own 
arms  and  equipment.  They  invested  in  pearl-handled  six-shooters, 
carved  leather  holsters,  thoroughbred  horses,  and  silver-mounted 
saddles,  and  they  each  wrapped  long  gray  cavalry  cloaks  over  the 
heavy  gold  watch  chains  that  ran  from  pocket  to  pocket  across 
their  vests. 

The  women  in  Houston,  like  the  women  in  New  Orleans,  went 
mad  over  the  gallant  gamblers,  waving  and  shouting  as  they 
paraded  daily  until  their  headquarters  were  established  eighty 
miles  southwest  of  the  city  near  the  peninsula  of  Matagorda  Bay 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Besides  taking  in  each  other's  money,  the 
gamblers  decided  to  amuse  themselves  with  an  oyster  roast  on  the 
bay  side  of  the  peninsula,  which  meant  that  their  backs  were  to 
the  Gulf  and  their  view  blocked  by  tall  grass  and  shell  banks. 

A  terrific  explosion  shook  the  cavalrymen  from  their  prepara- 
tions and  their  eyes  bulged  as  a  spray  of  water  leaped  twenty  feet 
into  the  air.  There  came  a  second  blast.  And  yet  another.  A  Union 
gunboat,  seeking  the  range  of  the  peninsula  tip,  was  less  than  a 
mile  away.  The  gamblers  fled  to  where  they  had  tied  their  horses. 
A  nightmarish  sight  confronted  them:  Union  marines  pouring 
out  of  boats  close  to  the  horses.  The  marines  made  ready  to  fire 
and  the  Texans  suddenly  found  that  they  were  perfectly  willing 
to  part  with  their  fine  horses.  They  hastily  reversed  their  direction 
and  took  off  down  the  peninsula  like  a  blue  streak. 

Another  boat  tried  to  head  them  off  from  the  mainland  and  it 
became  a  race  in  which  the  cavalrymen  proved  themselves  fleet  of 
foot  and  reached  the  isthmus  before  the  marines,  but  the  dash  be- 
came desperate  when  shells  dropped  fast  from  the  long-range  guns 
on  the  boats.  The  Southerners  made  it  and  kept  right  on  running 
till  they  reached  an  old  farmhouse.  Worn  out  by  their  ordeal,  they 
threw  themselves  down,  heaving  and  gasping  like  exhausted  ani- 
mals. Their  captain  went  upstairs  to  survey  the  lay  of  the  land.  A 
few  seconds  later  the  men  heard  a  frightful  crash.  Attributing  it 
to  a  direct  hit  by  a  Yankee  gunboat,  the  terrified  men  panicked, 
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plunged  out  of  windows,  tore  down  the  door,  and  fled  to  the 
safety  of  their  camp  in  the  live-oak  grove. 

There  was  no  further  sound  of  shelling.  A  count  of  noses  dis- 
closed that  their  captain  was  missing.  No  doubt  that  brave  man's 
body  lay  mangled  by  the  shell  burst.  The  troop  summoned 
enough  courage  to  sneak  back  cautiously.  A  fearful  flow  of  pro- 
fanity and  a  furious  rapping  left  no  doubt  that  their  leader  was 
very  much  alive.  He  had  crept  up  the  roof  of  what  he  thought 
was  a  top-floor  shed,  but  it  had,  in  fact,  been  a  water  tank,  and  as 
the  wood  was  old  and  decayed  it  had  given  way  under  his  weight. 
The  cistern  was  dry.  Except  for  a  sprained  ankle,  a  few  bruises, 
and  a  bad  case  of  embarrassment  the  leader  was  unharmed. 

Ten  days  later  a  tired,  dirty,  unhorsed  cavalry  captain  with  sev- 
eral of  his  men  waited  till  the  other  passengers  had  gone  before 
sneaking  off  the  midnight  train  at  Houston.  All  the  gamblers 
were  back  in  town  within  a  fortnight  of  the  oyster  roast.  They 
went  back  to  dealing  their  games  and  the  lawyer  went  back  to 
his  practice. 

The  professional  gamblers  who  enlisted  did  so  in  order  to  be 
near  their  customers.  They  marched  in  the  ranks,  griped  about 
army  food,  and  cursed  officers  like  everybody  else.  A  blanket  sub- 
stituted for  the  table,  a  campfire  gave  light,  and  the  competition — 
most  enlisted  men  were  in  their  teens  or  early  twenties — was  neg- 
ligible. After  all,  the  gamblers  reasoned,  they  were  too  young  to 
enjoy  their  pay  and  they  rarely  earned  it  except  in  actual  combat, 
so  why  not? 

They  usually  cleaned  out  the  officers  first  because  they  had 
most  money,  then  noncommissioned  officers,  before  settling  down 
on  the  privates.  This  took  some  courage,  as  the  army  men  did  not 
tolerate  blacklegs  and  showed  their  intolerance  with  well-placed 
bullets  and  deep  knife  thrusts. 

A  Confederate  force,  quartered  at  Dalton,  Georgia,  was  spend- 
ing the  long  shut-in  winter  at  cards,  when  a  youngster,  blue-eyed, 
freckle-faced,  and  candid-looking,  arrived  in  camp.  He  began  to 
play  and  to  win  money  from  everybody.  One  day  a  soldier  named 
Tom  Tuck  undertook  to  grapple  at  cards  with  this  young  man. 
Tom  pulled  out  a  bowie  knife  and  put  it  on  the  table,  then  cocked 
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his  pistol  and  placed  it  at  his  left  side.  No  man,  he  told  the  boy, 
was  that  lucky  honestly. 

As  they  played,  winning  hands  moved  from  one  man  to  the 
other  and  back  again.  Tom's  army  buddy  was  watching  and  saw 
the  boy  throw  away  four  aces  and  not  stake  any  money  on  the 
hand.  The  gambler  was  pretending  his  luck  was  poor  and  letting 
Tom  win  the  pot,  which  was  small.  This  aroused  the  suspicions  of 
Tom's  comrade  and  made  him  doubly  watchful.  Tuck  began  to 
run  out  of  luck  and  was  soon  finished.  His  friend  picked  up  the 
cards  as  the  gambler  swept  in  the  money  after  the  final  hand.  He 
saw  that  the  cards  were  marked  and  showed  Tom.  The  gambler 
took  to  his  heels,  the  two  men  after  him.  There  were  two  shots, 
followed  by  an  agonizing  scream.  The  soldiers  quit  the  area  at 
once.  Two  days  later  the  Chattanooga  Rebel  carried  news  of  a 
civilian  found  dead  near  the  town's  depot.  The  man's  throat  was 
cut  and  there  were  two  bullets  in  his  body. 

Reformers  deplored  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  Civil  War.  A 
righteous  gentleman  wrote  the  American  Tract  Society:  ".  .  .  it  is 
evident  that  card  playing  and  other  kinds  of  gambling  are  more 
prevalent  than  formerly,  and  the  war  has  had  its  influence  in  this 
respect."  Bible  and  missionary  societies  sent  out  "Christian 
workers"  to  distribute  tracts  and  Bibles  and  solicit  subscriptions 
for  religious  newspapers.  The  society  prepared  a  packet  of  twenty- 
four  tracts,  four  to  twenty-four  pages  long,  directed  to  men  in  uni- 
form. The  Gambler's  Balance  Sheet,  Word  to  a  Gamester,  Ruin- 
ous Consequences  of  Gambling  thundered  warnings  and  religious 
revivals  spread.  "Getting  religion"  also  helped  break  barrack- 
room  boredom.  "I  have  gambled  for  the  last  time.  I  threw  my 
dice  into  the  fire.  I  now  love  my  Saviour.  Blessed  be  God,"  was  the 
theme.  These  religious  jags  seldom  lasted  long. 

In  the  early  part  of  1862  there  was  a  brief  period  of  high  moral 
reclamation  in  General  Robert  E.  Lee's  army.  Addicted  gamblers 
were  converted  and  refused  to  die  with  the  "devil's  playthings"  on 
them.  Just  before  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor  one  of  Lee's  veterans 
was  "surprised  to  see  the  greasy  decks  of  cards  scattered  along  the 
way"  to  the  battlefield. 

On  leave  there  was  little  incentive  to  reform.  Soldiers  found 
prosperity  and  its  constant  companion,  gambling,  going  full  tilt 
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in  the  big  cities  and  the  spas.  New  York,  Saratoga,  Chicago,  and 
Washington  on  the  Yankee  side  were  wide  open  and  gambling 
establishments  never  closed.  The  Federal  Government  encouraged 
enlistment  in  the  army  with  a  $300  bounty,  re-enlistment  rated 
$500,  and  these  sums  often  went  on  last  flings  at  the  tables.  Some 
who  squandered  their  bounty  money  in  gambling  deserted  the 
army  immediately  to  re-enlist  under  an  assumed  name  and  collect 
the  bundle  all  over  again.  In  fact  innumerable  rascals  made  a 
routine  practice  of  this. 

Bounty  jumpers,  paymasters,  war  profiteers,  and  soldiers  on 
leave  with  back  pay  who  reached  Chicago  found  the  former  Mis- 
sissippi River  gamblers  operating  as  openly  as  they  pleased  on 
Gambler's  Row  and  Hairtrigger  Block  (Randolph  Street  between 
Clark  and  State).  In  Washington  gambling  establishments  were 
decked  with  paintings  and  thick  red  draperies,  had  gay  orchestras 
and  wonderful  food.  Wartime  recklessness  consumed  the  city. 
Wide  bribery,  large  pay  rolls,  and  fat  profits  helped  stimulate  an 
orgy  of  gambling. 

All  statesmen  played  cards,  and  gambling  was  proper  social  con- 
duct. Even  a  political  moralist  like  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Pennsyl- 
vania's radical  abolitionist,  patronized  gambling  houses  and  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  hottest  poker  players  in  the  country.  Stevens 
was  once  ascending  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  when  a  Negro 
preacher  asked  for  a  contribution  for  his  impoverished  church. 
Stevens  had  cleaned  up  in  a  poker  session  the  night  before,  so  he 
emptied  his  pockets  of  his  winnings  and  reverently  cited  William 
Cowper's  Light  Shining  out  of  Darkness:  "God  moves  in  a  myste- 
rious way/His  wonders  to  perform.  .  .  ." 

The  results  of  gambling  were  not  always  so  virtuous.  An  investi- 
gation showed  that  90  per  cent  of  the  embezzlements  of  army  pay- 
masters were  the  result  of  steep  gambling  losses.  An  anti-gambling 
ordinance  existed  on  the  District  of  Columbia's  statute  books,  and 
General  L.  C.  Baker  decided  that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  the  war 
effort  to  see  that  it  was  obeyed.  He  was  disturbed  to  find  the  mili- 
tary commander  of  Washington  unwilling  to  enforce  the  statute. 
This  officer  explained  that  the  owners  and  operators  of  the  gam- 
bling halls  were  gentlemen,  their  patrons  distinguished  people, 
and  everybody  gambled.  Undaunted,  the  chief  of  the  Secret  Serv- 
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ice  assembled  his  forces  one  night  and  had  them  surround  more 
than  a  dozen  gaming  resorts  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  At  half- 
past  two  they  made  a  concerted  dash  on  the  houses,  arrested  the 
owners,  and  closed  down  their  premises. 

The  capital's  gamblers  raised  a  great  outcry  the  next  morning. 
They  tried  bribing  General  Baker.  The  Secret  Service  man  was 
not  to  be  bought  off  but  found  it  difficult  to  get  co-operation  from 
other  government  officials.  President  Lincoln  sent  for  him  and 
asked  why  he  was  stirring  up  such  a  tempest.  General  Baker 
pointed  out  the  ruinous  effect  gambling  was  having  on  prominent 
civilian  and  military  officials  and  asked  for  a  free  hand  to  smash 
this  vice  in  Washington.  Lincoln,  a  penny-ante  card  player  from 
his  flatboat  days,  had  to  agree  and  Baker  left  him  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  government  would  not  meddle  in  his  drive  to 
clean  up  the  city.  Baker  succeeded  in  closing  down  all  public 
houses.  One  gambler  shrugged  resignedly  when  his  turn  came. 
"After  all,  I  don't  care;  it  has  cost  me  five  thousand  dollars  a 
month  to  keep  officers  still."  And  the  gamblers  moved  on  to  other 
cities  where  authorities  were  less  hostile  to  their  profession. 

The  Southern  cities  were  more  indulgent.  When  Richmond 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  Confederacy,  some  Southern  wits  re- 
christened  it  Farobankopolis.  Food  was  scarce,  flour  sold  for  $125 
a  barrel,  but  parties  and  balls  and  the  wildly  popular  faro  games 
went  on.  Holdups  and  murders  took  place  openly  in  broad  day- 
light. Prostitutes  sauntered  the  shady  streets  and  the  gambler 
plied  his  trade  "glistening  in  fine  clothes  and  waiting  like  a  cat 
for  his  prey."  Two  score  of  the  palatial  gambling  hells  were  said 
to  have  won  large  sums  held  in  trust  by  responsible  officials. 

An  especially  thick  cluster  of  establishments  centered  around 
Richmond's  Exchange  Hotel  with  every  third  door  an  entrance  to 
a  house  of  chance.  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  Secretary  of  War  from 
1861  to  1862  and  Secretary  of  State  from  1862  to  1865,  spent  many 
exciting  hours  in  them  after  the  day's  work  was  done.  Johnny 
Worsham's  place,  where  the  wine  was  excellent,  the  furniture 
regal,  and  the  play  high,  was  the  favorite  gambling  resort  of  Con- 
federate dignitaries,  while  lesser  men  could  place  their  picayune 
bets  in  bare-walled  dens  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  Food 
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and  drink  were  served  to  men  in  uniform  even  if  they  could  not 
afford  to  play. 

Richmond  gambling  was  under  distinguished  auspices;  most  of 
the  housemen  in  the  best  gambling  places  came  from  Virginia's 
first  families.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  understandable  that 
the  games  were  honest,  especially  as  the  military  authorities  would 
not  tolerate  any  brace  play.  Military  detectives  in  Louisville, 
Nashville,  and  St.  Louis,  for  instance,  permitted  square  gamblers 
to  operate,  but  blacklegs  were  ferreted  out  and  often  imprisoned 
for  months,  sometimes  forced  to  do  hard  labor  on  fortifications. 

Cards,  which  made  fortunes  for  their  manufacturers  during 
the  war,  reflected  the  temper  of  the  times.  Spades,  hearts,  dia- 
monds, and  clubs  were  replaced  with  patriotic  insignia — stars, 
flags,  shields,  and  eagles  with  shields.  The  kings  became  infantry 
officers  in  full  dress,  the  queens  were  goddesses  of  liberty,  and 
knaves  were  uniformed  artillery  officers.  Designs  for  the  backs, 
executed  in  red  or  blue,  were  equally  patriotic.  A  deck  produced 
in  New  York  in  1863  had  a  portrait  of  a  Union  general  on  each 
card.  A  particular  pack  called  the  American  had  Lincoln,  Bucha- 
nan, Pierce,  and  Fillmore  as  kings,  and,  London's  Evening  Stand- 
ard gleefully  reported  "The  heads  of  the  queens  are  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  General  Dix  and  two  other  old  women  of  note."  For 
the  knaves  the  manufacturer  pointedly  selected  Mayor  Opdyke  of 
of  New  York  and  three  other  notorious  copperheads. 

In  1865  Andrew  Dougherty  of  New  York  presented  his  Civil 
War  Army  and  Navy  deck:  drummer  boys  and  Zouaves  for  the 
red  suits,  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac  in  blue,  replacing  the 
conventional  black  suits.  One  of  the  aces  bore  the  inscription: 
"To  Commemorate  the  Greatest  Event  in  Naval  History — the 
Substitution  of  Iron  for  Wood." 

English  manufacturers  added  cards  to  the  cargoes  of  British 
ships  running  the  Union  blockade.  The  backs  bore  Confederate 
flags  and  a  seal  inscribed  "Confederate  States  of  America." 

Every  Avar  generates  its  legends,  and  one  of  the  nicest  of  the 
Civil  War  has  to  do  with  gambling.  A  Union  paymaster  was  cap- 
tured by  a  small  Confederate  band  who  discovered  that  his  wagon 
contained  $50,000.  This  they  gladly  appropriated  as  spoils  of  war, 
while  allowing  the  paymaster  to  keep  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars 
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of  his  own.  Before  the  day  was  over  a  poker  game  had  set  in  at  an 
empty  farmhouse,  and  the  enemy  was  allowed  to  take  a  hand.  He 
coolly  outplayed  his  captors  till  he  had  all  of  the  swag.  One  fac- 
tion was  for  killing  him  to  regain  it;  another  maintained  that  he 
had  played  fair  and  well  and,  as  a  gentleman,  was  entitled  to  his 
winnings.  The  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  sent  the  South- 
erners tumbling  out  of  the  farmhouse  and  off  at  a  gallop.  The 
paymaster  greeted  a  contingent  of  Union  soldiers  joyfully.  He 
reported  being  attacked  and  robbed  by  Rebel  raiders  but  said 
nothing  about  recapturing  the  $50,000.  He  had  won  it  across 
the  poker  table  and  considered  it  his  own  private  affair. 


Chapter  II 


Never  Go  to  a  Horse  Race 


Who  loves  a  race  horse?  Are  not 
too  many  fond  of  it?  Does  it 
not  lead  to  many  evils,  and  to 
frequent  ruin?  Never  go  to  a 
horse  race.  Mr.  Nix  had  one 
child,  whom  he  called  Irene;  he 
also  had  a  good  farm,  and  some 
money.  He  went  to  the  races  with 
his  child,  dressed  in  black  crepe 
for  the  loss  of  her  mother.  Here 
Mr.  Nix  drank  freely,  and  bet 
largely,  and  lost  all  he  was 
worth.  At  night  he  went  home  a 
beggar;  took  a  dose  of  brandy, 
and  died  before  morning,  leaving 
his  child  a  pennyless  orphan. 
Never  go  to  a  horse  race. 
The  Clinton  Reader,  a  standard  textbook  in  the  1830s 
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The  Revolution  had  dealt  horse  racing  in  America  a  blow,  but 
by  1820  it  was  again  a  popular  national  sport.  Money  was  plenti- 
ful and  high  purses  an  incentive  to  breed  thoroughbreds  and 
train  them  for  racing.  The  intersectional  contests  between  North 
and  South  aroused  such  partisan  enthusiasm  that  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  reform-minded  educators  even  the  very  young  took  to 
betting. 

When  American  Eclipse,  owned  by  New  Yorker  C.  W.  Van 
Ranst,  beat  every  horse  in  the  East,  it  was  hoped  that  he  would 
prove  a  national  champion  by  outracing  Sir  Charles,  a  great  South- 
ern horse.  The  match  was  arranged  and  run  on  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  track  and  Sir  Charles  was  badly  outdistanced.  Colonel  Wil- 
liam R.  Johnson  of  Virginia,  a  top  Southern  horseman,  imme- 
diately vowed  to  find  a  horse  that  could  show  his  heels  to  the 
Northern  nag.  He  arranged  with  Van  Ranst  for  a  race  between 
American  Eclipse  and  any  Southern  equine  he  would  bring  to 
Long  Island's  Union  Course  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  May  1823. 
Each  side  put  up  $10,000  for  the  winner  of  two  out  of  three  four- 
mile  heats,  with  a  $3000  forfeit  if  either  horse  failed  to  run. 

Mr.  Van  Ranst  gave  Colonel  Johnson  until  two  days  before  the 
race  to  name  his  horse.  At  the  very  last  hour,  the  South  chose 
a  first-rater  from  North  Carolina,  Sir  Henry  (known  to  his  ad- 
mirers as  Henry),  who,  like  American  Eclipse,  was  descended  from 
Diomed. 

An  army  of  Southern  sportsmen  came  armed  with  thousands  of 
dollars  to  bet  on  Henry.  The  ferry  began  running  spectators 
across  the  East  River  from  Manhattan  to  Long  Island  twenty- 
four  hours  before  the  start.  Almost  sixty-five  thousand  people 
massed  in  the  stands  and  on  the  lawns  and  the  procession  of 
packed  carriages  extended  miles  from  the  home  stretch. 

American  Eclipse  was  nine  years  old  and  carried  126  pounds; 
Henry,  only  three  years  old,  carried  108  pounds.  William  Crafts 
was  mounted  on  American  Eclipse,  John  Walden,  a  Virginia  boy, 
on  Henry.  As  the  two  horses  were  led  to  the  starting  post,  South- 
erners, almost  to  a  man,  stood  up  waving  bank  bills  and  yelling, 
"Henry  to  win  the  first  heat!"  It  was  estimated  that  each  faction 
put  up  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

When   the  startins;  drum  sounded  the  Southern   horse  moved 
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into  the  lead  and  maintained  it  through  the  entire  heat.  Crafts 
had  Eclipse  make  one  great  last  try  to  overtake,  but  the  attempt 
faded  and  Henry  won  by  a  length.  His  time  for  the  four  miles  was 
7: 37 1/2,  a  record  not  broken  for  many  years. 

A  slightly  stooped,  little  gray-haired  man  fought  his  way 
through  the  crowds  on  the  lawn  into  the  worried  group  of  men 
around  Eclipse  and  Crafts.  When  he  took  off  his  topcoat  and  stood 
revealed  in  a  jockey  suit,  old  horse  fans  recognized  him  as  the  fore- 
most jockey  of  some  years  back  and  began  chanting:  "We  want 
Sam  Purdy!" 

Purdy  was  boosted  onto  Eclipse's  back  and  every  bit  of  loose 
Northern  money  was  flaunted  in  the  faces  of  Henry's  supporters. 
The  men  of  the  South  looked  blank  and  refused  to  bet  on  the 
second  heat.  Purdy  was  old  but  Purdy  was  still  Purdy. 

It  is  American  racing  history  how  Purdy  beat  the  young  South- 
ern rider.  On  the  floor  of  Congress  soon  afterward  the  flowery 
John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  orated:  "The  renown  of  the  per- 
formance of  that  day  will  go  down  with  the  history  of  civilized 
society,  and  transmit  the  name  of  Samuel  Purdy  as  the  most  skill- 
ful of  jockeys  to  the  latest  posterity." 

Many  North-South  races  were  held  henceforth  to  determine  the 
turf  supremacy  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  twenty-nine  North-South 
racing  clashes  during  the  eleven  years  after  American  Eclipse  beat 
Henry  the  South  won  seventeen. 

In  1834  a  dark  chestnut  three-year-old,  Post  Boy,  belonging  to  a 
New  Yorker,  began  beating  every  other  horse  in  sight.  Post  Boy 
was  the  greatest  horse  to  appear  since  American  Eclipse,  and  a 
race  was  arranged  for  May  31,  1836,  with  Post  Boy  the  obvious 
choice  of  the  Northerners.  Where  would  Colonel  Johnson  and 
the  rest  of  the  South  find  a  horse  to  equal  his  speed  and  stamina? 
For  six  months  the  Colonel  combed  the  South.  On  April  12  John 
Bascombe,  a  light  chestnut  colt  with  a  royal  family  tree,  trained 
by  a  former  handler  of  Andrew  Jackson's  horses,  electrified  the 
South  by  winning  a  $17,000  four-mile,  four-heat  race  in  Augusta, 
Georgia,  with  one  heat  clocked  at  7:44.  This  was  faster  than  any 
heat  timed  on  Post  Boy. 

John  Bascombe  was  walked  all  the  way  from  Augusta  to  New 
York  while  curious  crowds  waited  for  hours  to  see  him  pass.  The 
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way  to  the  track  on  the  day  of  the  race  was  a  crush  of  North  and 
South  sympathizers,  confusion,  dust,  noise,  soused  drivers,  over- 
turned carriages,  oaths,  and  quarrels.  Professional  gamblers  added 
a  side  show  that  became  a  feature  of  the  North-South  races  "... 
booths  for  faro,  roulette  and  other  games  were  erected  and  a  few 
miserable  scoundrels  went  about  with  pea  and  thimble,"  an 
Englishman  reported. 

Gilbert  W.  Patrick,  best-known  jockey  in  the  North,  rode  Post 
Boy,  while  Colonel  Johnson  chose  a  comparative  unknown,  one 
Willis  from  his  own  farm,  for  John  Bascombe.  The  Southern  colt, 
a  natural  running  horse,  won  the  first  two  heats  to  take  the  match 
from  Post  Boy. 

The  succeeding  years  brought  even  greater  horses,  larger 
crowds,  higher  bets.  When  Fashion  beat  Boston  in  1842,  their 
respective  owners  each  had  $50,000  side  bets  on  their  horses  and 
the  world  turned  out  to  the  Union  Course,  with  people  who  could 
not  otherwise  get  in  beating  aside  the  police  guard,  tearing  down 
the  picket  fence,  and  swarming  onto  the  grounds.  It  took  a  band 
of  stalwarts  headed  by  famous  pugilists,  Yankee  Sullivan,  Rynas, 
and  six-foot-four  Jim  Jeroloman  (who  wore  gold  earrings),  to 
clear  the  track.  Fashion  ran  the  first  heat  in  7:32,  the  second  in 
7:45,  and  horse  lovers,  Northern  and  Southern,  cheered. 

Fashion  went  on  to  win  twenty-three  races  out  of  twenty-four 
and,  in  1845,  to  face  a  strong  contender,  Peytona,  in  what  turned 
out  to  be  the  last  of  these  matches.  Currier  &  Ives  made  a  colored 
lithograph  of  the  scene.  Attendance  surpassed  all  other  North- 
South  races,  and  people  came  from  abroad  especially  for  that  May 
12. 

Before  a  deliriously  excited,  jam-packed  crowd  Peytona  took 
the  first  race  by  a  half  length,  though  the  horses  had  run  neck  and 
neck  almost  all  the  way.  Her  time  was  7:39%.  "A  great  number 
of  carrier  pigeons,"  said  a  sporting  paper,  "were  sent  up  within  a 
minute  of  the  close  of  the  1st  heat,  and  the  result  was  known  in 
town  in  ten  more!" 

The  second  heat  was  even  closer.  The  crowd  went  wild  as  the 
horses  came  past  the  last  quarter  post  neck  and  neck.  Peytona, 
with  a  desperate  effort,  managed  to  get  a  nose  ahead  to  win  the 
the  race.  The  thrill  was  unequaled,  although  other  tensions  be- 
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tween  the  North  and  South  were  building  up  to  the  Civil  War. 

Politics  and  animosity  were  forgotten  again  on  April  2,  1855, 
as  Americans  turned  eyes  and  ears  toward  the  Metairie  Course  at 
New  Orleans  and  the  most  singular  horse  race  in  American  turf 
annals.  Lexington,  a  thoroughbred  bay  with  white  legs  and  a 
streak  of  white  down  the  center  of  his  face,  was  the  sole  entry 
against  the  record  time  for  a  four-mile  run.  The  record,  7:26,  had 
been  set  by  Lecompte,  and  both  horses  had  been  foaled  from  dif- 
ferent mares  but  sired  by  Boston. 

All  over  America  professional  sports  and  men  who  had  never 
risked  a  penny  on  a  horse  before  plunged  heavily  on  the  bay  to 
win  or  lose.  Millions  were  wagered.  The  day  before  the  race  word 
leaked  out  that  the  jockey,  Patrick,  was  overweight.  He  went  to 
bed  that  night  swathed  in  heavy  clothing  and  buried  from  the 
neck  down  under  layers  of  blankets.  It  was  only  partially  success- 
ful: Patrick  weighed  in  before  the  race  at  103,  three  pounds  over. 

Those  three  pounds  loomed  like  three  thousand  to  people  with 
money  on  Lexington.  Fainthearted,  they  created  a  flurry  of  bet- 
ting by  putting  up  money  that  Lecompte  would  not  be  beaten. 

Horse  enthusiasts  who  made  the  journey  to  New  Orleans  were 
well  rewarded  for  their  pains.  Horse  and  rider  were  like  a  centaur, 
harmoniously  unified  as  they  streaked  down  the  course,  a  fleeting 
vision  of  brown  and  white.  Lexington  crossed  the  finish  line  and 
won  immortality  by  being  a  six  seconds'  victor.  He  ran  the  four 
miles  in  7:19%,  a  record  that  stood  for  nineteen  years  until  his 
grandson,  Fellowcraft,  clipped  it  by  one  fourth  of  a  second. 

Lexington  began  going  blind  within  the  year  and  was  retired 
to  stud.  He  sired  about  650  thoroughbreds,  almost  half  of  them 
winners  in  one  or  more  starts. 

As  racing  went  on  in  the  North,  it  began  to  attract  a  new  ele- 
ment, professional  gamblers  who  cared  more  for  money  than  for 
horseflesh.  In  1856,  probably  for  the  first  time  in  America,  a  news- 
paper, according  to  The  Annals  of  American  Sport,  admitted  that 
to  the  opening  of  the  Long  Island  racing  season  ".  .  .  had  come 
out  in  its  strength,  this  racing  world — this  huge  agglomeration  of 
gambling  and  fraud,  of  weakness  and  wickedness  .  .  .  men  whose 
interest  in  [sporting  events]  is  the  interest  of  'sharps'  and 
'gamblers.'  " 
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The  sharps  and  the  gamblers  did  racing  no  good.  People  began 
to  doubt  the  honesty  of  the  races  and  attendance  at  the  tracks 
declined. 

At  its  outbreak  the  Civil  War  disrupted  the  sport  entirely,  but 
after  a  year  the  North  felt  more  secure.  It  appeared  that  the  fight- 
ing would  be  largely  on  Southern  soil.  Wages  and  war  profits  were 
high,  and  people,  looking  for  an  outlet  for  their  money,  wanted 
to  narcotize  themselves  against  lengthening  casualty  lists,  so  horse 
racing  became  popular  again  above  the  Mason-Dixon  line. 

Except  in  Kentucky  (which  never  seceded  from  the  Union  and 
where  the  only  suspension  of  racing  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1862, 
when  Kirby  Smith's  army  camped  on  the  Lexington  track)  there 
was  virtually  no  racing  in  the  South.  A  few  Southerners  who 
owned  fine  horses  took  them  north  to  race  and  to  win  big  purses, 
but  most  Southern  thoroughbreds  carried  their  masters  into  action 
in  the  famous  cavalry  troops  under  Forrest,  Mosby,  Morgan, 
Stuart,  and  Wheeler. 

Racing  started  up  again  in  New  Orleans  only  after  the  Union 
forces  captured  the  city  and  General  Ben  Butler  was  made  mili- 
tary governor.  Southern  sharps,  their  eyes  gleaming  over  Union 
hard  money,  then  ran  fixed  races  and  reaped  a  rich  harvest  from 
Northern  soldiers  who  bet  blind  and  heavy  on  the  ponies. 

One  gambler  left  town  rather  than  pay  the  tribute  demanded 
of  all  gamblers  by  General  Butler's  brother.  When  the  general 
went  on  to  another  command,  Henry  P.  McGrath  drifted  back  to 
New  Orleans  and  made  an  effort  to  resume  his  position  as  a  man 
whose  gambling  activities  had  led  to  wealth  and  from  wealth  to 
respectability  when  he  bought  and  raced  a  stable  of  horses. 

McGrath  had  grown  up  poor  in  Versailles,  Kentucky,  where  he 
had  a  little  schooling  and  was  trained  to  the  trade  of  tailoring. 
Until  he  was  twenty-one  Henry  was  a  pious  boy  whose  greatest 
pleasure  was  in  singing  hymns.  When  this  plaster  saint  kicked 
over  the  traces,  gave  up  church  going  and  work  and  took  to  drink- 
ing and  gambling,  his  family  and  friends  were  relieved  to  have 
him  leave  Versailles  for  Lexington. 

His  professional  career  began  as  a  capper  for  thimbleriggers  and 
crooked  dice  artists  who  flourished  during  the  Lexington  racing 
season.  He  soon  graduated  to  swindling  at  short-card  games  and 
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in  time  broadened  his  range  by  learning  to  deal  faro  with  a  master 
hand.  A  hearty  eater,  he  could  hold  his  liquor,  sing  the  gay  and 
ribald  tavern  songs  of  the  day,  bend  the  boys  back  with  laughter 
over  a  dirty  joke,  and  also  speak  with  authority  on  horses.  Big- 
time  professional  gamblers  in  town  for  the  races  soon  gave  him 
the  final  stamp  of  approval  when  they  hired  him  to  rope  in 
suckers. 

With  the  soul  of  a  racketeer,  and  the  aid  of  other  hard  sporting 
characters,  McGrath  succeeded  in  frightening  pusilanimous  visit- 
ing gamblers  who  set  up  faro  banks  in  Lexington,  Frankfort, 
Paris,  and  other  nearby  resorts.  He  chiseled  an  interest  out  of 
them,  at  no  cost  to  himself,  by  strong-arm  methods.  Those  he 
could  not  persuade  he  publicly  accused  of  cheating,  and  the  naive 
faro  players  believed  their  popular  friend  and  allowed  themselves 
to  be  steered  to  the  gamblers  who  supported  McGrath. 

As  soon  as  he  could  afford  to  deal  his  own  faro  games  he  did  so, 
first  in  the  Lexington  area  and  then  on  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
steamboats  until  he  joined  up  with  Sherwood  and  Perritt  in  New 
Orleans  in  1855. 

His  two  estimable  partners  took  an  ardent  interest  in  the  Civil 
War,  recruiting  and  equipping  one  of  the  first  Confederate  com- 
panies raised  in  the  South  and  contributing  generously  to  the  sup- 
port of  mothers,  wives,  and  children  of  the  soldiers.  McCrath 
seems  to  have  been  considerably  less  public-spirited.  He  turned 
his  immense  profits  into  the  racing  stable  on  which  he  bet  heavily. 
He  seldom  won. 

His  efforts  to  reopen  his  well-known  gambling  joint  at  No.  4 
Carondelet  after  Butler  left  New  Orleans  only  landed  him  in  a 
federal  military  prison  for  a  year.  With  hardly  a  dollar  to  his 
name  he  headed  for  St.  Louis  after  he  was  freed. 

In  St.  Louis  he  met  John  Chamberlain,  a  second-rate  cardsharp 
with  a  bad  reputation  even  among  gamblers.  Chamberlain 
dreamed  of  opening  a  fashionable  gambling  house  in  New  York, 
and  McGrath  looked  to  him  like  a  man  whose  good  connections 
and  influence  would  give  the  project  the  veneer  of  respectability 
it  needed.  St.  Louis  was  out  for  Chamberlain.  He  was  too  well 
known  in  town,  and  nobody  but  a  complete  stranger  would  take  a 
fling  at  his  tables  any  more.   He  propositioned  McGrath,  who 
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asreed  to  2:0  to  New  York  with  him  if  Chamberlain  covered  all 
initial  expenses. 

The  partners  arrived  in  New  York  City  in  the  winter  of  1864 
with  more  than  $50,000  from  the  sale  of  Chamberlain's  St.  Louis 
dive  and  the  profits  he  had  managed  to  hoard.  They  discovered  to 
their  dismay  that  the  nest  egg  was  too  small  to  equip  and  furnish 
a  house  in  the  style  that  would  enable  them  to  compete  with  king- 
pin gamblers.  But  McGrath,  predestined  to  good  fortune,  saved 
the  day.  Several  topflight  gamblers  and  John  Morrissey,  former 
bare-knuckle  pugilist,  Tammany  boss,  and  gambler,  gave  them  a 
chance  to  become  part  of  a  syndicate  opening  a  resort  in  Man- 
hattan at  5  West  Twenty-fourth  Street. 

No.  5  was  a  gambling  house  in  the  grand  manner,  with  decora- 
tions and  furnishings  alone  said  to  have  cost  $60,000,  small  change 
compared  to  the  millions  of  dollars  reputed  to  have  been  taken  in 
during  its  first  four  months.  Rich  Westerners  who  had  come  to 
New  York  to  speculate  in  gold  and  stocks,  war  profiteers  and 
wealthy  New  York  capitalists,  and  market  plungers  of  that  hectic 
period  dropped  as  much  as  $50,000  in  a  single  night's  tussle  with 
the  faro  tables.  "Faro  houses  in  New  York,"  wrote  John  Quinn, 
"have  rarely  exceeded  one  hundred  in  number  except  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  Civil  War.  ...  In  those  feverish  times  faro  play- 
ing increased  with  stock  gambling,  and  the  faro  houses  multiplied 
until  they  fluctuated  between  one  hundred  and  twenty  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  in  number."  McGrath's  greatest  contribution 
to  the  house  was  roping  in  wealthy  out-of-towners. 

When  McGrath  pulled  out  in  1867,  he  took  between  $200,000 
and  $1,000,000  as  his  share  in  the  syndicate.  This,  plus  the  profits 
he  had  saved  during  two  years  in  New  York,  made  it  possible  to 
buy  a  lordly  estate  near  Lexington  where  he  lived  like  a  country 
squire  and  indulged  his  passion  for  horses  by  breeding  a  stable  of 
thoroughbred  racers,  among  them  Tom  Bowling  and  Chesapeake. 
In  1875  his  Aristides  beat  out  thirteen  of  the  best  horses  in  the 
United  States  and  carried  McGrath's  colors  to  victory  in  the  first 
Kentucky  Derby. 

McGrath  was  now  a  swell,  hobnobbing  with  public  officials, 
statesmen,  military  brass,  and  rich  sportsmen,  but  he  did  not  for- 
get his  old  partner,  Johnny  Chamberlain,  and  helped  him  open 
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his  own  gambling  house.  This  was  near  the  old  syndicate's,  at  8 
West  Twenty-fifth  Street,  and  even  more  splendid.  Furthermore, 
all  the  games  were  on  the  square  except  faro,  where  Chamberlain 
made  the  immense  profits  that  enabled  him  to  maintain  the  most 
luxurious  house  in  town. 

In  1869  Johnny  Chamberlain  persuaded  his  distinguished  and 
just  plain  rich  customers  to  invest  large  sums  in  a  twin  venture, 
the  Monmouth  Park  Club  House  and  race  course,  at  Long 
Branch,  New  Jersey.  Henry  McGrath,  who  had  speeded  Chamber- 
lain to  his  rocket-like  success,  was  happy  to  be  an  original  sub- 
scriber. 

It  was  a  smart  move.  Long  Branch,  known  as  the  summer  capi- 
tal of  the  United  States  since  President  Grant  vacationed  there, 
was  becoming  popular  with  society  and  sportsmen.  The  former 
partners  were  cloaked  in  the  respectability  that  came  with  owning 
race  horses  or  an  interest  in  a  track  and  mingled  with  the  best  of 
them.  McGrath  came  up  from  Kentucky  annually  to  race  his 
horses  and,  as  in  the  past,  rope  in  rich  suckers  to  the  gaming 
tables,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  July  5,  1881. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  anywhere  up  to  forty  thousand  spec- 
tators would  turn  out  for  almost  any  horse  race,  and  the  book- 
makers, catering  to  everybody  from  two-dollar  bettors  on  up,  were 
celebrated  men.  They  were  no  common  gamblers — in  a  sense  big- 
ger gamblers  than  the  sports  whose  bets  they  accepted — and  they 
considered  themselves  on  the  same  professional  level  as  stock- 
market  operators.  Under  the  heading  "Turf  Exchanges"  their  ads 
appeared  in  the  daily  press  alongside  advertisements  of  leading 
banking  and  investment  houses,  often  on  the  front  page. 

There  were  plenty  of  people  who  were  charmed  by  the  gilt-edge 
"sure  things"  they  could  bet  on,  like  the  "friendly  tips"  touts 
offered  on  the  races.  That  they  came  from  men  usually  in  the  em- 
ploy of  bookmakers  the  suckers  seldom  realized.  An  ex-gambler 
described  the  tout  of  his  day  as  "a  liar  by  instinct,  by  choice  and 
by  occupation,  and  no  matter  how  engaging  his  manners,  or  how- 
ever plausible  his  representations,  you  may  safely  set  him  down  as 
a  thief,  and  deal  with  him  accordingly." 

Bookmakers  were  particularly  active  in  New  York  State  after 
the  pari-mutuel  system  was  barred  in  1888,  thanks  to  Tammany 
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boss  Richard  Croker,  himself  an  avid  horse  player,  and  bookmak- 
ing  politicians.  The  bookmakers  with  closest  political  connections 
and  strongest  financial  support  formed  the  Metropolitan  Turf  As- 
sociation and  ensconced  themselves  in  the  best  positions  in  the 
betting  rings  of  well-attended  tracks. 

The  betting  ring,  generally  beside  the  grandstand  near  the 
finish  line,  was  a  large  circle  of  raised  stalls  in  each  of  which  book- 
makers,  their  sheet  writers,  and  pay-off  men  accepted  bets  and 
paid  off  winners.  The  ring  was  usually  roofed,  with  the  sides  open. 
A  big  blackboard  hung  above  each  stall  with  the  horses'  names 
posted  on  top.  The  odds  changed  according  to  the  individual 
bookie's  mathematical  calculations  and  the  general  trend  of  the 
betting.  The  bookmaker  stood  on  a  platform  where  he  could  see 
the  blackboards  of  his  rivals  and  compare  his  odds  with  theirs. 

It  cost  money  to  belong  to  the  "Mets."  Caesar  Young,  the 
bookie  who  couldn't  keep  away  from  the  ladies  and  was  shot  to 
death  in  a  hansom  cab  while  he  was  out  driving  with  Nan  Patter- 
son of  the  Floradora  Sextette,  paid  $7000  to  become  a  member  of 
the  association — the  price  of  a  seat  on  the  stock  exchange  at  the 
time. 

The  big  bookmakers  of  the  Met  were  a  strikingly  colorful  com- 
pany. There  was  Barney  Schreiber,  from  Kansas  City,  a  devout 
man  who  named  the  horses  in  his  stable  after  priests  and  dis- 
charged a  well-meaning  employee  who  invited  him  to  a  meat  din- 
ner on  a  Friday.  There  was  Joe  Yeager,  "the  boy  plunger,"  who 
could  not  resist  risking  thousands  of  his  own  money  on  horses  he 
believed  could  not  lose.  There  was  Fred  Burton,  a  man  of  wit, 
best  known  for  a  pithy  phrase  accepted  by  wise  turf  bettors  every- 
where: "All  horse  players  who  play  stable  information  must  go 
broke."  Fred  was  a  picturesque  bird  who  punished  himself  when 
he  gave  too  liberal  odds  on  winning  horses.  After  such  an  occasion 
at  Saratoga  he  took  himself  to  Canfield's  Club  House  and  ordered 
the  most  expensive  meal  procurable,  complete  with  wine  and 
cigars.  The  food,  the  wine,  the  cigars  were  brought,  but  Burton 
did  not  touch  a  thing.  He  just  sat  in  his  chair  looking  at  the  table 
and  said  bitterly,  over  and  over  again,  "Starve,  you  sucker! 
Starve!" 

Virginia  Carroll,  a  redheaded  Western  bookmaker,  might  have 
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been  the  most  successful  of  them  all  but  for  his  quick  temper.  He 
had  no  patience  with  pikers  and  would  pop  like  a  safety  valve 
when  they  gave  him  quarters  or  half  dollars  as  part  of  their 
wagers,  and  threw  the  coins  back  in  their  faces.  On  a  day  when 
Carroll  was  losing  heavily  and  was  in  a  black  mood  a  farmer 
studied  the  odds  posted  on  his  slate  at  length,  then  pointed  his 
umbrella  up  and  said  to  Carroll:  "Give  me  one  dollar  on  April 
Shower." 

Raging,  Carroll  grabbed  the  umbrella,  sent  it  flying  into  the 
stands,  and  shouted  to  his  clerk,  "Five  umbrellas  to  one  umbrella 
against  April  Shower!  Give  the  hoosier  a  ticket  for  it." 

Sol  Lichtenstein  was  called  "King  of  the  Ring"  because  he 
usually  proclaimed  the  odds  before  each  race.  Eole  Pearsall  di- 
vided his  time  between  bookmaking  and  his  own  swell  gambling 
house  in  New  York  City.  Kentucky's  Riley  Grannon  was  a  betting 
bookie  who  wagered  fantastic  sums  at  the  track. 

The  fortunes  of  these  turfmen  seesawed  up  and  down.  Billy 
Cowan  lost  $250,000  during  the  pre-summer  season  in  New  York 
City  and  made  $150,000  at  Saratoga,  only  to  lose  it  at  Belmont. 
One  year  he  had  a  winning  streak  that  endured  for  sixteen  days. 
On  the  seventeenth  a  friend  greeted  him  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Grand  Union  with,  "Hello,  Billy.  What's  new?" 

"Nothing  new,"  Cowan  answered.  "Only  I  lost  today." 

Izzy  (I.)  Ham  carried  on  a  long  and  bitter  hostility  against 
Cowan  and  operated  a  book  nearly  as  big  as  his  rival's.  So  did  Joe 
Ullman,  whose  gambling  career  included  being  proprietor  of 
gambling  houses  in  Long  Branch,  Minneapolis,  Chicago,  Saratoga, 
and  NeAV  York.  For  several  years,  in  partnership  with  Kid  Weller, 
he  ran  a  highly  successful  book  that  refused  no  bet,  large  or  small. 

Life  could  be  explosive.  The  Bridge  Whist  Club  on  Saratoga's 
Philadelphia  Street  was  established  in  1905  by  Ullman,  book- 
maker Maxie  Blumenthal,  and  gambler  Bill  Mackin.  One  night 
in  August  homemade  bombs  exploded  near  the  United  States 
Club  and  Canfield's  Club  during  an  anti-gambling  raid.  The  po- 
lice found  a  note  that  read:  "Twenty  pounds  of  dynamite  found 
at  Canfield's  ready  to  go  off.  Canfield  and  Ullman  to  be  dyna- 
mited, beware!  Canfield  says  gas,  I  say  dynamite."  Several  days 
later  a  parcel  arrived  in  the  Saratoga  Springs  post  office  for  Joe 
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Ullman.  Remembering  what  had  happened,  he  immersed  it  in 
water,  then  unwrapped  it  with  great  caution.  The  contents  were 
several  sticks  of  dynamite,  fixed  to  go  off  when  the  package  was 
opened.  Defective  caps  had  prevented  them  from  sending  him  to 
kingdom  come. 

Rich  plungers  risked  thousands  to  break  the  big  bookmakers' 
bank  balances,  and  the  bookies  met  the  bettors  more  than  half- 
way. Marcus  Daly,  the  Copper  King,  became  Marc  the  Bookmaker 
Killer,  the  day  in  1896  when  his  wonder  horse,  Ogden,  won  the 
Futurity  at  Sheepshead  Bay.  Daly  had  had  the  horse  trained  in 
secrecy  at  Saratoga,  and  when  he  ran  ahead  of  the  field  he  won 
Daly  a  million  dollars  from  the  New  York  bookies.  He  would 
have  taken  five  million  if  his  betting  commissioners  hadn't  tipped 
his  hand  by  falling  over  themselves  to  bet  on  the  horse.  The 
bookies  turned  cagey.  The  big  bettors  were  the  rich  men  of  the 
day  like  Jesse  Lewisohn  and  Richard  Croker,  William  C.  Whitney 
and  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  Pittsburgh  Phil,  Bet-A-Million  Gates 
and  his  pal  John  Drake.  Once  Gates  and  Drake  won  so  much  they 
hired  a  huge  Negro  to  follow  them  around  the  betting  ring  with 
a  market  basket  into  which  the  bookmakers  dropped  the  cash  that 
was  owed  them. 

The  bookmakers  often  pooled  resources  to  take  on  Bet-A-Mil- 
lion's  wagers.  One  day  at  Sheepshead,  with  a  hot  tip  on  a  horse 
named  Von  Tromp,  Gates  had  his  commissioner  go  into  action 
for  him.  The  opening  odds  were  seven  to  five,  but  Joey  Ullman, 
Kid  Weller,  Maxie  Blumenthal,  and  other  big  bookies  cut  them 
to  six  to  five,  then  to  even  money  as  Gate's  agents  succeeded  in 
placing  $135,000  for  him.  The  spectators,  sensing  a  good  thing, 
began  to  swing  their  bets  to  Von  Tromp  and  Gates  kept  his  com- 
missioners going  back  to  the  ring  till  odds  were  at  three  to  five. 
Gates  put  up  $65,000  more  before  the  odds  stood  at  two  to  five 
and  the  bookies  were  badly  scared  as  the  race  started.  Von  Tromp 
was  still  running  when  the  first  horse  breezed  past  the  winning 
post  and  Gates  and  thousands  of  spectators  who  had  followed  him 
were  sad  men.  They  were  startled  when  the  bookmakers  jumped 
down  from  their  stalls  and  broke  into  a  wild  and  boisterous  dance. 
Any  day  they  beat  Bet-A-Million  was  a  time  for  joy. 

Chicago,  always  a  lead  city  in  organizing  lawlessness  and  crime, 
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had  a  bookmaking  syndicate  as  early  as  1885  under  the  control  of 
politician  Michael  Cassius  McDonald.  Rival  syndicates  developed 
in  Chicago's  South  Side,  where  Aldermen  Michael  "Hinky  Dink" 
Kenna  and  John  J.  "Bathhouse  John"  Coughlin  held  sway,  and 
on  the  North  Side,  where  Mont  Tennes  was  number  one  chief  of 
his  gambling  domain.  Mont  Tennes  was  an  ambitious  character 
and  soon  extended  his  influence.  In  1907,  for  approximately 
$100,000  a  year,  Tennes  acquired,  from  the  Payne  Telegraph 
Service  of  Cincinnati,  domination  of  the  Chicago  wire  service  for 
daily  returns  from  race  tracks  throughout  the  country.  Within 
two  years  any  gambling  house  in  Chicago  that  wanted  immediate 
race  results  by  telephone  or  telegraph  had  to  pay  Tennes,  and 
every  handbook  operator  had  to  turn  over  one  half  of  his  daily 
profits  to  Tennes's  General  News  Bureau  or  go  out  of  business. 

Four  years  later  Payne  Telegraph  was  struggling  with  Tennes's 
News  Bureau  for  national  control  of  all  racing  news  service. 
Tennes  Avon  and  became  king  of  bookmaking  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada. 

Before  World  War  I,  Tennes's  dictatorship  over  gambling  in 
the  Chicago  area  was  challenged  by  South  Side  gambler  Big  Jim 
O'Leary  and  by  other  easy-money  gentry  of  Chicago's  flourishing 
netherworld.  A  pattern  of  violence  was  established  (to  reach  its 
climax  during  prohibition,  when  even  bookmaking  became  small 
potatoes  beside  the  illegal  sale  of  liquor).  In  this  early  war  among 
gang  gamblers  no  machine  guns  came  into  play,  but  bombs  were 
tossed  with  considerable  indiscrimination,  and  at  least  thirty-four 
Chicago  gambling  setups  were  vigorously  demolished.  Hinky 
Dink  Kenna  interceded  as  peacemaker  and  for  a  fee  quoted  as 
$40,000  succeeded  in  achieving  a  truce. 

The  Tennes  concept  of  snaring  the  rest  of  the  country  into  his 
bookmaking  web  with  Chicago  as  the  hub  would  serve  his  spir- 
itual descendants  well.  Many  years  later  a  congressional  commit- 
tee was  to  find  that  horse-betting  wire  services  linked  towns  like 
New  Orleans  and  Miami  to  octopus  underworld  organizations  like 
Al  Capone's  and  the  Mafia. 
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AMBLERS  have  been  no  strangers  to  politicians,  ever, 
but  with  John  Morrissey  an  extraordinary  alliance  began 
between  the  gambling  fraternity  and  the  political  machine. 
His  story  is  the  story  of  a  man  whose  influence  over  gam- 
bling during  and  after  the  Civil  War  has  never  been 
paralleled. 

The  Morrissey  family  left  Ireland  in  1834  and  settled  in 
Troy,  New  York.  Their  son  John,  a  three-year-old  when 
they  arrived,  found  life  in  the  Troy  slums  ideal.  At  eight 
he  was  sent  off  to  school,  but  after  a  hundred  days  decided 
that  enough  was  enough.  The  next  ten  years  he  roamed 
and  fought  in  the  streets  and  alleys  and  rose  to  be  chief  of 
a  gang  of  hoodlums  devoted  to  brawls  and  bloody  feuds 
with  other  Troy  gangs.  John  was  not  totally  idle.  He  oc- 
casionally worked  as  a  riverboat  dock  hand  and  as  a 
bouncer  in  joints  where  a  man  could  enjoy  a  drink  at  the 
bar  then  purchase  the  pleasures  of  sex  upstairs. 
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The  young  man  was  well  made  for  his  avocations  and  vocations, 
just  an  inch  under  six  feet  tall,  exceptionally  broad  and  strong. 
What  he  lacked  in  book  learning  he  knew  of  street  fighting,  the 
gentle  arts  of  gouging,  biting,  kneeing  in  the  groin,  and  kicking, 
and  he  was  a  master  with  his  fists  who  never  quit  a  fight  in  his  life. 
By  the  time  he  was  eighteen  he  had  outgrown  Troy  and  took  him- 
self off  to  New  York's  wider  arena. 

Morrissey  began  the  hard  way  by  choosing  the  Empire  Club, 
a  Park  Row  drinking  dive  and  hangout  of  the  toughest  Bowery 
B'hoys,  to  launch  his  career  in  the  big  city.  The  place  was  crowded 
when  Morrissey  walked  in,  stood  with  his  back  to  the  closed  door, 
and  hurled  a  challenge  to  the  gangsters  and  plug-uglies. 
"I  can  larrup  any  man  in  the  house!" 

The  gentlemen  present  did  not  wait  to  take  up  this  challenge 
singly.  The  nearest  dozen  hard  fists  went  for  Morrissey's  face  im- 
mediately. The  rest  of  the  toughs  let  loose  with  chairs  and  bottles. 
Morrissey  stood  his  ground  till  he  was  floored  by  a  brass  spittoon. 
That  finished  him  for  the  time.  He  returned  to  Troy,  but  a 
year  later  was  back  determined  to  find  a  chance  in  New  York  City. 
It  came  during  an  election. 

There  was  no  registry  law  and  the  byword  was  "Vote  early  and 
vote  often."  Brute  force  counted  toward  victory  at  the  polls,  with 
"shoulder-hitters"  and  rowdies  out  to  assault  and  chase  away 
voters  in  precincts  going  over  to  the  opposition.  If  these  tactics 
failed,  the  politico's  bully  boys  would  seize  and  smash  the  ballot 
boxes  and  the  election  would  be  carried  by  default. 

In  a  district  where  anti-corruption  forces  were  in  the  ascendant, 
several  leading  citizens  met  with  a  top  police  official  to  see  what 
could  be  done  to  prevent  the  rowdies  from  intimidating  anti- 
corruption  voters  and  seizing  the  ballot  boxes.  The  official  sug- 
gested fighting  fire  with  fire,  using  a  gang  to  guard  the  polls  for 
the  "friends  of  order."  There  were  few  roughs  who  dared  take  on 
the  assignment  but  someone  mentioned  that  John  Morrissey  had 
the  necessary  qualifications  and  needed  a  job. 

Morrissey  was  approached  and  was  willing.  A  detachment  of 
police  was  to  augment  his  force  of  toughs.  "He  was  attended  by 
about  thirty  as  desperate  looking  fellows  as  ever  rode  in  a  wagon 
or  swung  from  Tyburn.  He  stationed  his  forces,  gave  his  orders, 
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told  each  not  to  strike  promiscuously,  but,  on  the  first  appearance 
of  disturbance,  each  to  seize  his  man,  and  not  leave  him  till  his 
head  was  broken.  There  was  no  disturbance  till  twelve  o'clock. 
The  late  Captain  Carpenter  was  in  charge.  About  noon  a  huge 
lumber-van  drove  up,  drawn  by  four  horses.  It  was  loaded  with 
the  roughest  of  the  rough,  who  shouted  and  yelled  as  the  vehicle 
neared  the  curbstone.  Bill  Poole,  at  that  time  exceedingly  no- 
torious, led  the  company.  They  were  choice  specimens  of  the  men 
who  then  made  the  rulers  of  New  York.  Plug  Uglies,  Bummers, 
Roughs  of  the  Bloody  Sixth,  Short-Boys,  Fourth  Warders  and 
men  of  that  class,  were  fully  represented.  Bill  Poole  sprang  to  the 
sidewalk.  Captain  Carpenter  stood  in  the  door.  Addressing  him, 
Poole  said,  'Capt.,  may  I  go  in?'  'O,  yes;  walk  in  and  welcome,' 
Carpenter  said,  and  in  Poole  went.  He  saw  the  situation  at  a 
glance.  He  measured  Morrissey  and  his  gang,  turned  on  his  heel 
and,  passing  out,  said,  'Good  morning,  Cap.;  I  won't  give  you  a 
call  today;  drive  on,  boys,'  and  on  they  went  to  some  polling  place 
where  they  could  play  their  desperate  game  without  having  their 
heads  broken." 

Morrissey's  future  was  assured.  Ward  heelers  offered  him  steady 
employment  as  a  shoulder-hitting  goon  for  the  local  political 
machine.  But  Morrissey's  ambitions  were  greater  than  they  knew 
—  gold  had  been  discovered  in  California  and  in  1851  he  stepped 
ashore  in  San  Francisco  with  fifteen  dollars  in  his  pocket.  He 
learned  at  once  that  it  was  not  enough  for  a  prospector's  outfit  and 
that  very  few  of  the  men  digging  and  panning  all  over  the  state 
would  strike  gold  in  paying  quantities.  There  was  more  gold  to 
be  found  at  the  gambling  tables  in  San  Francisco. 

At  this  juncture  Morrissey  made  a  friend,  a  down-and-outer 
possessed  of  a  crooked  faro  layout.  The  two  nailed  planks  over 
whisky  barrels  and  set  up  a  game  for  penny-ante  sports.  The  part- 
ners' combined  fortunes  were  twenty-six  dollars  but  they  made 
some  financial  progress  before  the  New  Yorker  decided  that  small 
time  gambling  was  not  for  him.  He  turned  to  the  prize  ring,  and 
his  first  professional  appearance  was  against  George  Thompson, 
the  Scot  known  for  having  trained  Tom  Hyer,  the  heavyweight 
champion.  The  winner's  purse  would  be  four  thousand  dollars. 
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Some  San  Francisco  sporting  men,  impressed  with  Morrissey,  put 
up  his  share  of  the  purse  and  backed  him  with  side  bets. 

Thompson  was  a  scientific  fighter  for  those  bare-knuckle  days. 
His  cool  skill  and  the  driving  power  of  his  fists  punished  Morris- 
sey and  floored  him  ten  times  in  eighteen  minutes.  He  got  up 
every  time  and  took  everything  Thompson  handed  out — he  had 
had  worse  beatings  in  the  streets  of  Troy.  Thompson  committed 
an  obvious  foul  in  the  eleventh  round  and  Morrissey  won. 

In  1852  this  ambitious  man  was  back  in  New  York  and  climbed 
a  step  higher  in  hoodlum  society  by  opening  the  Gem  Saloon  on 
Broadway  with  his  take  from  the  Thompson  fight. 

As  proprietor  of  a  drinking  dive  and  leader  of  the  strong-arm 
boys  who  hung  out  there,  Morrissey  developed  an  awareness  of 
the  shortcomings  of  his  education.  He  began  to  learn  to  read  and 
write,  though  his  social  behavior  was  unimpaired.  Still  an  arro- 
gant street-gang  leader  at  heart,  Morrissey  took  what  he  wanted, 
including  meals,  and  carried  a  chip  on  his  shoulder  wherever  he 
went.  The  Girard  House,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Chambers 
Street  and  West  Broadway,  was  frequented  by  Morrissey,  who, 
when  he  had  eaten  his  fill  at  the  restaurant  counter,  would 
brazenly  saunter  out  without  paying,  and  nobody  dared  stop 
him.  A  new  manager  declared  that  he  would  not  stand  for  this 
and  demanded  payment  the  next  time  Morrissey  came  in.  Morris- 
sey ignored  him  and  the  manager  saw  red,  grabbed  a  club,  and 
knocked  him  out.  By  the  time  John  came  to,  the  new  manager 
had  given  up  his  job  for  reasons  of  personal  safety  and  was  already 
on  his  way  to  parts  unknown.  Such  was  Morrissey's  reputation. 

Morrissey  continued  to  patronize  the  Girard  House  in  his  sober 
and  in  his  occasional  drunken  hours.  A  veteran  policeman  wit- 
nessed one  of  the  latter  occasions.  "Early  one  morning  in  May, 
1853,  he  and  a  friend  named  Patterson  attempted  to  'clean  out' 
the  Girard  House.  .  .  .  They  first  threw  a  large  water-pitcher  at 
the  bartender,  and  then,  when  one  of  the  other  employees,  named 
Conway,  interfered,  Morrissey  fired  at  him.  He  missed  his  aim  and 
the  ball,  after  shattering  a  window,  passed  through  the  hat  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  walking  along  West  Broadway.  Conway  ran 
for  a  policeman,  but  even  when  he  returned  with  two  they  were 
afraid  to  arrest  Morrissey,  who  drew  an  ugly-looking  dagger  and 
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threatened  to  rip  open  any  man  who  approached  him."  The  two 
policemen  rounded  up  every  available  cop  in  the  precinct  and  the 
rambunctious  pair  were  subdued  and  marched  off  to  the  lockup 
to  sober  up. 

Before  he  married  and  became  a  faithful  husband,  John  Mor- 
rissey kept  company  with  fast  women  and  prostitutes,  and  from 
an  anything-goes  fight  with  one  Tom  McCann  for  the  favors  of 
buxom  Kate  Ridgely  got  his  nickname,  "Old  Smoke."  Kate  ran  a 
small  brothel  on  Duane  Street,  and  when  business  was  brisk 
worked  like  the  rest  of  the  inmates.  It  was  rumored  that  she 
turned  over  her  earnings  to  Morrissey  during  the  year  or  so  he 
was  "her  man." 

A  low  and  notorious  tough,  McCann  locked  horns  with  Morris- 
sey in  a  saloon  at  Broadway  and  Leonard  Street.  A  stove  upset  in 
the  course  of  the  fray,  and  McCann,  a  big  'un,  managed  to  hold 
Morrissey  down  on  the  red  coals.  The  floor  of  the  saloon  also 
caught  fire  and  when  the  proprietor  dashed  pails  of  water  on  the 
flames,  the  steam  momentarily  blinded  McCann  and  Morrissey 
managed  to  overthrow  him.  McCann  took  a  wicked  beating  with 
sledge-hammer  blows  and  was  kicked  unconscious. 

The  fight  got  Morrissey  a  job.  Patrons  of  a  small,  new  faro 
game  on  Leonard  Street  thought  nothing  of  breaking  the  cue  box, 
flinging  chips  around,  and  roughhousing  the  dealers,  to  a  point 
where  the  boss  was  forced  to  seek  "the  services  of  some  dauntless 
man  on  whom  the  revolver  and  knife  could  have  no  influence." 
Cris  Schaffer  recommended  Morrissey,  who  quickly  reduced  the 
game  to  order  and  rated  a  partnership  in  the  gambling  den. 

John  Morrissey  shrewdly  laid  the  foundation  for  his  rise  to 
political  power  when  he  linked  his  name  and  offered  the  services 
of  his  strong-arm  boys  to  Fernando  Wood,  who  was  making  a  bid 
for  the  mayoralty  of  New  York.  Born  to  Philadelphia  Quakers  in 
1812,  Wood  began  his  career  as  proprietor  of  a  cigar  and  grog- 
shop. Driven  by  ambition,  he  came  to  New  York  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  allied  himself  to  Tammany  Hall.  Six  years  later  he 
served  a  term  in  Congress  and  then  turned  to  shipping  and  real 
estate  speculation.  In  less  than  ten  years  he  was  a  millionaire. 

Fernando  Wood  was  a  master  of  double  dealing.  The  men  who 
were  his  partners  at  various  times  wound  up  on  the  losing  end  of 
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every  enterprise  Wood  pulled  out  of  with  a  profit.  His  techniques 
continued  to  be  valuable  when  he  retired  from  business  and  de- 
voted his  entire  time  to  politics. 

Immigrants  turned  New  York  City  politics  in  the  1850s  into  a 
snarling  imbroglio.  By  the  millions  they  came  and  not  the  least 
among  them  were  the  Irish,  fleeing  the  potato  famine  and  at- 
tracted by  dreams  of  gold.  The  city's  native  Americans  —  the 
strongly  anti-Catholic  Know-Nothings — were  beset  by  fears,  but 
Tammany  Hall  battened  on  the  Irish  Catholics.  Prominent  Irish- 
Americans  who  could  swing  the  newcomers  into  line  were  invalu- 
able to  the  Tammany  machine,  and  Morrissey  was  their  man.  His 
gangster  squads  continued  to  intimidate  the  opposition  and  on  oc- 
casion to  stuff  ballot  boxes,  but  his  popularity  with  the  Irish  vot- 
ing element  was  a  greater  asset  than  his  strong-arm  methods. 

For  the  newly  arrived  immigrants  Morrissey  found  places  to 
live  and  jobs,  encouraged  them  to  be  naturalized,  and  even 
speeded  the  process  beyond  what  the  law  countenanced.  Then  he 
enlisted  their  votes  for  his  machine. 

He  was  in  close  touch  with  his  saloon  patrons,  and  since  much 
of  the  idle  talk  over  a  glass  of  whisky  was  about  local  politics,  the 
saloonkeeper  was  on  hand  to  persuade  a  number  of  people  whom 
to  vote  for. 

Morrissey  also  made  it  his  business  as  far  as  possible  to  have 
every  other  man  who  worked  on  the  business  side  of  a  bar  in- 
debted to  him.  Irish  immigrants  who  hankered  to  open  saloons 
found  in  him  a  big  brother.  He  fixed  it  up  for  them  to  get  licences 
quickly  and  with  as  little  red  tape  as  possible.  He  put  in  a  word 
for  them  with  brewers,  liquor  distillers,  and  suppliers  of  barroom 
fixtures.  On  election  day  it  all  paid  off. 

The  Irish  offered  four  to  one  that  day  upon  the  grass, 

No  sooner  said  than  taken  up,  and  down  they  brought  the  cash. 

They  parried  away  without  a  delay  to  the  32nd  round, 

When  Morrissey  received  a  blow  that  brought  him  to  the  ground. 

Being  well  know  as  a  pugilist  added  to  Morrissey's  stature  as  a 
vote  getter.  No  athlete  stood  higher  in  the  public  eye  than  the 
prize  fighter,  and  prize  fighting  was  linked  to  politics  in  New 
York  City.  Morrissey  was  a  hero.  Had  he  not  proved  his  stamina 
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and  the  Irish  in  him  by  beating  Thompson?  Did  he  not  bring  joy 
to  the  hearts  of  all  Irish-Americans  when  he  defeated  "Yankee" 
Sullivan  for  the  championship  of  America? 

Yankee  Sullivan  started  life  as  Frank  Ambrose,  a  desperate 
product  of  the  London  slums,  early  sent  to  Botany  Bay  in  Aus- 
tralia to  serve  twenty  years  at  hard  labor.  In  1841  he  managed  to 
escape  to  San  Francisco,  or  Yerba  Buena,  as  it  was  then  called,  dis- 
creetly changed  his  name  to  James'Sullivan,  and  draped  an  Ameri- 
can flag  around  his  waist  whenever  he  fought  in  the  ring.  As 
Yankee  Sullivan  he  was  a  champion  for  almost  twelve  years. 

The  fight  between  Old  Smoke  Morrissey  and  Yankee  Sullivan 
took  place  on  October  12,  1853,  at  Boston  Four  Corners,  New 
York,  a  hundred  miles  north  of  New  York  City.  Morrissey  was 
twenty  years  younger  and  much  heavier,  but  Sullivan  outboxed 
him  for  the  first  twenty-five  rounds,  cutting  Old  Smoke's  face  and 
body  to  ribbons.  By  the  thirtieth  round  the  tide  of  battle  began 
to  swing  to  the  indestructible  Morrissey;  Sullivan  was  tiring  and 
Morrissey's  punches  were  beginning  to  connect.  At  the  end  of  the 
thirty-sixth  Sullivan  got  himself  embroiled  in  a  private  side-line 
scuffle  with  Morrissey's  second  and  failed  to  come  out  into  the 
ring  when  the  thirty-seventh  began.  Under  the  rules  of  the  ring 
the  referee  was  compelled  by  this  technicality  to  declare  Morris- 
sey winner  and  new  champion  of  America,  a  decision  that  caused 
a  free-for-all  among  the  spectators. 

Before  Morrissey  retired  from  the  ring  five  years  later  to 
please  his  wife,  he  successfully  defended  his  title  against  John  C. 
Heenan,  popularly  known  as  the  Benecia  Boy.  The  bout  took 
place  at  Long  Point,  Canada,  and  the  principals,  boyhood  play- 
mates in  Troy,  were  out  to  settle  a  feud  that  began  with  their 
fathers.  The  fight  was  short  and  murderous.  Heenan  broke  Mor- 
rissey's  nose  in  the  first  round;  Morrissey  pounded  Heenan  un- 
conscious in  the  seventh. 

After  that  the  "foreign  vote"  was  virtually  assured  to  any  local 
candidate  Morrissey  endorsed,  if  the  "foreigners"  were  Irish. 
Morrissey  was  a  lion  to  the  Irish-Americans  all  over  the  country, 
even  after  he  retired  from  the  ring,  and  the  subject  of  ballads 
that  were  still  sung  decades  after  he  was  dead  and  buried.  The 
most  popular  of  all  concerned  a  fight  that  never  occurred. 
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1.  Come  all  you  sons  of  Erin,  attention  now  I  crave, 
While  I  relate  the  praises  of  an  Irish  hero  brave, 
Concerning  a  great  fight,  me  boys,  all  on  the  other  day 
Between  a  Russian  sailor  and  bold  Jack  Morrissey. 

2.  It  was  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  in  South  America 

The  Russian  challenged  Morrissey  and  unto  him  did  say, 

"I  hear  you  are  a  fighting  man,  and  wear  a  belt  I  see. 

What  do  you  say,  will  you  consent  to  have  a  round  with  me?" 

3.  Then  up  spoke  bold  Jack  Morrissey,  with  a  heart  so  stout  and  true, 
Saying,  "I  am  a  gallant  Irishman  that  never  was  subdued. 

Oh,  I  can  whale  a  Yankee,  a  Saxon  bull  or  bear, 

And  in  honor  of  old  Paddy's  land  I'll  still  those  laurels  wear." 

4.  These  words  enraged  the  Russian  upon  that  foreign  land. 
To  think  that  he  would  be  put  down  by  any  Irishman. 

He  says,  "You  are  too  light  for  'em.  On  that  make  no  mistake. 
I  would  have  you  to  resign  the  belt,  or  else  your  life  I'll  take." 

5.  To  fight  upon  the  tenth  of  June  these  heroes  did  agree, 
And  thousands  came  from  every  part  the  battle  for  to  see. 

The  English  and  the  Russians,  their  hearts  were  filled  with  glee; 
They  swore  the  Russian  sailor  boy  would  kill  bold  Morrissey. 

6.  They  both  stripped  off,  stepped  in  the  ring,  most  glorious  to  be 

seen, 
And  Morrissey  put  on  the  belt  bound  round  with  shamrocks  green. 
Full  twenty  thousand  dollars,  as  you  may  plainly  see, 
That  was  to  be  the  champion's  prize  that  gained  the  victory. 

7.  They  both  shook  hands,  walked  round  the  ring,  commencing  then 

to  fight. 
It  filled  each  Irish  heart  with  joy  for  to  behold  the  sight. 
The  Russian  he  floored  Morrissey  up  to  the  eleventh  round, 
With  English,  Russian  and  Saxon  cheers  the  valley  did  resound. 

8.  A  minute  and  a  half  our  hero  lay  before  he  could  rise. 

The  word  went  all  round  the  field:  "He's  dead,"  were  all  their 

cries. 
But  Morrissey  raised  manfully,  and  raising  from  the  ground, 
From  that  until  the  twentieth  the  Russian  he  put  down. 

9.  Up  to  the  thirty-seventh  round  't'was  fall  and  fall  about, 
Which  made  the  burly  sailor  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout. 

The  Russian  called  his  second  and  asked  for  a  glass  of  wine. 
Our  Irish  hero  smiled  and  said,  "The  battle  will  be  mine." 
10.    The  thirty-eighth  decided  all.  The  Russian  felt  the  smart 

When  Morrissey,  with  a  fearful  blow,  he  struck  him  o'er  the  heart. 

A  doctor  he  was  called  on  to  open  up  a  vein. 

He  said  it  was  quite  useless,  he  would  never  fight  again. 
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11.    Our  hero  conquered  Thompson,  the  Yankee  Clipper  too; 
The  Benecia  Boy  and  Shepherd  he  nobly  did  subdue. 
So  let  us  fill  a  flowing  bowl  and  drink  a  health  galore 
To  brave  Jack  Morrissey  and  Paddies  evermore. 

In  1854  Fernando  Wood,  with  Tammany  Hall  backing  de- 
feated the  Whig  candidate  by  the  narrow  margin  of  1456  votes. 
More  than  ten  thousand  indignant  Whigs  held  a  mass  meeting  in 
City  Hall  Park,  protesting  that  the  victory  was  the  result  of  in- 
timidation and  fraud.  The  "Bloody  Sixth,"  where  Morrissey 
had  been  most  active,  was  charged  with  casting  at  least  four 
hundred  more  votes  that  it  had  voters.  But  Wood  was  in. 

His  first  term  was  outwardly  honest  and  paved  the  way  for  a 
second  in  which  his  followers  were  accused  of  casting  at  least  ten 
thousand  fraudulent  votes.  Morrissey  and  his  strong-arm  lads, 
who  worked  hand  in  hand  with  the  police  to  prevent  anti-Wood 
voters  from  casting  ballots,  reaped  a  handsome  profit.  The  New 
York  Herald  fulminated: 

Our  city  legislators,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
are  an  unprincipled,  illiterate,  scheming  set  of 
cormorants,  foisted  upon  the  community  through 
the  machinery  of  primary  elections,  bribed  election 
inspectors,  ballot  box  stuffing  and  numerous 
other  illegal  means.  .  .  . 

Growing  political  experience  and  partnership  in  a  gambling 
den  added  polish  to  the  former  immigrant  boy  and  street  brawler. 
Morrissey  now  dressed  in  the  fine,  though  flashy,  style  of  an 
affluent  sport.  He  was  acquiring  a  vocabulary  beyond  the  slang 
and  four-letter  words  of  the  street  rough.  More  important,  deal- 
ing for  the  house  was  teaching  him  something  of  the  minds  of 
men.  He  learned  to  be  at  ease  in  any  company  and  that  words 
could  be  more  effective  than  a  sock  on  the  jaw. 

In  1855  Morrissey  married  Susie  Smith,  the  pretty  daughter  of 
a  Hudson  River  captain  for  whom  Morrissey  had  worked  as  a 
common  dock  hand  in  his  teens.  Not  until  he  became  heavy- 
weight champion  and  a  rising  politician  was  he  in  a  position  to 
ask  for  her  hand.  This  beautiful  and  devoted  woman  spurred 
him  on,  persuading  him  to  sell  his  saloon  to  devote  himself  to 
politics   and   gambling. 
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On  Broadway,  between  Bond  and  Great  Jones  Streets,  Morris- 
sey  and  a  celebrated  gambler,  Matt  Danser,  opened  a  well-fur- 
nished gambling  house  in  1859.  Danser  was  so  highly  regarded  in 
gambling  circles  as  100  per  cent  square  that  patrons  often  left 
large  amounts  of  money  in  his  charge  to  wager  against  his  own 
game.  The  house  throve  with  Danser  attracting  an  excellent  type 
of  clientele,  Morrissey  bringing  in  politicians  and  the  sporting 
world.  The  roughs  dared  create  no  disturbances  and  the  police 
left  them  alone,  even  without  payment  of  protection  graft. 
Things  went  so  well  the  partners  were  soon  able  to  open  a  sec- 
ond establishment  at  12  Ann  Street  and  the  faro  tables  in  both 
were  constantly  crowded. 

Morrissey  began  to  hobnob  with  swells,  playing  poker  and  win- 
ning large  sums  from  young  bloods  in  prolonged  sessions  at  the 
old  Bull's  Head  Tavern  at  Twenty-third  Street  and  Broadway, 
where  the  Flatiron  Building  now  stands.  Morrissey  once  took 
Fernando's  brother  Ben  Wood  for  the  sweet  sum  of  $120,000  in 
a  twenty-four-hour  game.  Later,  after  the  Civil  War,  Ben  was 
revenged,  when  he  won  $124,000  at  Morrissey's  Saratoga  Club 
House. 

The  1860  political  victory  of  his  man  Wood  upped  Morrissey's 
stock,  and  the  Tammany  Hall  clubhouse  boys,  recognizing  his 
part  in  it,  offered  him  an  exalted  place  to  woo  him  away  from 
Wood.  Morrissey,  convinced  that  Tammany  Hall  would  be 
around  for  a  long  time,  returned  to  the  Wigwam. 

The  politicians  further  acknowledged  him  by  gambling  and 
bringing  their  rich  friends  to  his  table,  and  Morrissey  dreamed  of 
expanding  his  business.  But  Danser  did  not  share  Morrissey's 
ambitions,  and  the  partnership  was  dissolved  after  three  lucrative 
years. 

Old  Smoke  bought  the  establishment  at  No.  8  Barclay  Street 
which  enjoyed  a  total  life  span  of  forty-three  consecutive  years  as 
a  gambling  house,  the  longest  of  any  gambling  house,  then  or 
now,  in  New  York  City.  Next  he  acquired  818  Broadway,  next 
door  to  fashionable  Grace  Church.  "The  location  is  aristocratic," 
wrote  an  eminent  journalist  of  the  '60s,  using  it  as  a  prototype  of 
gambling  houses,  "and  easy  to  be  found.  A  brown-stone  front  or 
marble  house  is  selected,  and  kept  in  great  style.  Such  a  house  is 
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usually  distinguished  from  a  first-class  dwelling  only  by  a  broad 
silver  plate  on  the  door.  Heavy  blinds  or  curtains,  kept  drawn 
all  day,  hide  the  inmates  from  prying  eyes.  If  one  wishes  to  enter 
he  rings  the  door  bell.  This  is  answered  by  a  finely-dressed  col- 
ored porter,  for  all  the  servants  are  black.  They  are  trained  to 
their  duties,  are  silent  and  polite.  .  .  .  The  elegance  of  the  estab- 
lishment dazzles  you.  The  doors  are  of  rosewood.  The  most  costly 
carpet  that  can  be  imported  lies  on  the  floor.  No  tawdry  frescoing 
but  costly  paintings  by  the  first  artists,  adorn  the  walls  and  cover 
the  ceiling.  The  richest  of  gold,  gilt  and  rosewood  furniture  in 
satin  and  velvet  abound.  .  .  . 

"The  front  parlor  is  used  for  dining.  The  dinner  is  served  at 
six  o'clock.  Nothing  in  New  York  can  equal  the  elegance  of  the 
table.  It  is  spread  with  silver  and  gold  plate,  costly  china  ware 
and  glass  of  exquisite  cut,  and  the  viands  embrace  all  the  luxuries 
of  the  season  served  up  in  the  richest  style.  Fruits,  home  and 
foreign,  fill  the  sideboard,  and  wines  and  costly  liquors  are  to  be 
had  for  the  asking.  Among  the  keepers  of  the  first-class  gaming- 
houses there  is  a  constant  rivalry  to  excel  in  the  matter  of  din- 
ners and  the  manner  the  table  is  spread.  The  room  is  open  to  all 
comers.  All  are  welcome  to  the  table  and  sideboard.  No  questions 
are  asked,  no  price  is  paid,  no  one  is  solicited  to  drink  or  play.  A 
man  can  eat,  drink,  look  on,  and  go  away  if  he  pleases.  But  it 
must  be  profitable  business,  or  men  who  a  few  years  ago  were 
drunken  prize-fighters  would  not  now  be  millionaires.  A  man 
who  does  not  spend  one  dime  in  the  house  can  call  for  the 
choicest  wines,  and  drink  what  he  will,  as  freely  as  the  man  that 
leaves  thousands  at  the  bank. 

"The  gaming-room  is  usually  the  third  one,  erected  in  the 
yard  for  the  purpose,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  through  which  the 
light  comes,  as  the  walls  are  solid.  In  this  room  is  a  spacious  side- 
board, crowded  with  the  choicest  and  most  costly  liquors.  As  with 
the  dinner,  so  with  the  sideboard:  all  are  made  welcome.  One 
has  but  to  call,  and  the  prompt  servant  serves  you  at  your  will. 
The  roulette  table  is  spread  and  the  'lay-out,'  as  it  is  called,  is 
placed  on  the  faro  table.  The  keeper  of  the  bank  and  the  dealer 
of  the  cards  are  in  their  places.  The  cards  are  shuffled  in  a  patent 
silver  case,  got  up  in  expensive  style.  Men,  players,  table,  the  lay- 
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out,  the  cue,  box  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  gamblery,  are  in 
the  first  style  and  most  costly  order." 

Proprietorship  of  two  such  gaming  houses  made  Morrissey  the 
foremost  man  in  New  York's  gambling  world.  It  also  made  him 
rich.  No.  8  Barclay  Street  was  a  gold  mine.  He  made  a  million 
from  its  tables  during  the  reckless  Civil  War  years,  then  sold  it 
to  a  combination  of  gamblers,  one  of  them  his  old  partner, 
Matthew  Danser.  The  patrons  of  818  Broadway  were  exclusively 
rich  pigeons  of  high  position — social  or  political — and  big  pro- 
fessional gamblers.  Morrissey  made  three  quarters  of  a  million  in 
the  eight  years  he  owned  the  place. 

Still  it  was  not  enough.  Morrissey  wanted  his  fingers  in  every 
gambling  pie  in  town,  and  by  1864  the  New  York  Sun  reported 
that  he  was  part  owner  of  at  least  sixteen  establishments.  They 
paid  off  handsomely.  From  the  palace  of  chance  at  2  West  Twenty- 
fourth  Street,  in  which  Old  Smoke  and  eight  others  invested 
$10,000  apiece,  he  realized  $500,000. 

Then  Morrissey  branched  out  and  invaded  Saratoga.  Fashion 
and  fortune,  undeterred  by  the  Civil  War,  flocked  to  the  Springs 
for  summer  holidays,  as  did  the  war  profiteers,  and  when  Morris- 
sey followed  the  idle  rich  upstate  in  the  summer  of  1861  with 
gambling  layouts,  a  string  of  house  dealers,  and  a  bodyguard  of 
former  street  bruisers,  he  assured  himself  a  place  in  the  history 
of  American  gambling.  It  was  this  man  who  transformed  Sara- 
toga from  a  fashionable  spa  into  what  it  remained  for  seventy- 
five  years — an  American  version  of  Monte  Carlo  and  a  Mecca  for 
horse-race  fans. 

Gambling  there  had  previously  been  modest — private  card 
games  in  hotel  rooms,  faro  and  chuck-a-luck  in  some  bowling 
alleys.  But  no  place  was  given  over  entirely  to  the  sport  till  Ben- 
jamin C.  Scribner  arrived  in  1842.  Scribner  had  come  to  take  the 
waters,  enjoyed  his  visit,  and  decided  to  stay  permanently  and  to 
make  his  residence  profitable.  In  a  back  alley  near  the  United 
States  Hotel  he  found  an  empty  house,  furnished  some  of  the 
rooms  in  quiet  taste,  set  up  some  card  tables,  then  spread  the 
word  that  Saratoga  had  its  first  gambling  establishment. 

His   successor,    Morrissey,    picked   a   house   on   Matilda   Street 
(later  Woodlawn  Avenue)  only  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  Broad- 
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way  and  the  most  fashionable  hotels,  furnished  it,  and  arranged 
for  cuisine  and  service  comparable  to  818's. 

Old  Smoke's  renown  alone  was  enough  to  attract  customers, 
and  the  venture  was  successful  the  very  day  it  opened,  with 
Scribner's  and  the  few  other  gambling  houses  in  town  offering 
little  competition.  Scribner  saw  the  beginning  of  the  end,  closed 
his  rooms,  and  went  to  work  as  a  dealer  for  Morrissey. 

Morrissey,  a  rich  man  himself,  enjoyed  the  company  of  other 
rich  men  and  the  profits  of  catering  to  their  follies.  Jim  Fisk, 
who  made  a  fortune  smuggling  cotton  and  selling  inferior  army 
blankets  to  the  Government,  was  a  friend  and  patron.  The  wily 
Commodore  Vanderbilt,  whose  profit  for  shipping  services  to  the 
Government  made  him  millions,  was  hail-fellow  with  Morrissey 
— a  friendship  that  eventually  cost  the  gambler  $1,000,000. 

The  commodore  advised  Old  Smoke  to  buy  Harlem  Railroad 
stock.  When  Vanderbilt  manipulated  it  and  worked  a  Wall  Street 
double  cross  for  his  own  benefit,  Morrissey  was  caught  short  with 
$200,000  worth.  There  were  frosty  feelings  after  that,  but  when 
the  commodore,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  honeymooned  at 
Saratoga  with  his  second  wife,  he  gave  Morrissey  another  tip,  to 
buy  New  York  Central.  With  the  debacle  of  Black  Friday  this 
speculation  set  him  back  $800,000. 

At  Morrissey's  the  doormen  had  strict  orders  to  bar  entrance — 
tactfully,  of  course — to  local  residents  and  to  ladies,  and  there 
was  never  any  scandal,  never  any  interference  by  the  authorities. 
Evenings  there,  with  their  high  play,  offered  visitors  the  element 
of  excitement  that  the  days  lacked.  Morrissey  watched  these  sum- 
mer visitors  passing  the  daytime  hours  with  drives,  gossip,  and 
enormous  meals.  It  was  a  dull  round  till  he  gave  it  kick  by  build- 
ing Saratoga's  first  important  race  track.  There  had  been  trotting 
races  since  1848,  but  they  were  tame,  and  ill-attended,  with  small 
purses  and  little  betting. 

He  had  no  trouble  with  financing;  he  already  knew  all  the 
right  men  to  supply  it.  William  R.  Travers,  New  York's  foremost 
man-about-town,  John  R.  Hunter,  a  sportsman  from  Westchester, 
Leonard  W.  Jerome,  whose  daughter  would  be  Winston  Church- 
ill's mother,  all  agreed  that  a  track  would  make  money  and  lent 
their  names  and  invested  their  cash  in  the  project. 
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The  Saratoga  Association  had  Jerome  as  its  first  president  and 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  among  its  incorporators.  Vanderbilt's  name 
brought  in  others  and  Morrissey  expressed  his  thanks  with  a  gift 
of  a  $10,000  pony.  Morrissey  held  the  controlling  interest  but  was 
shrewdly  anonymous.  "Nice  people"  might  hesitate  to  buy  stock 
in  an  enterprise  with  a  professional  gambler  among  its  officers. 

The  track  opened  on  August  3,  1863,  with  only  two  races  a 
day  scheduled  for  four  days,  as  the  army  was  confiscating  all 
mounts  for  service  and  horses  were  scarce.  Much  to  the  delight  of 
the  spectators,  however,  twenty-six  ace  horses  ran  and  thousands 
of  fans  crowded  the  stands  so  the  Association  was  able  to  show 
a  handsome  profit.  Nonetheless  profits  could  have  been  greater  if 
the  track  and  stands  had  been  more  commodious.  Accordingly, 
the  association  acquired  a  125-acre  parcel  of  land  for  $12,500, 
constructed  a  mile  track,  and  landscaped  the  grounds  hand- 
somely. The  new  track  opened  on  August  2,  1864,  with  the 
Travers  Stakes  as  the  inaugural  event.  High  society  mingled  with 
the  masses  in  the  paddock  and  fashionably  dressed  women  were 
everywhere  in  evidence. 

Such  a  smashing  success  was  the  1864  season  that  the  associa- 
tion decided  to  incorporate  under  the  imposing  name  of  the 
Saratoga  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Breed  of  Horses. 
Morrissey  continued  judiciously  to  keep  his  name  off  the  list  of 
incorporators. 

Old  Smoke  was  making  more  of  a  killing  than  any  of  the  men 
who  had  joined  him  in  the  undertaking.  For  one  thing,  he  gave 
himself  the  privilege  of  handling  the  auction  pool  selling  for  the 
races  and  subtracted  5  per  cent  for  his  services.  As  his  knowledge 
of  horses  increased,  he  was  able  to  "balance  his  books"  and  come 
out  with  more  than  the  5  per  cent.  After  he  paid  off  the  winning 
bettors  from  the  money  wagered  on  the  losing  horses,  he  usually 
had  some  surplus  cash,  often  as  much  as  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  wagers.  He  also  acted  as  stakeholder  for  rich 
plungers,  sometimes  to  the  tune  of  $200,000  a  day,  and  cut  him- 
self in  for  a  5  per  cent  commission  for  his  trouble. 

In  1875  Morrissey  was  elected  a  state  senator.  During  his  term 
of  office  the  New  York  legislature  passed  a  law  against  auction 
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pool,  but  the  Honorable  John  kept  right  on  accepting  auction- 
pool  bets.  Some  New  York  papers  commented  sharply  about  a 
member  of  the  legislature  brazenly  ignoring  its  laws. 

The  track  drew  more  visitors  than  Saratoga  had  ever  had  be- 
fore, and  Morrissey  saw  that  the  time  was  ripe  to  realize  his 
dream  of  owning  the  greatest  gambling  house  in  America.  He 
bought  thirty  acres  of  land,  part  swamp,  filled  it  in,  and  the  red 
brick  casino  began  to  go  up  in  1867.  Shrubs  and  lawns  were 
planted,  avenues  of  elm  trees  installed.  In  1871  a  visitor  wrote 
rapturously:  "More  like  Baden  Baden  every  year  becomes  Sara- 
toga. John  Morrissey  has  added  another  building  to  his  .  .  .  estab- 
lishment, making  it  a  fair  rival  of  the  Kursaal  at  the  Badens.  The 
rooms  now  include  a  beautiful  salon,  and  Belmont  and  Travers 
and  two  hundred  conspicuous  members  of  the  Jockey  Club  are 
stockholders  and  members.  Gorgeously  furnished  toilet  rooms, 
faro  parlors,  and  drawing  rooms  carpeted  with  soft  carpets  and 
decorated  with  rich  carvings  and  bronzes,  hold  the  blase  and 
allure  the  naive."  Morrissey  had  spent  over  $100,000  for  the 
furnishings,  the  tapestries  on  the  walls  and  silk  curtains  at  the 
French  windows,  the  draperies  of  fine  linen.  Master  cabinet- 
makers were  responsible  for  the  fine-grained  walnut  furniture, 
which  set  off  the  monogram  "J.M."  in  bold  gold  leaf.  To  im- 
mortalize his  devotion  to  Tammany  Hall,  he  had  its  symbol,  a 
Bengal  tiger,  carved  on  each  piece  of  furniture. 

A  salon  and  drawing  room  and  a  large  gaming  room  offering 
faro  and  roulette  shared  the  ground  floor.  Upstairs  private  rooms 
allowed  men  to  gamble  for  higher  stakes,  safe  from  intrusion  of 
the  timid  and  of  kibitzers.  One  room  was  always  reserved  for 
poker  addicts. 

Gambling  did  not  begin  till  noon,  but  sightseers  were  welcome 
for  two  hours  every  morning,  and  at  any  hour  Morrissey's  friends 
had  free  use  of  a  whist  parlor.  Thirty  well-trained  servants 
catered  to  all  comers.  Women,  not  admitted  to  the  gaming  rooms, 
were  welcomed  to  the  salon  and  drawing  rooms,  where  they  were 
free  to  dine.  In  1871  at  least  twenty-five  thousand  ladies  enjoyed 
this  privilege  while  they  waited  for  husbands  or  lovers  enjoying  a 
fling  at  faro  and  roulette  in  the  adjoining  rooms.  But  local  in- 
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habitants  were  still  not  permitted  to  gamble  or  encouraged  to 
visit. 

Since  faro  was  the  top  game,  Morrissey  hired  top  dealers. 
Hamilton  Baker  was  his  best  man,  drawing  down  a  salary  of 
$4500  a  month  and  15  per  cent  of  house  winnings  during  his 
busy  shift,  from  9  P.M.  to  1  A.M.,  six  nights  a  week.  Baker  was 
a  sleek  professional  who  had  made  his  name  during  the  hectic 
Nevada  mining  days  when  prospectors  who  struck  it  rich  in  the 
Comstock  Lode  risked  thousands  on  the  cards  Baker  turned  for 
the  house.  The  well-to-do  flocked  to  Ham  Baker's  faro  box  for 
the  thrill  of  gambling  against  the  greatest  dealer  of  his  day.  With 
his  other  wintertime  jobs  Baker's  salary  rarely  averaged  less  than 
$70,000  a  year.  After  a  railroad  accident  paralysis  of  the  right 
side  set  in  and  he  was  unable  to  go  on  dealing,  so  that  when  he 
died,  a  few  years  later,  he  was  poverty-stricken. 

The  Saratoga  Club  House  offered  conviviality  and  stakes  to 
gratify  gambling  appetites.  (On  the  night  Ben  Wood  broke  the 
bank  for  $124,000,  he  smoked  ninety  of  Old  Smoke's  dollar 
cigars.)  Still  the  rules  were  adamant  and  rule  No.  1  was:  no 
credit.  Old  Smoke  had  a  weakness  for  the  name  of  Vanderbilt, 
however,  and  the  commodore's  second  son,  Cornelius,  was  the 
only  man  he  made  an  exception  for.  The  housemen  had  blanket 
orders  to  extend  as  much  credit  as  Vanderbilt  wanted  for  buck- 
ing the  tiger,  and  Morrissey  also  kept  his  physician  on  hand  to  see 
Cornelius  through  epileptic  attacks. 

Behavior  befitting  gentlemen  of  breeding  was  another  strict 
canon  of  the  clubhouse.  No  boisterous  conduct  was  tolerated. 
When  Jim  Fisk  was  elected  colonel  of  the  New  York  National 
Guard  regiment,  he  felt  that  a  celebration  was  in  order  and 
brought  the  regimental  band  to  Saratoga  to  parade  in  full-dress 
regimental  regalia  and  give  unsolicited  concerts  all  over  the  spa. 
Though  Fisk  was  his  friend,  Morrissey  refused  to  allow  the  band 
to  disport  themselves  on  the  race-track  grounds  or  at  the  club- 
house. Fisk  packed  up  in  a  huff  and  took  his  noisy  musicians  to 
John  Chamberlain's  clubhouse  and  track  at  Long  Branch,  where 
a  man  with  thousands  to  throw  around  could  have  a  fling. 

John  W.  Steele,  the  original  "Coal  Oil  Johnny,"  was  the  sole 
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man  permitted  to  shatter  the  decorum  of  the  Club  House.  Steele, 
as  an  orphan,  had  been  adopted  by  a  farmer  in  Venango  County, 
Pennsylvania  and  inherited  the  farm  when  his  foster  father  died. 
It  turned  out  to  be  fabulously  rich  in  oil  and  it  made  Johnny 
into  such  a  spendthrift  that  "Coal  Oil  Johnny"  has  been  a  sob- 
riquet for  spendthrifts  ever  since.  He  loved  the  theater  and 
showed  his  affection  by  raining  dollar  bills  on  the  stage  during 
performances.  When  the  manager  of  the  Gaylord  Minstrels  ob- 
jected, Steele  bought  the  show,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  hired  a 
train,  and  sent  it  on  tour.  A  month  later  he  showed  up  in  Sara- 
toga Springs  with  his  minstrels,  plus  a  spirited  Negro  brass  band 
he  had  acquired  and  decked  out  in  fancy  military  uniforms.  The 
band's  great  specialty  was  a  reverberating  rendition  of  "Coal  Oil 
Johnny  Was   His  Name." 

Morrissey  made  Steele  leave  his  band  and  minstrel  troupe  out- 
side the  Club  House  grounds,  so  Johnny,  to  show  that  he  was  a 
better  sport  than  Fisk,  dropped  $10,000  in  one  faro  session,  then 
to  the  distant  blare  of  music  flung  another  $10,000  on  a  table 
and  called  on  everybody  in  the  house  to  drink  that  up  on  him. 
Morrissey  let  the  playboy  have  his  way.  Few  patrons  ever  tried  to 
raise  hell  in  his  Clubhouse  and  the  bouncers  had  a  dull  time  of  it. 

The  money  poured  in,  the  Club  House  clearing  $500,000  for 
Morrissey  in  its  first  two  seasons.  In  1872  he  turned  down  half 
a  million  dollars  for  it.  By  1870  there  were  twelve  fashionable 
gambling  houses  going  strong,  but  none  of  them  made  an  ap- 
preciable dent  in  Morrissey's  trade.  He  was  top  dog  and  his  suc- 
cess engendered  envy. 

One  of  his  competitors  was  George  Hill,  a  professional  gambler 
from  New  York  City  and  a  dead  shot  with  pistols.  Each  season  for 
several  years  Hill  sent  strongly  worded  communications  to  Mor- 
rissey that  he  would  shoot  on  sight  if  Old  Smoke  ever  entered 
Hill's  gambling  rooms  back  of  the  Grand  Union.  He  even  chal- 
lenged Old  Smoke  to  try  to  compel  him  to  leave  Saratoga.  Morris- 
sey dismissed  the  disputatious  little  gambler's  challenge  as  nothing 
but  a  bid  for  publicity  and  after  a  while  Hill  became  reconciled 
to  being  small  pumpkins  in  Saratoga  and  gave  up  needling  Old 
Smoke. 
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At  the  Club  House  tables  potent  Republicans  and  Democrats 
forgot  party  lines.  General  Robert  Cumming  Schenck,  a  frequent 
visitor  before  he  became  U.S.  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  must 
have  sharpened  up  on  his  poker  tactics,  for  he  wrote  a  set  of  rules 
and  directions  on  the  great  American  game  for  the  enlightenment 
of  English  court  circles.  Newspapers  back  home  prankishly  re- 
ferred to  him  as  "Poker  Bob,"  and  the  nickname  stuck  and 
injured  his  political  future. 

The  long-time  senator  from  Michigan  and  later  U.S.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Zachariah  Chandler,  was  an  assiduous  client.  So 
was  Simon  Cameron,  boss  of  the  Republican  machine  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Secretary  of  War  in  1861,  and  U.S.  Minister  to  Russia. 
Though  Morrissey's  quarrel  with  Fernando  Wood  over  Demo- 
cratic party  policy  was  acrimonious,  many  of  Wood's  warmest 
supporters  and  his  brother,  Ben,  played  cards  with  Old  Smoke  at 
the  Club  House.  Tweed's  disciples  did  too,  when  Morrissey  was 
feuding  bitterly  with  the  Boss  for  control  of  Tammany  Hall. 

James  Asheton  Bayard,  illustrious  Democrat,  several  times  U.S. 
senator  from  Delaware,  preferred  staying  in  one  of  the  cottages 
on  the  Club  House  grounds  to  any  hotel  in  Saratoga.  Grant,  Sher- 
man, and  Sheridan  all  came  to  the  spa,  attracted  by  the  fast  horses 
and  the  whirl  of  cards  and  chips  at  the  Club  House. 

Afternoon  visitors,  particularly  during  the  last  five  or  six  sum- 
mers of  his  life,  were  likely  to  find  Old  Smoke  out  front  acting  as 
his  own  traffic  cop,  directing  carriages  with  sweeping  and  beckon- 
ing movements  of  a  gigantic  green  umbrella,  and  greeting  every- 
one genially. 

Old  Smoke  loved  playing  host  and  had  built  special  cottages 
for  his  intimate  friends  in  the  upper  social  brackets.  When  he 
was  not  sitting  in  on  a  game,  he  was  walking  from  table  to  table 
and  supervising  the  play  in  the  main  room.  If  the  game  was  big, 
he  occasionally  dealt  faro  for  the  house. 

Society's  sporting  set  —  though  after  1870  the  New  Jersey  Mon- 
mouth track  provided  strong  competition  —  flocked  to  Saratoga. 
Daily  attendance  averaged  ten  thousand  in  1870.  Morrissey  had 
his  own  small  stable  of  four  horses  that  occasionally  carried  his 
colors  to  victory  and  the  gambler-politician  continued  to  be  Num- 
ber 1  bookie  of  Saratoga. 
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The  modern  trend  toward  races  over  short  distances  was  copied 
from  the  English  and  first  developed  in  America  during  Morris- 
sey's  Saratoga  heyday.  Before  that  the  four-mile  heat  had  been 
generally  accepted,  with  horses  trained  to  run  it  three  and  some- 
times five  times  in  a  day.  The  Saratoga  track  was  the  first  to 
feature  the  one-mile  race. 

In  1871  Old  Smoke  added  to  his  sporting  laurels  by  putting  up 
a  large  sum  of  prize  money  for  an  international  rowing  event  on 
Lake  Saratoga.  Amateur  boat  clubs  and  rowing  associations 
existed  wherever  there  was  a  body  of  water  to  support  two  speedy 
rowboats  or  shells.  Regattas  attracted  the  public  by  the  thousand. 
To  the  one  on  Lake  Saratoga  people  came  in  droves  to  see  the 
four  Ward  brothers,  Ellis,  Gilbert,  Joshua,  and  Henry,  take  the 
four-mile  stretch  —  two  miles  to  a  marker  and  two  miles  return 
—  in  the  fast  time  of  twenty-four  minutes  and  forty  seconds.  The 
gambling  tables  at  the  Club  House  were  marked  by  new  faces 
days  before  and  after  the  race,  and  Morrissey  offered  prizes  for 
more  rowing  contests  thereafter. 

Many  top  professional  oarsmen  competed  for  glory  and  purses 
on  Lake  Saratoga  the  next  few  years.  Saratoga's  tourist  trade 
jumped  noticeably.  So  did  Old  Smoke's  gambling  intake. 

Harvard,  Yale,  Brown,  and  Trinity  sent  their  crews  into  com- 
petition on  Massachusetts  waters  before  the  Civil  War.  After  it 
only  Harvard  and  Yale  crews  met  regularly.  Devotees  of  the  sport, 
stimulated  by  growing  interest  in  it  at  this  period,  formed  the 
Rowing  Association  of  American  Colleges  (nine  years  later  re- 
organized as  the  Intercollegiate  Rowing  Association),  and  one  of 
the  first  contests  it  sponsored  was  a  regatta  on  Lake  Saratoga.  Nine 
Eastern  colleges  entered  their  six-oared  shells. 

The  crews  and  their  shells  arrived  weeks  before  the  event  and 
trained  to  the  echo  of  accelerating-  national  interest.  Gamblers 
booked  pools  on  the  races.  But  not  Old  Smoke,  who  had  given  his 
word  to  certain  college  officials  that  there  would  be  no  book- 
making  on  the  amateur  competition  in  his  Club  House.  If  he  lost 
revenue  thereby,  he  was  compensated  by  the  increased  gambling 
that  went  on.  Columbia  won  the  regatta. 

Thirteen  colleges  competed  in  1875  at  the  next  regatta,  and 
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"Pedestrian  Amusements"  (track  and  field  contests)  were  added 
to  make  a  real  sporting  pageant.  The  public  was  delirious;  Sara- 
toga had  never  had  such  excited  crowds. 

The  day  of  the  big  regatta  was  tumultuous.  All  morning  the 
wide  road  from  town  to  the  lake  was  a  one-way  tide  of  commotion, 
vehicles,  and  dust.  Rental  for  even  the  cheapest  buggy  ran  from 
$8  to  $15  and  fancy  pleasure  vehicles  were  $25  and  more.  Mor- 
rissey  had  contributed  $500  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  sprinkling 
the  road  to  keep  the  dust  down.  Sharp  lads  parked  themselves 
along  the  way  with  sponges  and  buckets  of  water.  For  a  slight  fee 
they  would  wipe  the  dust-coated  mouths  of  the  horses.  Gamblers, 
shouting  odds  and  waving  money,  circulated  among  wagons  and 
carriages.  Whole  families  from  neighboring  states  camped  out 
nights  before  beside  the  lake.  A  grandstand  almost  three  thousand 
feet  long  was  reserved  for  political  dignitaries,  leading  sportsmen, 
the  socially  elite. 

Cornell  finished  a  bare  eleven  seconds  ahead  of  Columbia, 
which  edged  Harvard  out  of  second  place  by  three  quarters  of  a 
second. 

The  regatta-track  meet  was  not  held  at  Saratoga  after  1876 
partly  because  of  disagreement  about  using  four-,  six-  or  eight-oar 
shells,  but  mainly  because  Saratoga  Springs  was  regarded  by  the 
strait-laced  as  a  hotbed  of  immorality. 

Morrissey  did  not  let  his  Saratoga  enterprises  interfere  with  his 
gambling  and  political  activities  in  New  York.  Old  Smoke  served 
as  representative  from  New  York  City  in  Washington  from  1866 
to  1870  —  the  only  heavyweight  champion  ever  elected  to  Con- 
gress! During  his  two  terms  he  owned  a  large  interest  in  the 
Congressional  Faro  Bank,  a  gambling  house  on  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue near  Fourteenth  Street.  Though  he  made  friends  with  im- 
portant officials,  including  President  Johnson,  his  record  as  a 
lawmaker  was  far  from  praiseworthy.  The  only  time  he  opened 
his  mouth  from  the  floor  he  delivered  an  indignant  accusation  of 
flagrant  corruption  on  the  part  of  some  congressmen  and  loudly 
offered  to  take  on  any  ten  members  of  the  House  with  his  bare 
fists. 

He  seems  to  have  kept  in  close  touch  with  what  was  happening 
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in  New  York,  especially  when,  in  1867,  the  Anti-Gambling  Society 
managed  to  stage  successful  raids  against  several  of  the  city's  better 
gambling  houses. 

Morrissey  saw  to  it  that  the  money  raised  by  the  gamblers  to 
fight  the  anti-gamblers  was  prudently  doled  out  to  the  special 
agents  of  the  reformers  and  the  police.  For  some  years  there  were 
no  further  raids. 

Many  gambling-house  proprietors  paid  substantial  tribute 
money  to  Morrissey  before  each  election.  Some  of  this  money  he 
pocketed  as  compensation  for  the  time  and  labor  required  to 
collect  from  the  boys,  but  most  of  it  went  into  Tammany's  cam- 
paign fund.  The  tribute  brought  the  gamblers  protection  from 
the  Tammany-controlled  police. 

By  1870  Morrissey  held  a  position  almost  equal  to  that  of  Boss 
Tweed  and  Honest  John  Kelly.  Curiously,  his  reputation  as  a 
square  dealer  and  regular  fellow  earned  him  a  good  press  and  the 
singular  privilege  of  answering  space  in  any  paper  that  assailed 
him  in  its  columns. 

Peace  in  the  Wigwam  was  disrupted  that  same  year  when  Mor- 
rissey and  Boss  Tweed  fell  out  and  Morrissey  broke  With  Tam- 
many to  become  a  leader  of  the  formidable  Young  Democracy 
group  composed  mainly  of  his  personal  followers,  dissident  Tam- 
manyites,  and  some  independent  Democrats.  In  a  vicious  intra- 
party  Tammany  struggle  Tweed  was  overturned  and  Honest  John 
Kelly  took  his  place. 

The  Tiger  was  weakened  until  Samuel  J.  Tilden  prevailed  on 
Morrissey  to  return  several  years  later.  Kelly  found  out,  however, 
that  Old  Smoke  would  truckle  to  no  leader  and  knew  that  his 
following  was  so  strong  he  could  afford  to  act  independently.  As 
a  historian  of  Tammany  Hall  noted,  Morrissey's  political  disposi- 
tion "was  toward  eccentricity  rather  than  obedience,  for  his  per- 
sonal experience  as  a  prize  fighter  and  gambler  had  taught  him 
independence."  In  1875  Old  Smoke  again  severed  relations  with 
Tammany.  This  time  it  was  for  good  and,  to  make  it  technically 
legal,  Kelly  had  the  gambler-politician  expelled  from  Tammany 
Hall. 

Morrissey  hit  back  promptly. 
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There  was  an  election  coming  up  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  the 
Tammany  citadel  that  had  twice  elected  Boss  Tweed  to  the  state 
senate.  Other  districts  might  waver,  but  the  faithful  Fourth  always 
came  through  for  Tammany  with  at  least  eleven  thousand  votes, 
and  when  Old  Smoke  announced  that  he  would  run  in  the  Fourth 
Ward,  most  political  dopesters  decided  that  he  was  playing  a 
losing  game. 

Morrissey  won  by  almost  four  thousand  votes.  Tammany  Hall 
was  flabbergasted  and  its  sachem,  Honest  John  Kelly,  aghast  when 
irritated  Tammanyites  found  the  Fourth  Ward  "guilty  of  sending 
a  vicious  thug,  a  rowdy  prize  fighter  and  a  notorious  gambler  to 
the  State  Senate."  This  sort  of  criticism  so  nettled  Morrissey  that 
he  announced  in  1877  that  he  would  run  again  for  state  senator, 
this  time  in  the  fashionable  Seventh  District,  against  a  Tammany 
candidate,  August  Schell,  director  of  the  Vanderbilt  railroad 
interests. 

Campaign  oratory  was  hot  and  abusive.  One  of  Schell's  cam- 
paign speakers  summed  up  a  harangue  against  Morrissey:  "I  know 
of  nothing  .  .  .  that  could  do  more  to  destroy  virtue  in  the  minds 
of  the  young,  than  the  election  of  John  Morrissey  from  one  of  the 
most  respectable,  literary  and  high-toned  districts  of  the  city."  But 
the  Republicans,  independent  voters,  and  anti-Tammany  men 
preferred  Morrissey  to  Schell  and  Tammany.  Old  Smoke  won  by 
a  larger  majority  than  he  had  got  in  the  Fourth. 

Morrissey  in  the  '70s  was  not  rated  so  much  a  gambler  as  a 
"sporting  man"  and  as  such  helped  set  the  loud  style  in  clothes 
characteristic  of  the  Flash  Age.  He  wore  a  swallow-tailed  coat, 
striped  trousers,  a  beaver  hat,  patent-leather  shoes,  and  white  kid 
gloves.  Diamond  studs  gave  him  the  stamp  of  money  and  class  and 
importance.  The  larger  the  diamonds,  the  greater  the  man,  and 
Morrissey's  shirt  stud  was  worth  $5000.  His  beautiful  wife  glit- 
tered by  his  side  and  carried  solid  gold  opera  glasses,  set  with 
diamonds  and  monogrammed  in  matched  pearls,  that  had  cost  her 
husband  $4500. 

New  York  City  was  wide  open  and  having  a  wonderful  time. 
Some  of  its  giddiest,  gaudiest  hours  were  spent  at  Harry  Hill's 
Dance  House,  five  minutes'  walk  from  Police  Headquarters,  near 
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Broadway  and  Houston.  A  large  red  and  blue  glass  lantern  hung 
in  front  of  the  two-story  wood  building  to  which  men  paid  an 
entrance  fee  and  ladies  were  admitted  free  —  the  ladies  invariably 
being  sisters  of  the  pavement.  A  Punch-and-Judy  show  entertained 
customers  between  dances  with  dialogue  calculated  to  make  even 
the  most  blase  blush.  But  the  highlight  of  many  a  night  at  Harry 
Hill's  was  a  Virginia  reel.  The  girls  would  strip  in  time  with  the 
music,  handing  one  garment  after  another  to  their  delighted  part- 
ners. No  crimes  were  ever  committed  in  the  dance  hall  during  its 
quarter  century  of  existence,  but  customers  were  decoyed  by  the 
women  or  followed  by  criminals  once  they  left  the  premises. 

The  rules  were  simple.  Men  who  did  not  dance  had  to  leave, 
and  every  man  was  obliged  to  buy  drinks  for  himself  and  his 
partner  after  every  dance.  A  journalist  wrote:  "It  is  the  pride  of 
Harry  Hill  that  judges,  lawyers,  merchants,  politicians,  members 
of  Congress  and  of  the  Legislature,  doctors  and  other  professional 
men,  visit  and  patronize  his  place." 

In  1870  newspapers  were  full  of  accounts  of  holdups  and  open 
prostitution  in  the  city.  Police  Superintendent  Kennedy,  conscien- 
tious and  honest,  found  his  hands  tied  by  venal  police  and  poli- 
ticians. But  he  tried.  On  January  7  he  issued  General  Order  597, 
which  initiated  a  series  of  raids  against  dens  of  vice,  the  brothels, 
dance  halls,  so-called  concert  saloons  and  panel  cribs  (where  a 
prostitute's  accomplice  hid  behind  a  panel  in  a  room  of  assigna- 
tion and  rifled  her  customer's  wallet  while  he  was  in  bed  with 
her).  The  women  taken  in  the  raids  wore  nothing  but  a  shawl  or 
cloak  to  cover  their  nakedness.  Despite  Kennedy's  efforts  to  clean 
house,  dishonest  policemen,  corrupt  judges,  and  crooked  poli- 
ticians saw  to  it  that  most  of  the  prostitutes  arrested  were  freed 
for  lack  of  evidence. 

The  gambling  houses  were  not  seriously  invaded,  as  they  were 
too  well  protected  politically.  Their  greatest  protection  came  from 
police  commissioners  who  owed  their  jobs  to  men  like  Morrissey 
and  who  bent  every  effort  to  prevent  earnest  police  chiefs  from 
carrying  on  drives  against  the  gambling  houses.  A  retired  chief 
of  police  remembered  "on  one  occasion,  shortly  after  my  appoint- 
ment as  superintendent,  taking  vigorous  steps  to  shut  up  all  the 
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known  gambling-houses  in  the  city.  Evidence  —  conclusive  evi- 
dence —  was  secured  against  many  individuals  who  stood  high  in 
the  community,  and  warrants  were  about  to  be  issued  for  their 
arrest.  But  there  was  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way,  and  one  which 
I  could  not  surmount.  The  police  commissioners  stepped  forward 
and  passed  a  resolution  prohibiting  me  from  taking  any  proceed- 
ings against  gamblers  without  first  consulting  them  and  leaving 
the  whole  evidence  before  them.  That  resolution  remained  on 
the  books  some  time,  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  proper 
enforcement  of  the  statute  was  rendered  next  to  impossible." 

The  Flash  Age  ended  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  when  the 
panic  of  1873  induced  an  era  of  hard  times.  The  poor  went 
hungry  and  grumbled  while  the  middle  class  turned  to  religion 
and  the  evangelical  meetings  of  Dwight  Moody  and  Ira  Sankey, 
but  in  the  face  of  hunger  and  uplift  there  were  still  people  who 
liked  to  gamble.  Most  of  the  better  gambling  houses  survived  and 
did  well  and  their  proprietors  continued  to  pay  police  protection, 
the  lifeblood  of  their  business. 

The  end  of  the  Flash  Age  did  not  topple  Morrissey  from  his 
throne.  In  New  York  he  could  always  be  found  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Hoffman  House,  where  he  mingled  with  theatrical  people, 
young  bloods,  prosperous  liquor  merchants,  sportsmen,  and  other 
big-time  professional  gamblers.  During  a  sports  event  or  national 
election  the  lobby  became  a  smoke-filled  arena  with  Morrissey 
holding  stakes  for  the  men  who  made  huge  wagers  on  the  event. 

In  the  electoral  battle  between  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes  in  1876,  the  stakes  given  Morrissey  amounted  to 
$100,000.  This  was  the  first  time  in  American  history  that  a  pop- 
ular vote  in  a  presidential  election  did  not  coincide  with  the 
electoral-college  vote,  and  Morrissey  called  all  bets  off  but  de- 
ducted his  3-percent  commission. 

Morrissey  had  made  the  front  pages  at  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion in  St.  Louis  that  year.  In  Lindell's  Hotel  lobby  Tammany 
delegates  noisily  predicted  that  Tilden  would  not  be  nominated 
and,  if  nominated,  would  not  carry  New  York. 

Old  Smoke  climbed  on  a  chair  and  shouted,  "$10  or  $100,000 
that  Tilden  will  carry  New  York  if  this  convention  nominates 
him." 
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Edward  Kearney,  a  rich  contractor  and  follower  of  Honest 
John,  took  $10,000  of  the  $100,000.  Both  Morrissey  and  Kearney 
pulled  $5000  from  their  pockets  and  posted  it  as  a  forfeit,  each 
agreeing  to  put  up  his  other  $5000  if  Tilden  were  nominated. 
Morrissey  offered  to  bet  $100,000  more  but  there  were  no  takers, 
so  he  offered  odds  of  $100,000  to  $80,000,  $50,000  to  $40,000  on 
the  same  proposition.  The  anti-Tilden  forces  were  intimidated 
and  nobody  stepped  up  to  take  his  odds,  so  Morrissey  taunted 
them  by  offering  $5000  to  $500.  He  stepped  down  in  disgust  when 
there  were  no  takers. 

The  onetime  Troy  urchin  had  gone  far.  As  a  notable  national 
figure  he  cherished  an  old  dream  now  —  to  settle  in  Troy  as 
neighbor  and  friend  of  the  Hudson  River  aristocrats,  the  "nice 
people"  of  the  city.  He  meant  to  be  quality  and  he  set  out  to  buy 
or  build  a  home  on  Troy's  society  hill.  New  York  City  accepted 
him,  but  Troy  was  conservatively  aloof.  The  swells  joined  forces 
to  buy  the  house  Morrissey  wanted  and  obstructed  him  at  every 
turn  when  he  tried  to  buy  land.  Morrissey  naively  believed  at 
first  that  they  were  motivated  by  hopes  of  profits  but  when  he 
offered  $10,000  more  than  a  piece  of  property  was  worth  the  agent 
felt  compelled  to  tell  him  that  he  was  not  wanted. 

Humiliated  and  furious,  Morrissey  bought  a  lot  close  to  the 
exclusive  section  and  built  a  soap  factory  on  it.  It  gave  off  a  dis- 
agreeable stench  and  the  wind  did  the  rest.  The  knowledge  of  the 
snobs'  discomfort  was  balm  to  his  wounded  pride.  The  snobs  ate 
crow  when  he  sold  them  the  factory  at  a  fantastic  price. 

Morrissey  had  won  his  campaign  against  Schell,  electioneering 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  at  the  cost  of 
his  health.  Asthma  and  a  throat  infection  bothered  him  and  his 
kidneys  and  stomach  were  in  bad  shape.  He  and  his  wife  went 
south  for  a  couple  of  months,  but  he  was  not  much  improved 
when  he  came  home  and  went  to  Saratoga  to  get  ready  for  the 
coming  season.  Pneumonia  finished  him  on  May  1,  1878,  at  the 
age  of  forty-seven,  a  few  days  after  he  declared  to  his  wife  that 
"no  man  can  ever  say  that  I  turned  a  dishonest  card  or  struck  a 
foul  blow." 

Sickness  had  prevented  Morrissey  from  taking  his  seat  in  the 
state  senate  but  the  legislature  adjourned  when  news  of  his  death 
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reached  Albany.  In  New  York  the  flag  at  City  Hall  was  lowered  to 
half  mast.  He  was  buried  in  Troy  and  nearly  twenty  thousand 
stood  in  the  rain  to  watch  his  coffin  pass. 

The  New  York  papers,  with  only  one  exception,  said  nothing 
but  good.  The  Herald  gave  him  seven  columns;  the  Times  three 
and  a  half.  The  Nation  alone  could  see  nothing  glorious  in  the 
gambler-politician.  To  most  Americans,  Morrissey's  life  was  a 
golden  success  story,  a  symbol  of  what  a  man  could  do  in  this  land 
of  opportunity. 


Chapter  IV 


The  Serpent 


L 


OTTERIES  were  endemic  in  the  U.S.  during  the  nine- 
teenth century.  By  1827  New  York  had  two  hundred 
lottery  offices.  Visitors,  according  to  one  newspaper,  had 
the  impression  that  "one-half  of  the  citizens  got  their 
living  by  affording  opportunity  to  the  rest." 

All  over  the  country  dreamers  loitered  around  the  lot- 
tery ticket  offices  waiting  for  a  number  drawn  from  the 
wheel  to  bring  them  a  prize.  The  poor  who  could  afford 
no  other  form  of  gambling  bought  shares  in  a  single  ticket, 
down  to  a  sixteenth. 

At  least  one  grand  lottery  drawing  was  held  each  week 
during  1830,  with  prizes  totaling  almost  $10,000,000. 
The  next  year  more  than  $53,000,000  was  realized  by 
the  420  state-operated  lotteries  of  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia,  and  by 
Delaware  and  North  Carolina,  which  ran  joint  lotteries. 

One  out  of  every  four  tickets,  on  the  average,  won  an 
encouraging   token   prize   and   the    top   ticket   might   be 
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worth  15  per  cent  of  the  entire  take.  In  a  big  lottery  first  prize 
could  be  $100,000  with  a  second  prize  of  $50,000  and  a  third  of 
$10,500.  Drawings  were  spread  out  as  long  as  possible  to  enhance 
the  value  of  tickets.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  $6.00  ticket  to 
achieve  a  value  of  $20  when  the  grand  prize  remained  to  be  won. 

The  first  major  American  racket,  from  which  policy  and  num- 
bers directly  descended,  was  side-line  lottery  betting  camouflaged 
as  "insurance."  Players  bet  that  a  particular  number  would  come 
up.  Higher  odds  were  paid  off  to  the  "insured,"  who  had  put  their 
money  on  a  prize-winning  number.  Since  neither  newspapers, 
which  devoted  columns  to  the  progress  of  lotteries,  nor  lottery 
managers  reported  any  but  the  winning  numbers,  lottery  insur- 
ance agents  hired  watchers  to  keep  track  of  every  number  drawn 
from  the  wheel.  Watchers  dispatched  runners,  usually  every  hour, 
with  lists  of  these  numbers  to  the  insurance  office,  where  agents 
paid  out  a  small  portion  of  the  millions  they  collected  in  tiny 
sums. 

When  the  states  tried  to  put  an  end  to  the  racket,  and  New 
York  even  made  agents  liable  to  a  $2000  fine  or  a  year  in  prison, 
these  sharps  merely  locked  the  doors  of  their  offices  and  continued 
to  do  business  "in  secret." 

The  unscrupulous  also  sold  the  unsuspecting  tickets  that  had 
been  drawn  on  previous  days,  or  ran  crooked  private  lotteries. 

As  a  result  of  abuses  anti-lottery  groups  multiplied  and  became 
active.  Charles  Baldwin,  editor  of  The  Republican  Chronicle,  in 
New  York,  published  an  expose  of  a  crude  swindle  in  which  a 
certain  ticket,  drawn  on  a  specified  day,  had  been  "insured  high 
in  several  different  places."  On  examination,  he  said,  another 
ticket  pulled  from  a  wheel  to  draw  $10,000  was  not  clean  and 
new  but  looked  "as  if  it  had  been  in  the  pocket  several  days."  On 
occasions,  he  claimed,  a  number  drawn  from  the  wheel  —  actually 
a  drum  —  was  withheld  by  the  submanager  while  a  confederate 
tried  to  buy  the  matching  ticket  in  the  market.  If  it  had  already 
been  sold,  the  conspirators  could  insure  the  number  heavily 
before  the  submanager  replaced  the  stolen  number  on  an  ap- 
pointed day. 

Baldwin's  charges  brought  on  a  grand-jury  investigation  during 
which  he  was  sued  for  libel.  He  was  vindicated  when  several  cases 
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of  fraud  came  to  light  —  including  one  in  which  a  submanager 
had  contrived  it  so  that  a  ticket  he  held  with  a  friend  won  $35,000. 

When  measures  passed  by  their  legislatures  failed  to  stop  fraud 
and  dishonesty,  most  states,  after  a  long  span  of  pusillanimity, 
ended  their  lotteries.  By  1835  anti-lottery  provisions  had  been 
written  into  the  penal  codes  in  many  states  and  legal  lotteries 
largely  became  a  thing  of  the  past. 

A  colossal  and  corrupt  exception  to  this  was  the  richest  and 
most  politically  powerful  lottery  that  ever  flourished  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  run  by  the  Louisiana  Lottery  Company  and 
known  simply  as  "The  Serpent." 

Into  the  new  constitution  of  Louisiana,  impoverished  by  the 
Civil  War,  was  written:  "The  legislature  shall  have  power  to 
license  the  selling  of  lottery  tickets  and  the  keeping  of  gambling 
houses."  The  ball  began  to  roll  and  on  August  11,  1869,  the 
Louisiana  Lottery  Company  was  chartered  and  entitled  to  operate 
for  twenty-five  years,  provided  that  it  paid  the  state  $40,000  a  year 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Charity  Hospital  in  New  Orleans. 

The  popularity  of  the  Havana  Lottery,  which  sold  as  many 
tickets  in  New  Orleans  as  at  home,  was  such  that  carrier  pigeons 
flew  from  Cuba  each  month  with  a  list  of  the  drawings  and  the 
names  of  the  eleven  winners  of  big  prizes.  The  state  had  tried  to 
get  in  on  a  share  of  this  business,  but  ticket  sellers  did  not  keep 
strict  or  honest  records  and  avoided  paying  more  than  they  had 
to.  Now,  to  protect  the  home  lottery  from  Cuban  competition, 
Louisiana  prohibited  sale  of  all  outside  lottery  tickets. 

The  $40,000  annually  assured  from  the  lottery  only  made  the 
state  legislature  greedy  for  further  income  from  its  gambling 
citizens.  The  legislators  passed  a  law  permitting  public  gambling 
houses  to  operate  for  a  $5000  yearly  fee.  Unlike  earlier  licensing 
laws,  this  one  imposed  no  restrictions  and  guaranteed  the  cus- 
tomers no  protection  against  crooked  games  on  legal  premises. 

"Within  a  few  weeks,"  wrote  John  Quinn  of  the  new  law,  "St. 
Charles  Street  blossomed  into  one  vast  gambling  hell.  These  re- 
sorts, some  forty  in  number,  and  popularly  known  as  the  'forty 
thieves'  did  a  'land  office  business.'  They  were  open  night  and 
day  from  the  ground  floor  up.  .  .  .  There  were  no  screens,  the 
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saloons  opening  immediately  on  the  street;  no  limit  was  fixed, 
and  boys  and  octogenarians  were  alike  welcomed." 

The  local  professionals  resented  the  competition  that  flooded 
into  the  wide-open  city  from  other  states.  The  public  was  fleeced 
and  the  general  reputation  of  the  New  Orleans  fraternity  was 
damaged  by  newly  arrived  "skin"  gamblers  like  the  ante-bellum 
river  sharps.  The  resident  gamblers,  rather  than  reformers  of  the 
community,  took  steps  to  repeal  the  law  that  made  their  business 
legitimate. 

Deciding  to  rid  the  city  of  invaders,  they  were  able  to  apply 
enough  political  pressure  to  have  the  licensing  law  recinded.  The 
state  auditor  refunded  fees  already  paid  in  and  there  was  an 
exodus  of  neAvcomers.  The  old  pros  resumed  their  system  of  pay- 
ing bribes  to  the  police  instead  of  licensing  fees  to  the  state, 
making  "some  pretense  ...  at  secrecy,  although  the  houses  were 
all  well  known,  and  one  could  hear  in  the  street  below  the  rattle 
of  chips  and  the  droning  call  of  the  dealer." 

No  such  reverses  beset  the  Louisiana  Lottery  Company's  course, 
although  the  anti-lottery,  anti-carpetbag  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  thundered  that  it  was  "conceived  in  the  miscegenation 
of  reconstruction  and  born  in  iniquity."  The  company  began  with 
a  capital  of  $250,000  and  the  stock  sank  from  a  par  of  $100  as  low 
as  $35  a  share  on  the  New  Orleans  Exchange  during  its  early  days, 
but  soon  after  its  incorporation  the  franchise  of  the  company 
passed  to  Messrs.  HoAvard  and  Simmons.  With  HoAvard  as  man- 
ager, the  capital  stock  Avas  fixed  at  $1,000,000  with  10,000  shares 
outstanding,  and  it  began  to  boom. 

At  first  lottery  tickets  Avere  sold  only  in  the  state,  mainly  in  New 
Orleans,  where  the  company  maintained  180  places  for  the  popu- 
lation to  purchase  them,  and  drawings  Avere  daily.  By  1877  tickets 
Avere  sold  in  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union.  There  were 
tAvo  "grand  extraordinary"  semiannual  drawings  and  ten  monthly 
ones  that  created  as  much  national  interest  as  the  Kentucky 
Derby. 

The  daily-except-Sunday  draAvings  Avere  largely  for  the  con- 
tinued benefit  of  NeAv  Orleans  players,  Avith  pay-offs  generally  on 
the  ternary  combination  of  numbers.  Company  shops,  in  areas 
trafficked  by  Avorkers  and  where  Avomen  and  servants  did  house- 
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hold  shopping,  peddled  dream  books  and  fortunetelling  slips  to 
encourage  a  state  of  credulity.  The  shops  worked  with  at  least  an 
edge  of  20  to  40  per  cent  over  the  players,  and  one  newspaper,  a 
bitter  opponent  of  the  Louisiana  Lottery,  claimed  that  the  odds 
were  1  in  67,525  when  75  numbers  were  in  the  wheel. 

Nothing  discouraged  the  policy  addicts,  and  Charles  Howard, 
brains  of  the  company,  saw  to  it  that  everything  was  done  to  pro- 
mote a  benign  public  image  of  The  Serpent.  The  company  lav- 
ishly supported  charity  and  public  works,  newspapers  were  bought 
outright  or  influenced  by  the- company's  heavy  advertising,  and  a 
political  machine,  with  the  company's  fortunes  its  primary  con- 
cern, was  carefully  built  up.  The  best  legal  talent  represented  the 
company  against  rivals  and  anti-lottery  elements  wherever  its 
tickets  were  sold,  and  men  prominent  in  public  or  financial  life 
were  assiduously  courted. 

When  the  friendly  administration  of  Radicals,  or  "carpetbag- 
gers," under  Governor  Packard,  who  had  not  only  backed  the 
Lottery  Company  but  insured  its  monopoly,  was  threatened, 
Howard  and  his  associates  "played  it  right."  The  public  was  anti- 
carpetbag,  so  the  company  cheerfully  poured  in  a  reputed  $250,000 
to  oust  Packard  and  to  establish  in  office  Francis  T.  Nicholls, 
former  high  officer  in  the  Confederate  Army  and  the  darling  of 
the  Democrats  and  other  white-supremacy  supporters.  Less  than 
two  years  later  they  had  cause  to  regret  Nicholls's  political  victory. 

Three  times  in  1879  the  company  fought  for  its  life:  first  when 
the  state  legislature  deprived  it  of  its  charter;  secondly  when  it 
victoriously  contested  this  action  in  a  federal  court;  thirdly  when 
the  state  constitutional  convention  granted  legal  life  to  the  com- 
pany until  1895.  Miles  of  print  and  countless  thousands  of  dollars 
were  mobilized  for  favorable  publicity.  In  the  end  The  Serpent 
won  its  case  but  lost  its  monopoly.  This  hampered  the  company 
only  theoretically,  as  no  other  lottery  ever  managed  to  get  started. 

Hiring  two  of  the  South's  most  admired  war  heroes,  Generals 
Pierre  G.  T.  Beauregard  and  Jubal  A.  Early,  to  supervise  the 
drawings  was  a  shrewd  move  to  promote  public  confidence.  Their 
nationally  acknowledged  integrity  lent  respectability  and  prestige 
to  the  proceedings.  Whether  each  was  paid  $10,000  or  $30,000 
annually  for  one  day's  work  a  month  is  not  certain,  but  either  sum 
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was  good  pay  for  out-of-work  generals  and  worth  it  to  the  com- 
pany. The  state  of  Louisiana  ratified  the  1879  constitution  and 
the  lottery  company  from  then  on  advertised  itself  as  "the  only 
lottery  in  any  State  ever  voted  on  and  endorsed  by  the  people." 

Monthly  and  semimonthly  drawings  became  great  public  cere- 
monies, conducted  in  the  Charles  Theatre  before  a  large  audience. 
The  wheel  at  the  center  of  the  stage  was  six  feet  in  diameter  and 
through  its  glass  walls  could  be  seen  100,000  numbers,  each  in  a 
rubber  tube.  The  money  wheel  was  smaller  and  held  slips,  each  in 
its  own  tube,  numbered  with  the  amount  to  be  given  as  prizes. 
The  wheels  were  locked  and  spun  before  and  after  each  drawing. 
The  generals  watched  as  a  blindfolded  boy  drew  tickets  from  the 
big  wheel  and  another  boy  pulled  prize  prices  out  of  the  smaller 
one.  General  Early  usually  called  out  the  winning  numbers  and 
General  Beauregard  read  off  the  sums  of  prize  money.  Three  solid 
citizens  presided  at  the  daily  drawings  of  tickets  carrying  three 
printed  numbers  and  "policy"  tickets  on  which  purchasers  wrote 
their  own  combinations  of  three  numbers.  Players  paid  25  cents, 
50  cents,  or  $1;  75  to  78  numbers  went  into  the  wheel  and  11 
to  14  numbers  were  drawn  for  the  printed  tickets.  Winning  policy 
tickets  were  determined  by  "gigs,"  "saddles,"  or  "day  numbers." 

Charles  Howard  continued  to  see  that  liberal  donations  were 
made  in  the  company's  name  for  all  sorts  of  "good  works."  One 
gift  was  of  $350,000  to  turn  the  Metairie  race  course  into  the 
lovely,  landscaped  Metairie  Cemetery.  The  story  goes  that  Howard, 
refused  membership  in  the  exclusive  racing  club,  had  vowed  to 
make  the  course  a  resting  place  for  dead  rather  than  living  snobs. 

After  Howard's  own  death  his  family  continued  to  court  favor 
for  the  lottery  company  by  building  the  Howard  Memorial  Li- 
brary. Miss  Anne  T.  Howard  paid  $155,000  for  the  building  in 
addition  to  giving  books  and  equipment.  Another  relative  spent 
$40,000  for  the  Confederate  Memorial  Building  next  door.  Under 
President  M.  A.  Dauphin,  who  succeeded  Howard,  the  company 
came  up  with  $200,000  when  floods  several  times  threatened  river 
districts,  and  gave  New  Orleans  $65,000  to  raise  its  levees.  Money 
was  forthcoming  for  asylums,  for  the  relief  of  epidemics,  and  for 
the  cleanly  purposes  of  the  Auxiliary  Sanitary  Committee,  which 
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wanted  to  set  up  free  public  baths  and  to  have  the  city's  gutters 
washed  regularly. 

By  1890  a  share  of  stock  in  the  Louisiana  Lottery  Company  sold 
on  the  exchange  for  $1400.  A  whole  ticket  for  either  of  the  two 
"grand  extraordinary"  drawings  cost  $40  and  an  anti-lottery  group 
claimed  that  The  Serpent  sold  an  annual  $1,250,000  worth  of 
written  policy  tickets  alone. 

If  all  tickets  to  all  drawings  had  been  sold  the  company  would 
have  stood  to  handle  $51,000,000,  but  this  never  happened.  About 
70  per  cent  of  the  monthly  tickets,  the  chief  source  of  income, 
were  generally  disposed  of  in  spite  of  the  miserable  odds  to  a 
public  enticed  by  the  possibility  of  winning  $3750  for  a  25-cent 
ticket,  $7500  for  50  cents,  $15,000  for  $1,  and  $30,000  for  $20. 
Though  no  one  had  a  legal  right  to  check  its  books,  The  Serpent 
showed,  by  1889,  an  annual  profit  of  $13,000,000,  and  dividends 
moved  up  accordingly,  110  per  cent  in  1887  to  170  per  cent  in 
1889.  An  estimated  five  million  people  outside  Louisiana  bought 
full  or  part  tickets  each  year  and  accounted  for  more  than  half  the 
work  done  by  the  New  Orleans  Post  Office. 

Litigation  was  frequent.  Whenever  there  was  trouble  in  the 
Louisiana  legislature,  the  company's  slush  fund  took  care  of  the 
expenses  of  making  a  majority  see  it  their  way.  Many  legislators 
also  had  their  favorite  constituents  or  poorer  kinsfolk  on  The  Ser- 
pent's pay  roll,  for  the  employment  policy  of  the  company  re- 
quired that  an  applicant  be  recommended  for  a  job  by  two 
members  of  the  legislature  or  other  prominent  men. 

To  sweeten  the  national  press,  The  Serpent  had  spread  money 
all  over  the  country  for  newspaper  advertisements.  One  ungrateful 
recipient  of  this  largess,  Colonel  A.  K.  McClure,  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Times,  was  so  incensed  Avhen  he  found  that  $50,000 
was  spent  in  his  city  "notwithstanding  the  law  of  Pennsylvania 
that  prohibited  such  advertisements"  that  he  took  the  matter-  to 
court.  Further  incensed  by  the  court's  decision  that  no  penalty 
attached  to  the  publisher  for  accepting  such  illegal  advertising 
and  the  opposition  of  men  "certainly  not  influenced  solely  by 
their  regard  for  public  interests,"  he  battled  editorially  until  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  enacted  a  new  law  penalizing  publishers 
of  lottery  ads. 
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The  company  took  immediate  steps  to  maintain  its  Pennsyl- 
vania revenue,  prevent  other  states  from  following  suit,  and  to 
revenge  itself  on  Colonel  McClure  by  filing  suit  against  the 
Times.  When  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania sustained  McClure,  the  lottery  company  applied  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  review,  counting  on  a  two-  or  three-year  delay, 
during  which  time  it  could  keep  right  on  advertising  and  selling 
tickets  in  Pennsylvania. 

Then  Colonel  McClure  was  invited  to  New  Orleans  by  Mr. 
Burke,  editor  of  the  Times  Democrat,  a  paper  completely  con- 
trolled by  The  Serpent.  The  New  Orleans  Exposition  was  in 
trouble,  said  Mr.  Burke,  and  the  directors  wished  to  confer  with 
the  colonel. 

As  McClure's  train  pulled  into  New  Orleans,  he  was  served 
with  a  writ  issued  by  the  United  States  District  Court  at  the 
request  of  the  Louisiana  Lottery  Company,  which  asked  $100,000 
for  libel. 

McClure  knew  the  pickle  he  was  in.  His  old  friend,  Colonel 
Rivers,  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  could  not  even  recommend  an 
honest  and  capable  lawyer  to  handle  his  case.  "We  are  all  in  it 
here,"  he  admitted,  but  did  arrange  for  Governor  Nicholls,  no 
admirer  of  The  Serpent,  to  come  to  see  McClure  that  evening. 

"The  Governor,"  said  McClure,  "confessed  that  he  did  not  see 
how  it  was  possible  for  me  to  escape  without  paying  a  round  sum 
in  damages  to  the  Lottery  Company;  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
community  was  with  the  lottery;  that  the  officials  of  the  city, 
executive  and  judicial,  were  generally  in  sympathy  with  them, 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  a  jury  that  would  not 
resolve  all  doubts  in  their  favor;  and  finally  concluded  that  I 
should  get  an  adjustment  on  the  best  basis  I  could."  Rather  hope- 
lessly the  governor  did  recommend  a  Mr.  J.  McConnell  as  one  of 
the  very  few  good  lawyers  in  New  Orleans  who  might  conduct  a 
competent  legal  fight  against  the  lottery  company. 

The  story  of  McClure's  being  served  with  the  writ,  given  to  the 
AP  by  President  Dauphin  of  the  Louisiana  Lottery,  had  hit  Page 
One  of  papers  all  across  the  country.  A  number  of  important  men 
in  New  Orleans  and  elsewhere,  most  of  them  strangers  to  Mc- 
Clure,  visited  or  telegraphed  him  to  offer  help.  Before  breakfast 
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next  morning  three  lawyers  came  to  tell  him  that  the  New 
Orleans  bar  would  take  his  case  at  no  fee.  A  publisher  in  another 
state  wired  offering  "$50,000  to  your  credit  in  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional Bank  for  any  security  you  may  be  required  to  give." 

McClure  consulted  Lawyer  McConnell,  who  confessed  "that 
there  seemed  to  be  no  possible  means  of  escape  from  judgment, 
as  the  Judges,  the  Marshal  who  draws  the  jurors,  and  the  com- 
munity generally  were  in  sympathy  with  the  Louisiana  Lottery, 
which  was  lavish  in  its  beneficent  gifts  to  charity  and  to  the 
public."  An  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  seemed  the  only  chance. 

Back  in  Philadelphia,  the  colonel  had  Rufus  E.  Shapley,  a 
gifted  legal  eagle,  frame  a  plea,  published  in  a  seventy-six-page 
pamphlet,  claiming  $25,000  damages  and  justifying  his  alleged 
libel.  A  list  of  formal  questions  was  filed  in  court  for  Dauphin.  If 
he  answered  truthfully,  he  would  lay  the  company,  himself,  and 
all  his  agents  open  to  legal  proceedings  in  virtually  every  state  and 
territory  where  lotteries  were  punishable  by  imprisonment  and 
fines. 

The  lottery  company  had  not  foreseen  that  McClure  would 
take  the  aggressive  and  carry  the  judgment  straight  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  legality  of  the  company's  charter  might  be 
denied  in  the  course  of  such  an  appeal.  The  colonel  was  ap- 
proached to  drop  his  suit,  which  he  agreed  to  do  if  the  lottery 
company  paid  him  $8500  to  cover  his  expenses.  A  check  was 
delivered  within  twenty-four  hours. 

However,  echoes  of  the  libel  suits  had  affected  United  States 
congressmen  during  the  unfavorable  publicity  for  The  Serpent. 
They  saw  the  Louisiana  Lottery  Company  as  controlling  the  Amer- 
ican press,  the  Government  itself,  and  anybody  or  anything  that 
stood  in  its  way.  A  battle  was  undertaken  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  enact  more  stringent  postal  laws  that  would  prevent 
the  buying  and  selling  of  lottery  tickets  via  the  U.S.  mails. 

The  Louisiana  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1879  had 
granted  the  lottery  company  a  franchise  to  run  till  January  1, 
1895,  but  in  1890  the  company's  top  officials  decided  to  make 
certain  of  its  future  in  advance.  In  a  letter  dated  April  17  and 
published  in  the  New  Orleans  Daily  Express,  John  A.  Morris,  an 
old  associate  of  Howard's  and  one  of  the  main  stockholders  of  the 
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company,  wrote:  "At  the  approaching  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
this  State,  I  shall  submit  a  proposition  for  the  privilege  of  main- 
taining a  lottery  in  Louisiana.  ...  I  will  offer  to  pay  the  State, 
quarterly  in  advance,  the  sum  of  $500,000  per  annum  for  the 
franchise  for  twenty-five  years.  This  annual  license  of  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  I  would  propose  to  have  devoted:  One-third  to  the 
public  school  system  of  the  State;  one-third  to  existing  charitable 
institutions  and  such  others  as  may  be  created;  and  the  remaining 
third  to  the  construction,  maintenance  and  repairs  of  levees  .  .  ." 

Governor  Nicholls  promptly  opposed  granting  the  charter. 
Morris  rebutted  by  publicly  offering  to  double  the  $500,000.  At 
this,  one  Neugass  of  London  got  into  the  act  by  submitting  a  bid 
of  $1,250,000  a  year  for  the  lottery  franchise  in  the  state.  Morris 
met  the  offer. 

A  pro-lottery  stalwart,  Representative  S.  O.  Shattuck,  on  June 
4  introduced  a  bill  that  provided  that  the  people  vote  two  years 
later  on  an  amendment  to  the  state  constitution,  designed  to 
legalize  lotteries.  They  would,  in  effect,  accept  or  reject  Morris' 
offer. 

The  majority  committee  favored  the  bill.  The  minority  report 
called  Morris'  proposition  "a  bare  offer  to  buy  a  State  and  to 
bribe  the  people  to  enter  into  an  infamous  bargain."  Supporting 
this  position,  an  anti-lottery  league  was  formed,  got  out  its  own 
newspaper,  The  New  Delta,  and  held  mass  meetings. 

Morris  took  up  quarters  in  Baton  Rouge  for  the  duration  of 
the  legislative  session  and  to  his  rooms  subservient  members  of  the 
legislature  flocked  for  instructions.  The  bill  was  brought  up  three 
times  and  debated  bitterly.  The  third  time,  it  passed  the  house. 
Angry  debate  also  prefaced  its  passage  in  the  senate. 

Governor  Nicholls  then  threAV  a  monkey  wrench  into  the  com- 
pany's smooth-running  machinery.  He  vetoed  the  bill.  To  pass 
over  his  veto,  it  needed  a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  legislature. 
Of  the  thirty-six  senators  all  but  twelve  were  willing  to  vote  favor- 
ably. Unfortunately  for  The  Serpent,  one  of  the  senators  who  had 
swung  over  to  the  bill  when  it  passed  the  first  time  had  gone  down 
to  New  Orleans  to  have  a  good  time.  The  senator,  never  known 
as  a  man  of  more  than  moderate  income,  squandered  money  like 
a  veteran  high-roller  and  collapsed  from  dissipation  just  when  his 
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vote  was  crucial  to  override  the  governor's  veto.  His  doctors  cau- 
tioned that  a  move  might  be  fatal.  Nevertheless  he  was  transported 
to  a  hotel  in  Baton  Rouge.  The  rest  of  the  pro-lottery  senators 
planned  to  vote  by  his  sickbed  in  spite  of  violent  protests  from  the 
anti-lottery  faction.  The  sudden  death  of  the  senator  (wearing  a 
money  belt  containing  $18,000)  ended  the  controversy  and  frus- 
trated passage  of  the  bill. 

The  twenty-three  remaining  pro-lottery  senators  held  a  council 
of  war  in  Morris'  headquarters,  then  played  a  parliamentary  trump. 
They  requested  in  the  house  that  the  bill  be  returned  to  them, 
and  when  this  was  done  went  on  record  as  refusing  to  recognize 
that  the  governor  had  power  to  reject  an  amendment  to  the  state 
constitution,  which  could  be  made  or  unmade  only  by  a  referen- 
dum of  "the  people."  The  legislature  sent  the  message  to  the  sec- 
retary of  state  to  be  proclaimed  formally  to  the  public,  then 
adjourned. 

Louisiana's  secretary  of  state  would  not  promulgate  the  bill.  It 
was  not  a  law,  said  he,  since  the  governor's  veto  had  not  been  over- 
ridden.  John  Morris  took  the  issue  to  court  and,  when  the  court 
decided  against  him,  appealed  to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  which 
reversed  the  lower  court. 

During  these  shenanigans  feeling  through  the  country  had  be- 
come so  exacerbated  that  President  Benjamin  Harrison  sent  a 
message  to  Congress  urging  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  keep 
lotteries  from  using  the  U.S.  postal  service. 

In  September  1890  the  national  government  was  empowered  to 
institute  legal  proceedings  against  all  lotteries  using  the  mails  and 
to  exclude  newspapers  carrying  lottery  advertising  from  the  mails. 
A  test  case  was  brought  and  the  law  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1892. 

At  the  same  time  Louisiana  faced  a  gubernatorial  election  and 
vote  on  the  amendment  on  the  extension  of  the  Louisiana  Lottery 
Company's  charter.  The  election  campaign  was  hard  fought,  with 
the  lottery  company  pouring  thousands  upon  thousands  into 
newspaper  publicity  and  to  promote  the  Progressive  League, 
which  covered  the  state  with  campaign  orators  proclaiming  the 
lottery's  benefits  and  fighting  the  Anti-lottery  League. 

On    the   other    hand    the   clergy    and   reform-minded   citizens 
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joined  forces  to  exterminate  "The  Bloated  Financial  Monster," 
crusading  at  mass  meetings,  singing  vigorous  religious  songs,  and 
enlisting  the  support  of  fellow  citizens  to  vote  for  their  candidate. 
With  the  zeal  of  fanatics  they  won  against  the  company's  un- 
limited funds. 

The  Louisiana  Lottery  Company  dragged  out  its  existence  till 
its  charter  expired.  Its  revenues,  curtailed  by  federal  law,  barely 
met  operating  expenses.  Finally,  Paul  Conrad,  who  became  the 
company  president  after  Dauphin's  death,  moved  his  headquarters 
to  Puerto  Cortes,  in  Honduras.  In  1907,  when  company  agents  in 
the  United  States  were  relentlessly  prosecuted  by  the  federal 
government,  the  Serpent  finally  died. 


Chapter  V 


The  Big  Fishes  and  the  Sharks 
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HE  violent  and  gaudy  decades  between  the  Civil  War  and 
the  Spanish-American  War  saw  waste  and  wealth,  dis- 
illusionment and  glamour  —  and  the  robber  barons.  In- 
dustries were  rising  and  ripening,  and  monopolies  and 
trusts  were  formed  and  manipulated  by  relentlessly  auda- 
cious opportunists.  Legislatures  could  be  bought  and 
banks  dominated  by  men  who  gambled  for  the  highest 
stakes  on  the  stock  market. 

Money  meant  success  in  life.  Money  was  power  and 
social  glory.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  new  million- 
aires transformed  American  society  into  an  aristocracy  of 
wealth.  A  member  of  the  old  guard,  John  Armstrong 
Chanler,  commented  contemptuously:  ".  .  .  any  wealthy 
California  cad  whose  dad  had  struck  it  rich  in  the  sluices 
or  Chicago  pork  packer  with  his  vulgar  overfed  big-busted 
hussies  can  butt  in  and  have  their  ungainly  boots  licked 
by  a  sycophantic,  Wall  Street-dominated,  Mammon-led 
press  which  daily  exhibited  their  routs  and  antics  to  the 
public  eye." 
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The  routs  and  antics  included  endless  parties,  each  designed  by 
society's  competitive  hostesses  to  be  bigger  and  bette^  than  those 
of  their  rivals,  till  black  pearls  were  served  in  the  oysters  and 
hundred-dollars  bills  wrapped  around  the  cigarettes.  In  addition 
to  indulging  the  ladies  lavishly  and  footing  the  bills  for  these 
fantastic  goings-on,  the  men  enjoyed  themselves  in  even  more 
reckless  fashion.  Many  of  them  owed  their  fortunes  to  lucky 
gambles  and  their  daily  lives  were  exciting  games  of  making  their 
money  make  more  money.  The  passion  consumed  their  leisure  as 
well  as  their  business  hours  and  they  gambled  like  gods  for  pre- 
posterous sums. 

Yacht  racing  fitted  the  times  to  perfection,  for  the  late  1860s 
and  early  1870s  —  the  Flash  Age  —  was  a  period  not  only  of  un- 
restrained speculation  but  of  expensive  sports. 

In  October  1866  a  conversation  at  the  Union  Club  in  New 
York  provoked  Pierre  Lorillard,  Jr.,  into  pitting  his  centerboard 
schooner,  Vesta,  against  George  and  Franklin  Osgood's  Fleetwing 
in  a  race  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  Needles  in  the  English  Channel. 
Characteristically  the  owners  wagered  $30,000  on  their  respective 
yachts  and  James  Gordon  Bennett  raised  the  ante  another  $30,000 
when  he  asked  to  enter  his  keel  schooner,  Henrietta. 

The  first  transatlantic  yacht  racers  left  port  on  December  11, 
1866  on  a  bleak  and  heavy  day,  a  plethora  of  side  bets  adding  to 
the  tension  of  the  race. 

Several  gales  and  13  days,  21  hours,  and  55  minutes  later,  on 
Christmas  Day,  Bennett,  aboard  the  Henrietta,  sighted  the 
Needles  more  than  eight  hours  before  the  second  ship,  Fleetwing. 
Bennett  collected  $90,000  and  American  yacht  builders'  business 
boomed. 

The  great  gambling  houses  of  the  period  were  established  to 
take  some  of  this  dandy  money  away  from  the  cash-happy  men 
with  big  fortunes  and  no  taxes.  New  York  City  was  a  gambler's 
paradise.  There  was  the  unique  and  only  Richard  Canfield  with 
his  houses  in  New  York  and  Saratoga  and,  second  only  to  these, 
818  Broadway,  where  fleshy,  flashy  Diamond  Jim  Brady  could  be 
seen  perhaps  along  with  Denman  Thompson,  an  actor  who  made 
The  Old  Homestead  the  box-office  hit  of  the  era.  Thompson 
thought  nothing  of  dropping  a  week's  pay  during  a  session  at  the 
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faro  table  and  went  overboard  for  more  than  $150,000  at  818. 

It  was  at  Davey  Johnson's  gambling  house  (not  at  Canfield's, 
as  many  people  believed)  that  Reggie  Vanderbilt  celebrated  his 
twenty-first  birthday,  while  fellow  Yale  students  watched  admir- 
ingly, by  losing  $70,000. 

Davey,  who  in  his  prime  had  a  string  of  poolrooms  and  gam- 
bling establishments  in  New  York,  was  a  celebrated  plunger  on 
his  own  and  handed  $90,000  to  the  bookies  when  his  horse  Rose- 
ben  was  nosed  out  by  Colonsay.  His  pain  would  have  been 
greater  if  the  horse  had  not  already  made  him  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Johnson,  described  by  a  New  York  newspaper 
as  "the  man  who  hates  to  give  up,"  would  risk  his  money  against 
anybody  else's  for  the  joy  of  making  a  wager.  Once  he  even  put 
up  $100,000  against  a  Rembrandt  painting,  the  winner  to  be  de- 
cided by  a  hand  of  faro.  Freddie  Hostetter,  twenty-nine-year-old 
Pittsburgher  whose  family  made  the  spiritous  bitters  still  remem- 
bered nostalgically  by  our  grandfathers,  found  a  perfect  gambling 
companion  in  Johnson.  The  roulette  wheel  got  $200,000  of  the 
$1,000,000  he  tossed  away  during  the  last  few  months  of  his  life 
in  1902.  Johnson  got  the  rest  coolly  matching  pennies  for  $1000 
a  flip. 

The  fascination  of  roulette  also  enthralled  Louis  Ehret,  heir  to 
a  brewing  fortune,  George  Bennett,  Pittsburgh  distiller,  Jesse 
Lewisohn,  banker  and  boy  friend  of  Lillian  Russell,  Francis 
Kinney,  maker  of  Sweet  Caporals,  Percival  S.  Hill,  president  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Company,  Julius  Fleischmann,  manufac- 
turer of  yeast,  Reginald  and  Alfred  G.  Vanderbilt  and  Payne 
Whitney. 

The  two  Wormser  brothers,  leading  Wall  Street  operators, 
were,  like  many  of  their  kind,  reckless  with  their  money  in  a 
number  of  New  York's  gambling  spots  and  were  steady  patrons 
of  Canfield's  Club  House  at  Saratoga  every  summer.  They  were 
worldly  men  and  foolhardy  gamblers,  obsessed  by  just  one  fear  — 
being  killed  together  in  a  train  wreck  —  so  they  journeyed  up 
and  down  the  state  on  different  days. 

Elderly  odd  ball  was  Senator  Edward  O.  Wolcott,  who  repre- 
sented Colorado  in  Washington  for  twelve  years,  played  heavy  on 
the  horses,  gambled  big  on  the  roulette  wheel,  but  had  as  his  true 
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loves  poker  and  faro,  which  he  would  play  cheerfully  for  forty- 
eight  hours  on  end.  The  senator  needed  no  cash.  Canfield,  who 
allowed  Wolcott  the  special  limit  of  $2000  on  cases  and  $4000  on 
doubles  at  faro,  never  asked  to  see  the  color  of  his  money  and, 
on  one  of  the  senator's  off  nights,  accepted  his  I.O.U.  for  $60,000 
without  hesitation.  Edward  Wolcott  died  as  he  had  lived,  at 
Monte  Carlo  in  1905. 

Another  political  gambler  with  a  taste  for  faro  was  State  Sen- 
ator Patrick  H.  McCarran,  of  Brooklyn,  whom  Canfield  permitted 
to  bet  $1000  on  cases  and  $2000  on  doubles,  twice  the  normal 
limit.  Win  or  lose,  McCarran  never  handed  out  less  than  a  $5.00 
tip  for  the  slightest  service  rendered  him  in  a  gambling  house. 
One  day  in  August  1902  he  left  $100,000  at  the  faro  table  in  Can- 
field's  palatial  Saratoga  Club  House.  In  that  same  week  Bet-A- 
Million  Gates  won  $300,000  from  the  house  between  10  P.M.  and 
dawn. 

Probably  the  most  fanatic  of  all  the  faro  addicts  in  the  East 
were  William  Thompson,  possessor  of  the  race  track  at  Gloucester 
City,  New  Jersey,  and  Joseph  Seagram,  the  Canadian  distiller.  They 
often  sat  down  to  the  same  table  at  Canfield's  in  Saratoga  to  see 
who  would  be  luckier  at  bucking  the  tiger  with  the  usual  limits 
often  upped  to  $2000  on  cases  and  $4000  on  doubles.  They  were 
not  unlikely  to  settle  down  to  their  games  right  after  supper, 
gamble  through  the  night  and  all  the  following  day  without  a 
break.  When  they  came  away  they  might  drive  around  the  lake  in 
a  carriage  or  retire  for  a  Turkish  bath  and  a  rubdown  and  a  few 
hours  later  be  back  for  another  two-day  bout. 

The  Dwyer  brothers,  Mike  and  Phil,  originally  butchers  in 
Brooklyn,  took  to  horse  racing  in  the  1870s.  It  made  them  rich, 
and  the  more  money  they  won  the  better  horses  they  bought,  at 
the  same  time  operating  race  courses.  They  leased  the  old  Pros- 
pect Park  Fair  Grounds  Trotting  Track  for  the  pleasure  of  turf 
fans  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  (banning  only  drunks  and  pick- 
pockets). So  good  was  the  attendance  the  Dwyers  were  encouraged 
to  build  their  oAvn  track  at  Gravesend.  Their  horses  made  history: 
Raceland  ("Old  Bones"),  Kingston,  who  won  his  ten  starts,  Han- 
over, who  was  out  of  the  running  only  twice  in  fifty  races  and  ran 
ahead  of  the  field  thirty-two  times.  Mike  was  the  bigger  gambler 
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of  the  brothers  and  roulette  was  his  weakness  —  he  never  knew 
enough  to  quit  when  he  was  ahead. 

For  prodigal  betting,  nothing  after  Canfield's  place  topped  33 
West  Thirty-third  Street,  handily  close  to  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
and  known  to  addicts  of  high  play  as  "The  House  with  the  Bronze 
Door."  It  was  owned  by  a  small,  politically  powerful  group  that 
included  Billy  Burbridge,  Big  Bill  Kennedy,  Gottfried  Walbaum, 
and  Frank  Farrell. 

Billy  Burbridge,  though  the  least  accomplished  member  of  the 
syndicate,  was  a  capable  professional  gambler  with  money  and  a 
nose  for  knowing  when  to  put  it  on  a  proposition. 

Big  Bill  Kennedy  had  part  interest  in  several  notorious  dens  in 
the  Tenderloin  district  whose  profits  enabled  him  to  join  the 
big-time  gamblers  and  rise  in  their  world. 

Gottfried  Walbaum,  "Dutch  Fred,"  may  or  may  not  have  made 
his  first  money  from  a  house  of  prostitution.  Later  he  bought  the 
Guttenberg  race  track  in  New  Jersey,  where  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  results  of  many  races  were  known  before  they  were  run. 
In  1890  he  acquired  a  90  per  cent  interest  in  the  Saratoga  track 
(later  rescued  from  the  taint  of  gambler  influence  by  a  syndicate 
headed  by  William  C.  Whitney)  for  the  neat  sum  of  $375,000,  and 
this,  coupled  with  his  partnership  in  the  House  with  the  Bronze 
Door,  made  Dutch  Fred  a  personage  in  gambling  circles.  His  self- 
confidence  grew  with  his  fortunes.  At  the  track,  where  he  had  a 
reputation  for  giving  bettors  more  liberal  odds  than  other 
bookies,  he  generally  won,  boasting  loudly,  ".  .  .  nobody  can  beat 
me.  I'm  just  a  sucker  for  luck." 

In  fact  he  was  a  sucker  for  the  corniest,  most  obvious  of  swindles 
at  his  own  track.  Knowing  that  Walbaum  would  accept  bets  after 
a  race  began  (which  was  not  uncommon  among  bookies  at  the 
time),  a  track  employee  would  post  himself  where  he  could  get  a 
telltale  view,  and  if  one  of  the  horses  had  an  imposing  lead  would 
high-sign  his  confederates  to  get  money  down  on  it  before  Wal- 
baum could  close  his  book.  Walbaum  never  wised  up  and  his 
sharp  employees  took  him  almost  every  time. 

Frank  Farrell  had  his  fingers  in  a  number  of  pies  and  was  the 
brightest  of  the  foursome.  Himself  fond  of  plunging  at  the  races, 
he  realized  that  thousands  of  fans  equally  horse-crazy  could  not  go 
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to  the  tracks.  Though  they  could  afford  to  stake  only  small 
amounts  individually,  the  aggregate  of  their  bets  might  be  hand- 
some. Accordingly,  when  his  pal  "Big  Bill"  Devery  became  chief 
of  police,  Farrell  set  up  a  chain  of  about  two  hundred  fifty  pool- 
rooms in  New  York  and  its  suburbs  and  became  "King  of  the 
Poolroom  Syndicate." 

Devery  was  an  ideal  ally.  He  was  probably  the  most  notorious 
police  officer  in  New  York  City's  history,  the  subject  of  many  a 
trial  and  target  of  more  investigations  into  graft  and  corruption 
than  any  other  Manhattan  police  official. "A  syndicate  to  which  he 
belonged  distributed  protection  money  from  gambling  houses  to 
high-ups  in  the  police  force  and  to  politicians.  Farrell  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  unholy  syndicate,  as  was  Tammany  sachem  and  State 
Senator  Big  Tim  Sullivan.  When  a  reform  administration  swept 
Big  Bill  out  of  office,  he  returned  to  the  arena  as  an  independent, 
anti-Tammany  candidate  for  mayor,  campaigning  against  graft. 
But  the  voters  rejected  this  nonsense,  so  he  set  out  with  Farrell  to 
get  the  franchise  of  the  New  York  American  League  baseball 
team,  later  the  New  York  Yankees,  then  known  as  The  High- 
landers. The  team  never  won  the  pennant  for  the  partners  and 
made  money  only  one  year  under  their  ownership. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence  33  West  Thirty-third 
Street  was  an  unpretentious,  only  slightly  better-than-average 
place.  Then  Walbaum  and  Farrell  gave  Stanford  White  half  a 
million  dollars  to  make  a  beauty  of  it.  White  spent  the  money  in 
Europe  on  oil  paintings,  velvet  carpets,  Persian  rugs,  and  the 
famous  door,  which  he  found  in  the  wine  cellar  of  the  palace  of 
a  doge  in  Venice,  where  it  had  been  swinging  since  1498.  It  cost 
$20,000,  and  the  second-floor  banister,  which  took  ten  master 
Venetian  craftsmen  ttvo  years  to  carve,  accounted  for  another 
$60,000.  Money  was  not  stinted  and  the  proprietors  never  paid 
less  than  $25,000  for  food  in  any  of  the  Bronze  Door's  most  pros- 
perous years —  1895  to  1902. 

Before  they  could  play,  visitors  were  screened  through  narrow 
slits  in  a  formidable  second  door.  They  were  looked  over  further 
as  they  progressed  through  the  first  two  rooms  and  if  they  did  not 
pass  muster  were  tactfully  barred  from  going  beyond.  New  York 
was  theoretically  wide  open  despite  the  anti-gambling  laws,  but 
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there  was  always  danger  from  agents  of  anti-gambling  groups  and 
reform-minded  district  attorneys. 

The  bronze  door  and  rigid  surveillance  system  paid  off  on  the 
night  when  District  Attorney  William  Travers  Jerome  led  a  raid- 
ing party  to  the  premises.  The  door  withstood  blowtorches,  and 
while  Jerome  and  his  hounds  of  the  law  sweated  it  out  on  the 
pavement,  gambling  paraphernalia  and  patrons,  including  Dia- 
mond Jim  Brady,  were  taken  out  via  a  secret  passage  and  over 
roof  tops  to  a  house  down  the  block.  A  secondary  exit,  used  on 
other  occasions,  was  through  a  tunnel  into  the  house  next  door, 
also  owned  by  the  proprietors  of  the  House  with  the  Bronze  Door. 

The  celebrated  and  the  notorious  visited  the  house  at  33  West 
Thirty-third  Street  in  its  palmy  days,  and  one  of  the  most  renowned 
was  "Lucky"  Baldwin.  He  won  his  nickname  in  California,  where 
luck  was  always  his  —  when  he  hunted  gold,  ran  a  hotel  and 
gambling  casino,  operated  a  vast  ranch,  played  cards,  plunged  on 
the  horses.  He  was  already  worth  about  thirty  millions  when  he 
began  coming  East  to  Saratoga  to  race  and  bet  on  his  horses,  stop- 
ping over  in  New  York  to  take  a  turn  at  the  stock  market  and 
play  faro  at  the  Farrell-Walbaum  house  or  John  Baldwin's.  Faro 
was  his  game  and  in  1871,  it  is  said,  he  took  $200,000  from  Tom 
Van  Brugh,  proprietor  of  the  El  Dorado  Club,  in  a  single  deal. 

Lucky  was  in  all  ways  a  fearless  man  and  he  appointed  himself 
bouncer  of  the  big  hotel  he  took  over  on  Market  Street  in  San 
Francisco.  It  was  here  that  he  made  dice  shooting  as  respectable 
as  poker  playing,  setting  aside  a  special  room  for  it.  Before  this 
move  dice  could  be  rolled  publicly  only  in  saloons  whose  owners 
partitioned  off  cubicles  so  small  that  no  more  than  four  or  five 
people  could  play.  Baldwin  set  the  vogue  for  larger  and  steeper 
dice  parties,  though  they  never  surpassed  the  gatherings  in  the 
poker  room.  Here  habitues  included  James  C.  Flood,  the  Bonanza 
King,  and  four  Nevada  senators,  James  G.  Fair,  John  Percival 
Jones,  William  Stewart  and  William  Sharon.  These  four  had  all 
made  their  millions  from  the  Comstock  Lode  and  they  all  adored 
poker.  The  biggest  character  among  them  was  little  William 
Sharon  —  his  enemies  called  him  a  runt  —  a  man  of  many  talents 
and  intrigues.   He  could  quote  Shakespeare  and  Byron  by  the 
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yard,  outmaneuver  most  men  in  business,  finance,  and  draw 
poker. 

Dice  and  poker  made  Baldwin's  hotel  so  popular  and  successful 
that  San  Franciscans  say  he  paved  the  lobby  with  gold  pieces.  He 
also  opened  an  excessively  ornate  gambling  house  in  Arcadia,  Cal- 
ifornia. The  building  still  stands  "a  fantastic  Victorian  wedding- 
cake,"  with  even  the  stalls  for  the  carriage  horses  constructed  of 
mahogany. 

Horses  were  generally  treated  well  by  Baldwin,  since  they  gen- 
erally treated  him  well.  Volante,  Los  Angeles,  and  the  bay 
Emperor  of  Norfolk  were  darlings  of  the  Saratoga  fans,  above  all 
Volante,  until  Royal  Arch,  a  10-1  long  shot,  outran  the  field. 
Volante,  the  1-12  favorite,  came  in  a  few  seconds  later  and  even 
the  wisenheimer  bookies  believed  it  was  an  accident  and  Volante 
would  take  the  California  Stakes  the  following  year.  He  was  the 
1-20  favorite,  Royal  Arch  again  a  long  shot  at  20-1.  It  was  prac- 
tically impossible  to  find  bookmakers  sucker  enough  to  take 
money  on  Volante,  and  Mike  Dwyer,  gambler  and  horse  owner, 
laughed  for  glee  when  he  managed  to  put  $40,000  on  Volante 
against  $2000.  Nobody  so  much  as  smiled  when  Royal  Arch  beat 
Volante  again.  It  was  one  of  the  few  times  when  Lady  Luck 
deserted  Lucky  Baldwin.  On  another,  rare  occasion  a  tout  dashed 
up  to  him  before  a  race  one  of  his  horses  was  running  and  de- 
clared, "I  clocked  your  horse  working  out  the  other  morning  and 
I'm  so  sure  he's  going  to  win  that  I  bet  fifty  dollars  on  him.  I  got 
bfg  odds"  —  he  grinned  and  waved  the  ticket  —  "fifteen  to  one." 

"Here's  fifty  dollars,"  said  Baldwin.  "Give  me  your  ticket  and 
you  bet  this  for  yourself.  I  Avant  to  get  back  to  the  paddock  to 
make  sure  the  horse  is  handled  right." 

The  tout  handed  over  his  ticket.  The  horse  won  handily,  but 
when  Baldwin  went  to  collect  the  ticket  did  not.  It  was  counterfeit. 

It  is  eminently  fitting  that  Baldwin's  Santa  Anita  Ranch,  one 
of  the  largest  breeding  farms  of  all  time,  is  the  site  of  the  Santa 
Anita  track. 

A  bronze  door  regular,  "Pittsburgh  Phil,"  whose  real  name  was 
George  E.  Smith,  was  a  slight,  reserved  man  and  one  of  the  few 
who  ever  made  a  fortune  out  of  the  bangtails.  He  was  a  nemesis 
to  the  bookies,  a  god  to  small-time  bettors,  and  one  of  the  un- 
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scheduled  attractions  at  every  major  race  meet  in  the  East.  Strid- 
ing past  the  betting  ring,  he  would  raise  a  finger  and  say 
laconically  to  the  bookmakers  "a  thousand"  to  be  bet  on  the  horse 
he  chose.  A  few  steps  later  it  would  be  five  fingers  for  five 
thousand  more  on  the  same  horse.  And  so  on  down  the  line  of 
bookmakers,  betting  between  $25,000  and  $50,000  on  a  race.  His 
word  was  as  good  as  a  United  States  Treasury  check  —  he  never 
welshed  if  he  lost. 

When  Pittsburgh  Phil  doped  out  his  daily  choices  he  over- 
looked nothing,  not  even  the  way  the  wind  was  blowing.  (There 
had  been  a  time  when  his  betting  was  influenced  by  sentiment. 
That  was  when  he  had  his  own  stable  but  he  sold  it  when  he 
caught  himself  backing  his  horses  just  because  they  were  his,  with- 
out regard  to  the  facts.)  His  system  was  as  costly  as  it  was  complex, 
with  stable  managers,  grooms,  trainers,  jockeys,  and  private 
dockers  organized  to  give  him  information,  at  fees  that  ran  as 
high  as  $1000  a  day  and  were  well  worth  it.  Bill  Cowan,  who 
accepted  the  largest  bets  of  any  bookmaker  at  the  New  York 
tracks,  admitted  that  he  paid  out  more  money  to  Pittsburgh  Phil 
than  to  any  twenty  other  big  turf  bettors. 

The  hectic  pace  and  high  living  of  a  natural  winner  —  the 
round  of  wine,  women,  and  long  gambling  bouts  —  took  their 
toll.  With  not  much  longer  to  live,  in  an  Asheville,  North  Carolina, 
tuberculosis  sanatorium,  wrote  former  newspaper  man  Gray  Gor- 
ham,  Pittsburgh  Phil  said  to  his  doctor  one  night,  "  'Doc,  how 
long  will  I  live?'  The  doctor  told  him  he  had  only  24  hours 
longer,  then  Phil  bet  him  $10,000  he  would  live  longer  than  24 
hours,  and  each  wrote  out  his  check  and  put  it  on  the  table  by 
the  bed.  24  and  one  half  hours  later,  Phil  died  with  the  checks  in 
his  hand  and  a  smile  on  his  lips."  He  left  an  estate  of  two  million 
dollars. 


Chapter  VI 


The  Prince  of  Gamblers 
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NE  summer  day  at  Saratoga  in  1903  a  young  sport  asked 
gambler  Pat  Sheedy,  "Who  is  the  biggest  gambler  in 
America?" 

Sheedy  did  not  hesitate,  "Richard  Canfield.  He's  not 
only  the  biggest  gambler  in  this  country,  he's  the  biggest 
gambler  in  the  world.  He's  in  a  class  by  himself  and  every 
gambler  in  this  country  knows  it." 

No  man  was  better  qualified  to  speak.  Hartford-born 
Sheedy,  regarded  as  the  greatest  professional  poker  player 
of  his  day,  had  operated  his  own  gaming  houses  and  won 
and  lost  on  the  customer's  side  of  the  table  in  establish- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  young  sport  was  not  satisfied.  "You  except,  of 
course,  the  gamblers  in  Monte  Carlo." 

"I  except  nobody,"  Sheedy  answered.  "There's  nobody 
in  his  class,  as  I  said  before.  Every  gambling  house  in 
Europe  is  run  by  a  corporation.  Individuals  are  not  will- 
ing to  take  the  gambler's  risk.  There  are  a  score,  maybe  a 
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hundred  stockholders  in  the  Casino  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  com- 
panies run  the  houses  at  Ostend  and  Budapest  and  Hamburg, 
while  in  Paris  the  so-called  clubs  take  no  risk  whatever.  They 
provide  the  paraphernalia  and  take  the  kitty  for  their  profits  and 
their  expenses.  The  Frenchman  is  mighty  careful  of  his  skin. 

"Now,  how  is  it  with  Canfield?  He  is  the  one  man  back  of  the 
Saratoga  Club,  one  of  the  biggest  gambling  houses  in  the  world. 
He  takes  all  the  profits,  to  be  sure,  but  there  is  no  company  back 
of  him  to  stand  the  losses.  And  he  alone  knows  what  these  losses 
include.  No  one  but  he  and  his  confidential  man  knows  of  the  bad 
checks  that  are  handed  out  to  him  during  a  season.  When  a 
gambler  gets  a  bogus  check  he's  up  against  it.  There  is  seldom 
any  recovery  for  him,  and  about  the  most  he  can  do  is  to  charge 
the  amount  to  profit  and  loss.  In  this  particular,  the  American 
gambling  house  differs  from  any  in  Europe.  There  is  no  credit 
there  and  no  payment  is  accepted  except  a  payment  in  cash.  The 
King  of  the  Belgians  couldn't  gamble  on  credit  in  Ostend." 

Richard  Albert  Canfield  was  truly  the  biggest  single  gambler 
of  them  all.  He  was  born  in  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  June 
17,  1855,  the  fifth  of  William  and  Julia  Ann  Canfield's  six  chil- 
dren. William  was  of  pre-Revolutionary  stock  and  Julia  Ann's 
forebears  came  over  on  the  Mayflower.  When  Richard  was  ten  his 
father,  a  printer,  died  of  dropsy  and  his  mother  moved  the  family 
to  Providence,  where  he  attended  the  Brimmer  Grammar  School. 
Dick  Canfield  was  short  and  muscular,  a  good  athlete,  and  one  of 
his  school's  best  scholars.  He  took  high  honors  in  penmanship  and 
oratory  and  was  one  of  five  boys  who  delivered  declamations  at 
his  graduation  exercises.  His  choice  was  Josiah  Quincy's  Our 
Obligations  to  the  Fathers  of  New  England.  Years  later,  on  occa- 
sions when  the  wine  was  flowing  freely,  he  delighted  in  reciting 
this  moral  essay  with  the  elocutionary  effects  he  had  used  when  he 
was  thirteen. 

After  graduation  Canfield  got  a  job  as  a  shipping  clerk  in  the 
Boston  department  store  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Company.  His  salary 
Avas  two  dollars  a  week.  At  fifteen  he  quit  Boston  and  for  the  next 
seven  years  in  Providence  seldom  had  a  job  but  managed  to  keep 
himself  in  pocket  money  and  good  clothes  by  his  gambling  talents. 

His  first  known  appearance  as  a  gambling-house  proprietor  was 
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in  1873,  when  he  and  another  eighteen-year-old  launched  a  ten- 
cent  poker  game  in  one  small  room  on  the  second  floor  of  a  build- 
ing at  Westminster  Street  and  Westminster  Place.  Enough  patrons 
showed  up  to  keep  the  establishment  going  till  the  local  police 
moved  in  and  shut  it  down.  Canfield  had  by  then  a  small  nest  egg 
and  priceless  experience,  which  he  put  to  use  in  Providence,  Paw- 
tucket,  and  Boston.  His  bank  roll  grew  and  as  it  did  he  patronized 
bigger  and  better  gaming  houses.  By  judicious  play  Canfield  won 
$20,000  when  he  was  not  yet  twenty-one  and  sailed  for  Europe, 
where  he  spent  the  summer  living  high  and  seeing  the  sights.  By 
fall  he  was  back  in  the  United  States  without  a  dollar  to  his  name. 

That  winter  he  headed  for  New  York  and  got  a  position  as 
night  clerk  in  the  Union  Square  Hotel,  run  by  Andrew  J.  Dam, 
a  cousin  of  his  mother's.  The  hotel  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  city, 
patronized  by  celebrities  of  the  business  and  theatrical  worlds. 

The  customers  liked  the  personable  young  clerk  and  often  in- 
vited him  to  come  along  on  their  daytime  excursions  to  New  York 
gambling  establishments.  A  clerk's  salary  kept  Canfield  from  play- 
ing as  high  or  as  wild  as  his  theater  friends,  Denman  Thompson 
and  Maurice  Barrymore,  but  in  a  year  he  learned  his  way  around 
the  first-class  gambling  houses  and  was  more  than  ever  determined 
to  become  a  professional  on  his  own.  He  was  ambitious,  too,  to 
get  an  education  and  spent  slack  business  hours  reading  history 
and  the  classics. 

A  year  later  Andrew  Dam  recommended  Canfield  for  a  job  at 
Colonel  L.  U.  Maltby's  summer  resort,  the  Monmouth  House,  at 
Spring  Lake,  New  Jersey,  where  he  proved  amazingly  proficient. 
Starting  as  a  day  clerk,  he  was  promoted  to  manager  of  another 
Maltby  resort,  the  Beach  House  at  Sea  Girt. 

But  gambling  was  in  the  young  man's  blood.  Winters  he  spent 
in  Pawtucket  at  the  Pawtucket  House  and,  in  partnership  with 
Robert  Kendall,  operated  a  small  but  profitable  poker  room.  Un- 
like most  of  the  other  small  dens  in  Pawtucket,  theirs  served  sand- 
wiches and  refreshments. 

After  four  summer  seasons  with  Maltby,  to  that  gentleman's 
dismay  Canfield  left  him  to  take  up  his  chosen  profession  full 
time.  That  year  also  Canfield  met,  wooed,  and  married  pretty 
Genevieve  Wren  Martin.  The  following  year  he  took  his  bride  to 
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Providence,  where  on  payment  of  $5000  he  became  a  partner  in 
Thomas  Sprague's  faro  establishment  at  Union  and  Eddy  Street. 
Canfield  had  won  at  Sprague's  a  large  part  of  the  $20,000  that 
took  him  to  Europe.  It  was  not  as  big  as  many  a  gambling  house 
in  New  York  and  Boston  but  it  was  the  biggest  one  in  Providence. 
Canfield's  Providence  career  was  highly  successful  but  short.  A 
police  raid  ended  it.  With  Sprague  and  an  employee  named  Clark 
he  was  arrested  and  indicted  for  gambling.  The  three  were  let  out 
on  bail  and  not  brought  to  trial  for  over  a  year  when  Samuel  P. 
Colt,  later  to  become  President  of  U.S.  Rubber  Co.,  was  prosecut- 
ing attorney.  So  well  did  he  press  his  case  that  the  trio  was 
sentenced  to  pay  court  costs  and  serve  six  months  in  the  Provi- 
dence County  Jail  in  Cranston. 

There  is  a  legend  that  in  jail  he  played  the  form  of  solitaire 
called  Canfield.  Webster  goes  so  far  as  to  credit  him  with  invent- 
ing it,  but  it  seems  unlikely  that  he  had  either  time  or  inclination 
for  one-handed  games  during  any  part  of  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Five  months  after  he  was  released,  Canfield  departed  for  New 
York.  He  left  his  wife  in  Providence,  where,  for  the  rest  of  her 
life,  she  preferred  to  live  quietly,  raising  their  two  children  ac- 
cording to  the  conventional  standards  of  a  family  of  moderate 
means,  and  where  Canfield  visited  her  once  a  month  till  the  time 
he  died. 

In  New  York,  Canfield  applied  for  a  job  as  a  faro  dealer  at  818 
Broadway,  then  headed  by  Lucien  O.  Appleby  and  Ferdinand 
(Gus)  Abell.  They  put  him  on  a  waiting  list  and  for  a  year  he  did 
little  but  gamble  occasionally,  read  books,  and  wait  for  a  call  that 
never  came.  By  the  time  his  money  had  dwindled  to  $1000  he  took 
action  by  going  into  partnership  with  William  Glover,  a  pawn- 
broker. They  opened  a  25-cent-  and  50-cent-limit  poker  room  on 
the  east  side  of  Broadway  between  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
streets.  Within  a  year  the  owners  were  realizing  $300  profit  a  week 
from  its  half-dozen  tables  in  operation  six  days  a  week  from  noon 
to  midnight. 

Glover  was  content,  but  not  Canfield,  who  was  hungry  for  the 
big  money.  In  1888  he  sold  out  to  his  partner,  borrowed  from  his 
cousin,  Andrew  Dam,  who  had  just  inherited  $200,000,  and  from 
Sprague,  who  mortgaged  his  house  in  Providence,  and  teamed  up 
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with  David  Duff  to  open  a  first-class  gambling  enterprise,  the 
Madison  Square  Club  at  22  West  Twenty-sixth  street. 

The  two  ground  floors  in  this  four-story  brownstone  were  di- 
vided between  public  and  private  rooms,  elegantly  furnished.  The 
third  story  provided  Canfield's  quarters  and  the  Duffs  had  the 
fourth.  Rent  was  $600  a  month,  protection  $200. 

Sprague's  generosity  to  Canfield  paid  off  when  Canfield  sent  for 
him  to  deal  for  the  house.  Other  friends,  David  Bucklin,  Jr.,  and 
Jimmy  Levens,  a  skillful  bookkeeper,  helped  manage  the  estab- 
lishment and  were  closely  associated  with  Canfield  thereafter. 

The  limit  at  faro  in  the  Canfield-Duff  place  was  $25  and  $50, 
the  game  strictly  square,  with  the  partners  keeping  $25,000  in  the 
safe  in  case  of  any  extraordinary  wins  against  the  house.  Within 
two  years  the  faro  limits  were  hiked  to  $50  and  $100  and  the 
partners  kept  $50,000  in  the  safe.  The  $200  monthly  protection 
had  increased  to  $300  and  then  $400  as  the  take  boomed  and  in 
time  became  a  percentage  of  the  house  business.  Canfield  and 
Duff  eliminated  the  poker  tables  and  moved  the  highly  profitable 
faro  and  roulette  layouts  upstairs  to  make  room  for  reception  and 
dining  rooms  downstairs. 

Duff  and  Canfield  were  rolling  —  within  a  year  they  had  paid 
off  their  backers.  This  sudden  and  undreamed-of  prosperity  went 
to  Duff's  head.  He  took  to  gambling  in  other  establishments  and 
exercising  his  elbows  too  frequently  in  bars,  often  returning  to 
disturb  the  peace  in  the  Madison  Square  Club.  One  September 
night  in  1890  he  arrived  home  in  his  then  habitual  drunken  state 
and  found  that  Canfield  had  left  orders  to  bar  the  door  to  him. 
He  hurled  a  brick  through  a  front  window  and  several  days  later 
it  was  all  over  town  that  Duff  and  Canfield  were  no  longer  part- 
ners. Canfield  bought  out  Duff  (the  sporting-world  gossip  was  for 
$50,000)  and  became  sole  proprietor  of  one  of  the  grandest  gam- 
bling houses  in  town. 

Two  years  later  Canfield  was  worth  $2,000,000  and  looking  for 
new  gambling  worlds  to  conquer. 

He  went  to  England  in  1892,  leaving  Bucklin,  Sprague,  and 
Levens  to  hold  the  fort  in  his  absence.  A  little  more  than  a  month 
later  Canfield  was  back  and  on  his  way  to  Saratoga,  ostensibly  for 
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the  races,  but  in  fact  to  discuss  the  possibilities  of  buying  into  the 
Club  House  first  operated  by  John  Morrissey. 

Albert  Spencer  and  Charles  Reed  had  taken  over  Old  Smoke's 
90-per-cent  interest  in  the  Club  House  and  the  Saratoga  race  track 
before  he  died  in  1878.  In  1887  Reed  sold  out  to  Spencer  to  con- 
centrate on  his  gambling  interests  in  New  York.  In  1890  Spencer 
sold  his  part  of  the  race  track  to  Gottfried  Walbaum. 

Canfield  got  to  know  Spencer  during  two  summer  visits  to  Sara- 
toga. They  had  three  things  in  common,  art,  literature,  and  gam- 
bling. Canfield  had  told  Spencer  that  he  thought  the  Club  House 
could  be  more  lucrative  if  it  catered  to  a  higher  type  of  clientele 
in  both  the  restaurant  and  gaming  rooms.  Spencer,  who  wanted  to 
retire,  listened  willingly  when  Canfield  talked  of  buying  the  Club 
House. 

The  take-over  was  gradual.  By  1893  Canfield  had  become  a 
partner  and  spent  the  summer  familiarizing  himself  with  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  establishment.  Spencer  continued  to  preside 
with  Canfield  in  the  background.  Despite  the  attraction  of  the 
Chicago  World's  Columbian  Exposition  and  the  panic  the  Club 
House  had  a  good  season  and  Canfield  was  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  it  was  worth  owning.  That  winter  he  acquired  com- 
plete ownership  for  $250,000  and  Spencer  went  to  France  to  live 
out  his  life.  In  1894  the  Canfield  regime  at  Saratoga  Springs  began 
—  a  period  unequaled  in  America  till  the  1940s-50s  in  Nevada. 

The  country  at  large  still  ached  with  a  depression  hangover, 
but  profits  from  the  Club  House  in  his  first  season  returned  Can- 
field  almost  his  entire  $250,000  investment.  Between  1894  and 
1907,  when  he  closed  it  down  for  good,  the  Club  House  realized  a 
sheer  profit  of  $2,500,000  earned  by  gambling  tables  that  operated 
only  five  to  six  weeks  a  year. 

At  Saratoga  almost  anyone  who  looked  prosperous  could  pass 
through  the  door  that  separated  Canfield's  celebrated  restaurant 
from  his  internationally  known  gaming  rooms.  Five  or  six  private 
detectives  from  New  York  were,  however,  on  the  alert  to  exclude 
members  of  the  underworld,  and  Pat  McDonald,  who  used  to 
manage  the  race  track,  was  on  duty  to  make  sure  that  no  year- 
round  resident  of  Saratoga  entered  the  gambling  room,  thereby 
implementing  a  rule  originally  laid  down  by  Morrissey. 
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Two  faro  tables  and  nine  single-end  roulette  wheels  served  the 
public  in  the  club's  main  gambling  room.  Upstairs  was  a  faro 
layout  for  the  big  plungers  who  wanted  to  gamble  against  the 
house  privately  and  another  room  with  two  double-end  roulette 
wheels. 

In  addition  to  his  managerial  staff  of  thirty  Canfield  every  year 
hired  top-notch  faro  dealers  and  experienced  croupiers.  The 
thirty  housemen  averaged  $750  each  for  the  short  season.  Indica- 
tive of  the  scale  of  play,  a  million  dollars  in  cash  was  kept  at  all 
times  in  the  safe  —  in  fifties,  hundreds,  five-hundred,  and  thou- 
sand-dollar bills.  But  winners  generally  preferred  Canfield's  im- 
peccable checks.  John  B.  Northrop,  who  handled  all  finances  for 
the  house,  had  on  hand  enough  blank  checks,  signed  by  Canfield, 
to  cover  all  emergencies. 

In  the  Club  House,  as  in  Canfield's  later  gambling  establish- 
ments, the  limit  was  raised  on  request,  but  Bet-A-Million  Gates 
was  about  the  only  heavy  plunger  among  his  regular  customers 
and  Canfield  allowed  him  a  high  of  $2500  to  cases  and  $5000  to 
doubles  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  also  one  of  the  big  players 
who  consistently  came  out  ahead  when  he  bucked  the  tiger  at 
Canfield's. 

There  was  an  August  evening  in  1902  that  has  never  been  for- 
gotten. Gates  had  unusually  bad  luck  at  the  track  that  day,  drop- 
ping money  on  one  race  after  another  and  ending  late  in  the 
afternoon,  losing,  they  said,  $400,000.  Billy  Cowan  alone  had 
taken  him  for  $300,000. 

Gates  dined  in  the  Club  House  with  friends,  then  headed 
straight  for  a  faro  table  in  the  main  room.  It  was  about  eight- 
thirty.  He  played  for  the  house's  usual  limits  —  $500  and  $1000  — 
but  the  cards  ran  against  him  and  he  asked  for  $2500  and  $5000 
limits  to  change  his  luck.  Bet-A-Million,  with  his  party,  one  of  the 
house  dealers,  and  Billy  Coe,  Canfield's  house  manager,  went  to  a 
private  room  upstairs.  Bad  luck  still  plagued  him  and  by  ten 
o'clock  he  was  out  $150,000. 

Gates  asked  Billy  Coe  to  up  the  limit  for  him  but  as  only  Can- 
field  could  do  that  Gates  went  to  Canfield's  office  and  asked  for 
the  exceptionally  high  maximum  stakes  of  $5000  to  the  cases  and 
$10,000  to  the  doubles.  Canfield  agreed  without  arching  an  eye- 
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brow,  walked  Gates  back  to  his  table,  and  before  leaving  asked, 
"Are  you  sure  that's  enough?" 

The  deal,  known  as  the  "biggest  regular  deal  of  faro  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  game,"  was  on  and  Gates  was  too  busy  to  answer. 

Gates's  streak  of  lousy  luck  broke  and  he  won  with  almost  every 
turn  of  a  card.  A  relay  of  four  dealers  tried  desperately  and  in 
vain  to  break  his  run.  He  not  only  recouped  the  $150,000  he  had 
lost  earlier  but  went  on  to  take  the  house  for  another  $150,000 
before  the  game  ended  at  three  in  the  morning. 

The  Club  House  restaurant  was  famous  across  the  nation  for 
the  excellence  of  its  service  and  the  fineness  of  its  cuisine.  Prices 
were  higher  than  Sherry's  or  Delmonico's  in  New  York  City,  and 
though  it  grossed  at  least  $150,000  in  a  five-week  season  it  cleared 
nothing.  It  was  valuable,  nevertheless,  because  it  attracted  the 
class  of  customers  Canfield  wanted.  People  who  could  afford  his 
dinner  checks  were  unlikely  to  be  disturbed  at  losing  several 
hundred  or  several  thousand  at  his  g;amin^  tables.  Freddie  Geb- 
hard,  a  plunging  playboy,  won  $10,000  at  roulette  one  night, 
turned  to  Canfield,  and  said,  "Don't  worry.  I'll  be  over  for  break- 
fast and  you  can  get  even." 

Canfield's  most  famous  chef,  Jean  Columbin,  was  paid  $5000  a 
season  and  while  the  club  was  closed  collected  delicacies  and 
recipes  in  Europe  for  Canfield.  Stocking  the  cellar  ran  annually 
to  $40,000.  Lillian  Russell,  who  knew  the  art  of  eating,  dined  only 
at  the  Club  House  when  she  was  in  Saratoga,  and  considered  the 
sweet  corn  and  crepes  Suzette  the  nearest  thing  on  earth  to  am- 
brosia. 

The  headwaiter  pulled  down  $1500  a  summer  plus  a  kickback 
from  each  of  the  fifty  waiters.  Canfield  paid  the  waiters  only  train 
fare  and  a  dollar  a  day  but  they  averaged  at  least  fifty  a  day  in 
tips,  around  $2000  a  season. 

When  the  Club  House  closed  at  the  end  of  the  racing  session, 
food  on  hand  was  distributed  to  local  hospitals,  but  the  night 
before  that  the  employees  held  a  binge  and  the  restaurant  was 
free  and  open  to  all,  including  visitors  who  had  missed  the  New 
York  train.  It  was  always  the  biggest  collective  drunk  Saratoga 
witnessed. 

In  1892  Caleb  W.  Mitchell  was  elected  president  of  Saratoga 
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Springs.  "Cale"  owned  the  best  grocery-and-wineshop  and  also 
one  of  the  leading  gambling  houses  on  Broadway,  the  village's 
main  thoroughfare.  Mitchell,  like  most  of  the  natives,  believed 
that  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  attracted  as  many  if  not  a  great  many 
more  visitors  than  did  the  healing  qualities  of  the  spa's  mineral 
waters. 

A  small  number  of  Saratoga's  rich  and  proper  citizens  felt 
strongly,  on  the  other  hand,  that  having  a  professional  gambler 
as  president  of  their  village  was  disgraceful  and  that  the  position 
of  his  gambling  house  in  the  center  of  town  underlined  the  dis- 
grace. "Cale"  refused  to  move  his  rooms,  and  the  influential  blue- 
noses  avenged  themselves  by  managing  to  elect  Edgar  Truman 
Brackett  state  senator  from  the  Springs.  When  Brackett  got  there, 
the  state  legislature  was  in  a  hurrah  over  the  dramatic  revelations 
of  vice  and  graft  in  New  York  uncovered  by  the  highly  publicized 
Lexow  Committee,  and  it  was  therefore  in  a  proper  frame  of 
mind  to  pass  a  law,  introduced  by  the  new  senator,  to  amend  his 
village's  charter.  The  power  of  selecting  the  president  was  re- 
moved from  the  voters  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  conservative 
Saratoga  Springs  trustees. 

As  Cale  Mitchell's  successor,  after  his  two-year  term  was  up,  the 
trustees  appointed  a  prominent  businessman,  Charles  H.  Sturges, 
who  promptly  ordered  the  police  to  prevent  any  gambling  houses 
from  opening  for  the  1895  summer  season. 

Canfield  was  the  first  of  the  proprietors  to  bow  to  the  ukase.  By 
notifying  the  chief  of  police  that  he  was  closing  down,  he  avoided 
seizure  or  damage  to  his  gambling  paraphernalia.  The  other  gam- 
blers, advised  by  him,  also  closed  their  doors,  shuttered  their 
windows,  and  waited  to  see  how  long  the  winds  of  reform  would 
blow  hot  and  strong. 

The  1895  season  was  disastrously  dull.  Even  the  races  drew 
small  patronage  and  mediocre  nags.  A  druggists'  convention,  a 
performance  of  Trilby,  and  a  series  of  religious  revivals  by  Dwight 
L.  Moody  were  the  highlights  of  the  summer.  Shops  used  to  thriv- 
ing on  the  trade  of  race  fans  and  gambling  houses  did  no  business. 
Alarm  was  general  and  protests  loud.  A  new  village  president  was 
hastily  appointed  to  carry  out  a  careful  program  of  dereforming 
the  community.  Gambling  houses  were  allowed  to  operate  any- 
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where  except  on  Broadway  and  six  proprietors  were  invited  to 
reopen  in  1896. 

The  timing  was  fortunate  for  Canfield.  In  New  York  the  Lexow 
Committee  findings  had  propelled  into  power  a  reform  adminis- 
tration with  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  president  of  the  police  board. 
Houses  of  prostitution  and  gambling  in  the  Tenderloin  were 
being  closed  down  wholesale,  and  although  Canfield  kept  his 
place  on  Twenty-sixth  Street  going  patronage  was  dull  and  inter- 
mittent. 

The  first  subpoenas  issued  to  gamblers  by  the  Lexow  Commit- 
tee were  ignored.  Canfield  was  served  a  second  time,  but  his 
lawyer,  John  Delahunty,  appeared  and  explained  that  as  his  client 
was  involved  in  a  court  case  he  had  advised  him  not  to  testify. 
When  Canfield  ignored  a  third  subpoena,  he  was  arrested,  in- 
dicted by  the  Grand  Jury,  and  held  for  $1000  bail.  The  trial  never 
took  place,  but  his  unpleasant  experiences  in  New  York  and 
Saratoga  inspired  him  to  look  for  a  new  locale. 

Newport,  Rhode  Island,  met  Canfield's  conditions  for  a  com- 
munity whose  population  could  afford  to  gamble  and  where  there 
was  no  prejudice  against  gambling.  Besides,  many  of  the  swells 
who  visited  Newport  in  summer  were  no  strangers  to  Canfield. 
In  1896  he  bought  the  Nautilus  Club  for  $65,000  from  Gus  Abell 
—  the  same  Gus  who  had  owned  818  Broadway  and  years  before 
had  neglected  Canfield's  application  for  a  job. 

Like  Saratoga's  Club  House,  the  Nautilus  opened  only  in  sum- 
mer, and  as  Canfield  was  likely  to  be  in  Saratoga  he  left  the  run- 
ning of  the  Nautilus  to  Billy  Coe  and  Dave  Bucklin,  except  in 
1904,  when  the  guardians  of  Saratoga's  morals  got  sticky  again  and 
closed  all  the  gambling  houses  in  town.  Canfield  punished  them 
by  closing  his  dining  room,  too,  and  spent  the  season  in  Newport. 
It  was  a  dull  season  and  the  house  lost  so  much  that  profits  on  the 
entire  summer  were  only  $1 100.  The  next  day  Canfield,  in  a  dour 
mood,  supervised  his  servants  and  housemen  as  they  prepared  to 
close  the  Nautilus  Club  till  next  season.  Gaming  tables,  equip- 
ment, and  furniture  were  already  under  dust  sheets  and  windows 
being  boarded  up  when  Reginald  Vanderbilt  and  some  of  his 
friends  showed  up.  The  old  roulette  addict  asked  Canfield  for 
some  last-minute  play  and  Canfield  said  that  Vanderbilt  could  bet 
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what  he  wanted  but  that  there  would  be  no  second  spin.  He  took 
the  dust  sheet  off  the  wheel  and  as  it  spun,  Vanderbilt  put  $1000 
on  the  red.  Vanderbilt  collected  and  Canfield  finished  the  season 
$100  in  the  black. 

He  was  thoroughly  disgusted  and  nearly  gave  the  Nautilus  Club 
away  next  spring  by  selling  it  for  a  few  thousands  to  Bucklin  and 
Coe.  In  the  seven  years  he  owned  it,  it  had  increased  his  fortune 
only  $500,000  —  not  real  money  for  the  biggest  gambler  in 
America. 

Canfield  seldom  bucked  the  house  in  a  competitor's  establish- 
ment in  those  days,  but  he  was  not  averse  to  betting  on  a  horse 
or  plunging  on  an  election.  When  the  Jockey  Club,  in  1897, 
found  a  taker  for  his  $10,000  bet  that  Seth  Low  would  get  more 
votes  in  the  four-way  mayoralty  election  in  New  York  than  Ben- 
jamin Tracy  and  then  failed  to  pay  off  because  one  of  the  candi- 
dates, Henry  George,  died  during  the  campaign,  he  resigned  from 
the  club  in  a  huff. 

After  the  election,  won  by  Robert  Van  Wyck  on  a  "to  hell  with 
reform"  platform,  crime  was  wide  open  again  and  the  city  was 
again  moving  northward.  Around  Longacre  Square  at  Broadway 
and  Forty-second  Street,  theaters  and  eating  places  were  opening. 
Business  had  never  been  better  at  Canfield's  Twenty-sixth  Street 
establishment  but  Delmonico's  was  now  at  Fourty-fourth  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue  and  Canfield  knew  that  the  time  had  come  for 
him  to  move.  He  bought  a  four-story-and-basement  brownstone 
at  5  East  Forty-fourth  Street  for  $75,000  and  hired  architect 
Clarence  Luce  to  turn  it  into  a  palace,  a  job  involving  a  year  and 
$400,000.  Canfield  opened  there  in  1899,  and  William  (Dink) 
Davis  took  over  the  old  place  on  Twenty-sixth  Street. 

Dink  was  a  fantastic  character,  admired  by  the  gambling  fra- 
ternity as  one  of  the  luckiest  professionals  alive.  He  had  operated 
and  lived  high  in  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  before  tackling  Buf- 
falo and  Syracuse.  His  luck  dipped  temporarily  below  par  and  he 
landed  in  New  York  with  a  meager  $1900.  Forty-eight  hours  at 
No.  8  Barclay  Street  parlayed  this  into  a  comfortable  $85,000,  so 
he  took  time  out  during  the  session  to  buy  a  fourth  interest  in 
the  gambling  establishment  (then  resumed  his  game  and  piled  up 
an  additional  $18,000  before  his  new  partners  took  fright  and 
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refused  to  let  him  play  against  the  house  any  longer).  Canfield's 
house  suffered  a  loss  of  quality  when  Dink  took  it  over  and  by 
the  time  it  closed  in  1902  was  catering  to  Avhite-collar  clerks  and 
day  laborers  who  could  afford  to  gamble  only  a  few  dollars  an 
evening. 

Besides  the  $400,000  Luce  spent,  Canfield  sank  $600,000  in  fix- 
tures and  furnishings  for  5  East  Forty-fourth  Street,  acting  as  his 
own  chief  decorator  and  drawing  on  his  taste  and  knowledge  of 
art,  ceramics,  and  furniture.  He  had  long  been  a  habitue  of  art 
galleries  and  had  achieved  a  reputation  as  a  discriminating  col- 
lector. Years  later,  in  1911,  Canfield  became  a  charter  member  of 
the  Walpole  Society  of  connoisseurs  and  bibliophiles.  If  for  noth- 
ing else,  Canfield  will  be  remembered  in  collecting  circles  for  his 
Whistlers  and  for  the  twelve  original  Thomas  Chippendale  chairs, 
which  throw  a  vivid  light  on  his  dogged  patience  and  remarkable 
determination. 

When  Canfield  bought  the  first  six  of  his  chairs  in  England  in 
1892  he  believed  that  he  had  a  complete  set.  Several  years  later, 
at  an  auction  at  Christie's  in  London,  he  bought  two  more  that 
were  undoubtedly  from  the  same  set.  After  intensive  research 
Canfield  learned  that  the  master  cabinetmaker  had  produced 
twelve  of  them,  of  which  the  first  owners  were  a  family  named 
Shaw,  who  lived  in  Yorkshire.  It  was  the  Shaws  who  had  divided 
their  twelve  chairs  into  two  sets  of  six.  Canfield  set  private  detec- 
tives to  scouring  England  and  Scotland  for  descendants  of  the 
Shaw  family  and  the  other  four  chairs,  at  the  same  time  advertis- 
ing in  the  papers  that  he  was  prepared  to  pay  handsomely  for 
them.  Two  were  found  to  be  owned  by  a  church  but  the  commit- 
tee that  directed  its  temporal  affairs  was  dubious  of  selling.  In 
time  the  transaction  was  accomplished  and  an  eleventh  chair 
turned  up  at  Christie's,  where  it  had  been  consigned  by  a  Shaw 
descendant,  and  was  added  to  the  set.  The  twelfth  was  eventually 
located  in  the  possession  of  another  Shaw,  an  impoverished  actress! 
As  long  as  he  lived  the  'Chippendale  chairs  were  part  of  the  fur- 
nishings of  Canfield's  house,  and  after  he  died  were  bought  for 
$60,000  by  Marsden  J.  Perry,  a  member  of  the  Walpole  Society, 
noted  for  his  Sihakespeare  collection. 

Canfield  met  Whistler  in  England  through  the  noted  Detroit 
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art  connoisseur,  Charles  A.  Freer,  and  the  painter  and  the  gam- 
bler found  that  they  had  broad  cultural  interests  in  common. 
Canfield  bought  many  Whistler  originals,  oils,  water  colors, 
etchings,  and  lithographs,  with  probably  the  most  famous  oils, 
Miss  Rose  Corder,  for  which  he  paid  $25,000,  and  the  Count 
Robert  de  Montesquieu-Fezensac,  which  cost  him  $10,000.  In 
March  1914  he  sold  all  his  Whistlers  except  a  portrait  of  himself  to 
Roland  Knoedler  for  $300,000  and  Knoedler  turned  around  and 
sold  the  Corder,  Count  Robert  and  a  Nocturne  to  Henry  C.  Frick 
for  a  price  reported  to  be  over  $200,000.  Whistler  had  started  a 
painting  of  Canfield  early  in  1903  and  ironically  called  it  His 
Reverence.  It  was  never  finished,  as  the  painter  died  that  year. 
When  Canfield  died  his  son  sold  it  to  Knoedler,  who  disposed  of 
it  to  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum  for  something  like  $15,000. 

Canfield  called  his  New  York  City  house  on  East  Forty-fourth 
Street  the  Saratoga  Club,  but  it  was  popularly  known  as  "the 
house  next  to  Del's."  The  Times  wrote:  "It  is  the  finest  place  of 
its  kind  in  this  country  if  not  in  the  world,  and  the  nightly  play 
there  is  enormous.  It  draws  its  patrons  from  the  wealthiest  men  in 
the  country,  and  while  it  is  not  hard  for  a  man  whose  appearance 
denotes  a  fair  measure  of  affluence  to  pass  its  portals,  the  'shoe- 
string gambler'  does  not  long  remain  its  guest. 

"The  entire  big  brownstone  house  is  fitted  throughout  with 
extreme  magnificence.  The  rarest  Eastern  carpets  are  upon  its 
floors,  and  masterpieces  of  art  adorn  its  walls.  The  furniture, 
consisting  mainly  of  divans  and  davenports,  are  marvels  of  beauty 
and  luxuriousness. 

"The  gaming  room  on  the  second  floor  extends  the  length  and 
width  of  the  house  and  is  a  noble  hall  in  proportions.  In  it  are 
the  most  elaborate  gambling  layouts  in  this  country,  consisting  of 
roulette  wheels,  faro  tables,  baccarat  tables,  and  rouge  et  noir. 
Baccarat,  faro  and  roulette  are  the  principal  games,  and  at  times 
for  certain  players  the  limit  is  absolutely  removed.  .  .  . 

"Servants  throughout  the  house  attend  to  the  wants  of  the 
players  and  the  place  is  conducted  much  like  one  of  the  most 
exclusive  clubs.  Entertainment  is  free  to  the  Quests.  The  costliest 
dishes  —  game,  pates  and  the  rarest  wines  —  are  served  through- 
out the  night.  Everything  is  conducted  with  the  utmost  decorum. 
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There  are  no  loud  words  or  heated  arguments,  all  such  being 
quietly  but  firmly  stopped  at  their  incipiency." 

There  was  no  set  rule,  but  Canfield's  patrons  generally  wore 
tails  or  tuxedos.  Bank  tellers  were  strictly  forbidden  to  enter  or 
to  gamble.  As  well  as  cash,  Canfield  accepted  checks  and  occasional 
IOUs,  which  sometimes  cost  him  steep  —  the  biggest  welsh  was 
for  $137,000  and  half  a  dozen  others  totaled  $113,000.  He  paid 
off  as  customers  preferred,  in  cash  or  by  check,  and  kept  a  half 
million  dollars  in  the  safe. 

In  its  two  years  the  establishment  next  to  Del's  catered  to  a 
restricted,  hence  small,  clientele  but  cleared  $1,500,000  for  Can- 
field.  Aside  from  operating  costs  Canfield  had  to  meet  protection 
payments,  15,  20,  25  per  cent  of  profits  plus  a  flat  $1000  a  month, 
paid  in  person  by  Canfield,  usually  across  the  table  in  a  private 
dining  room  at  Delmonico's. 

During  the  Lexow  Committee  investigations,  which  had  an- 
noyed Canfield  earlier,  an  incorruptible  official  named  William 
Travers  Jerome  was  chief  assistant  to  John  W.  Goff  and  had  been 
given  a  judgeship  by  the  reform  administration  that  followed. 
Whenever  there  was  a  raid  on  a  gambling  house,  Judge  Jerome 
was  Johnny-on-the-spot  and  conducted  an  unceremonious  court, 
prompt  and  fast,  right  in  the  raided  gambling  rooms.  Jerome  set 
his  sights  for  Canfield  as  the  most  important  target  among  the 
gamblers  and  on  January  10,  1901,  fired  his  opening  shot  by  de- 
claring that  play  was  carried  on  nightly  at  5  East  Forty-fourth 
Street  with  full  knowledge  by  the  police,  who  denied  it.  On 
March  2,  the  police  commissioner  publicly  announced  that  Can- 
field's  was  closed  tighter  than  a  drum.  It  was,  except  for  the  reg- 
ular customers. 

In  November,  1901,  the  people  of  New  York  voted  Tammany 
out  again  and  the  Fusion  party  in,  with  Seth  Low  to  take  office 
as  Mayor  and  Jerome  as  district  attorney  on  the  first  day  of  1902. 

At  the  stroke  of  midnight,  December  31,  1901,  the  house  next 
to  Del's  was  doing  a  land  office  business  when  Canfield  told  his 
patrons  that  he  was  closing  for  an  indefinite  period.  So  quietly 
was  it  done  that  nobody  outside  the  habitues  and  some  gamblers 
knew  that  it  happened. 

In  the  following  March  the  metropolitan  press  began  needling 
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Jerome  about  Reggie  Vanderbilt's  loss  of  $70,000  on  December 
19.  The  natural  assumption  was  that  such  a  loss  took  place  at 
Canfield's,  although  the  young  man's  twenty-first  birthday  celebra- 
tion had  actually  occurred  at  Davey  Johnson's  gambling  resort. 
Jerome  replied  that  it  would  cost  money  to  get  one  of  his  agents 
into  the  Forty-fourth  Street  house  to  collect  evidence  that  would 
convict  Canfield  and  that  the  comptroller  of  New  York  would  not 
stand  for  the  bill.  The  police  protested  that  as  the  premises  were 
listed  as  a  residence  they  could  get  a  warrant  to  raid  it  only  if 
someone  brought  in  a  complaint  and  evidence  that  the  house  was 
used  for  gambling.  In  reply  the  press  editorialized  that  no  matter 
what  the  cost  it  was  worth  thousands  of  dollars  "to  shut  up  the 
most  famous  and  familiar  hell  in  town." 

At  this  time  Gottfried  Walbaum's  House  of  the  Bronze  Door, 
along  with  other  big  establishments,  had  reopened  after  a  brief 
fright  and  was  paying  protection.  Jerome  was  taunted  and,  much 
to  his  chagrin,  it  was  said  that  neither  he  nor  anyone  else  could 
close  Canfield's.  On  December  1,  1902,  he  found  legal  grounds  to 
raid  5  East  Forty-fourth. 

That  noon  one  Joseph  Jacobs,  a  private  detective  in  the  employ 
of  the  Citizens'  Union,  presented  Judge  Wyatt  of  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions  with  a  sworn  affidavit  that  he  had  gambled  at  the 
house  next  to  Del's.  The  judge  issued  a  warrant  for  the  D.A.  to 
enter  and  search  Canfield's  house  for  gambling  evidence  as  well 
as  the  Bronze  Door  and  Lou  Ludlum's,  across  the  street  from  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Jerome  alerted  Deputy  Police  Com- 
missioner Piper,  Police  Inspector  Brooks,  several  assistant  district 
attorneys,  a  half-dozen  detectives,  a  squad  of  police,  and  a  battery 
of  newspaper  reporters  for  a  raid  against  Canfield's  at  eleven 
o'clock  that  night. 

Jacobs,  whose  salary  was  twenty-five  dollars  a  week  plus  ex- 
penses, was  out  for  money,  so  that  afternoon  he  called  Canfield's, 
told  Bucklin  of  the  impending  raid,  and  asked  him  to  warn  the 
manager  of  the  House  with  the  Bronze  Door  and  Ludlum.  Wheth- 
er Bucklin  did  this  or  not,  he  phoned  Canfield,  who  was  visiting 
his  family  in  Providence.  Canfield  took  the  first  train  back  to  New 
York,  arriving  at  ten  o'clock  that  evening.  With  Bucklin  and  Dela- 
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hunty,  Canfield  sat  in  the  brightly  lit  house  and  waited  for  the 
raid. 

At  five  minutes  past  eleven  Police  Inspector  Brooks  smashed  a 
window  and  climbed  in,  followed  by  detectives  and  assistant  dis- 
trict attorneys.  Not  wishing  any  more  windows  broken,  Canfield 
opened  the  door  to  Jerome,  the  rest  of  the  police,  and  the  re- 
porters. While  Jerome  questioned  Canfield,  his  cohorts  began  a 
floor-to-floor  search.  Jacobs  did  not  know  Canfield  and  pointed 
out  Bucklin  as  the  man  who  had  dealt  faro  during  his  imaginary 
visit  to  the  place  a  few  days  before.  Despite  Canfield's  and  Dela- 
hunty's  protests  Bucklin  was  arrested. 

Frustrated  in  their  search  for  gambling  equipment,  the  men 
went  over  the  house  a  second  time  and  on  the  top  floor  found  a 
room  that  was  narrower  than  adjoining  rooms  and  had  a  wall  that 
sounded  hollow  when  it  was  tapped.  When  the  police  gouged  a 
hole  through  it  they  found  themselves  looking  into  a  small  room 
filled  with  gambling  equipment.  Out  came  five  roulette  tables, 
three  wheels,  numerous  decks  of  cards,  thousands  of  chips,  and  a 
faro  layout.  Actually  the  paraphernalia  was  surplus  from  Can- 
field's  previous  Twenty-sixth  Street  gambling  house  with  chips 
initialed  "D  &  C,"  for  Duff  and  Canfield,  and,  Canfield  claimed, 
equipment  from  the  Nautilus  stored  here  till  next  summer's  sea- 
son. It  was  packed  up  and  loaded  into  a  police  wagon  while  five 
thousand  spectators  on  the  sidewalk  were  held  back  by  emergency 
police  squads. 

Canfield  protested  the  raid  and  his  manager's  arrest,  saying, 
"There  has  not  been  a  card  turned  in  my  house  for  months,"  and 
"I  have  learned  that  a  man's  house  is  his  castle  everywhere  except 
in  New  York." 

Jacobs  gave  elaborate  (and  conflicting)  accounts  of  how  he  had 
gotten  into  the  house  —  with  his  face  blackened,  in  a  false  black 
beard  and  curly  wig,  as  a  Javanese  prince,  and  as  a  professional 
gambler.  Only  Canfield  and  the  inner  circle  knew  from  the  first 
that  he  was  handing  the  press  a  parcel  of  lies. 

Canfield  and  Farrell  brought  charges  of  breaking  and  illegal 
entry  against  Jerome,  but  the  warrant  took  care  of  these.  Bucklin 
was  released  on  bail  and  subpoenaed  to  appear  before  Judge 
Wyatt  for  a  secret  examination.  The  district  attorney  told  the 
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press  that  he  was  ready  to  subpoena  five,  ten,  and  even  twenty 
witnesses  to  give  information  and  slapped  a  writ  on  Jesse  Lewis- 
ohn  to  appear  at  the  star-chamber  proceedings.  Wall  Streeter 
Arthur  A.  Housman,  Payne  and  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  and 
Mortimer  L.  Schiff  were  the  next. 

Lewisohn  disrupted  the  hearing  when  he  refused  to  answer  the 
question:  "Do  you  know  Richard  A.  Canfield?"  To  answer  ques- 
tions in  such  a  proceeding  was,  he  claimed,  humiliating  and  be- 
neath his  dignity,  so  he  was  arrested  for  contempt  of  court.  His 
lawyer  had  him  released  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  the  exam- 
ination was  called  off  when  Schiff,  the  two  Whitneys,  Archie  Pell, 
and  Edward  Wasserman  followed  his  example.  Housman  denied 
to  anyone  who  would  listen  to  him  that  he  had  ever  been  in  Can- 
field's.  Harry  K.  Vingut  was  the  only  witness  to  give  testimony, 
and  though  it  was  harmful  to  Canfield  it  was  insufficient  to  make 
much  of  a  case  against  him.  Reggie  Vanderbilt  evaded  the  process 
servers  for  ten  months  by  which  time  the  Court  of  Appeals  had 
decided  that  Lewisohn  could  refuse  to  answer  Jerome's  questions. 

Canfield  was  in  London  buying  art  objects  and  sitting  for  his 
portrait  to  Whistler,  so,  though  Jerome  announced  that  he  would 
institute  criminal  action  against  him,  the  D.A.  could  not  touch 
him.  He  could  do  nothing  but  refer  to  the  gambler  as  a  man  who 
had  committed  a  felony  and  been  jailed  in  Rhode  Island  and 
declare  that  he  ran  a  crooked  gambling  house. 

On  May  23  Canfield  returned  from  Europe  and  was  called  to 
court  on  June  1,  charged  with  being  a  common  gambler.  Dela- 
hunty  asked  for  a  change  of  venue,  maintaining  that  Jerome  had 
created  a  prejudicial  atmosphere  by  branding  Canfield  a  felon 
and  crooked  gambler.  After  seven  weeks'  deliberation  the  court 
granted  his  request  and  upstate  Binghamton  was  designated  for 
the  trial,  while  Bucklin's  case  was  moved  to  Cortland,  New  York. 
Jerome  struggled  for  postponement  to  get  witnesses;  the  two 
lawyers  Delahunty  had  hired  to  defend  Canfield  pressed  for  an 
immediate  trial  and  dismissal.  On  January  11,  1904,  Canfield's 
case  was  dismissed  for  lack  of  evidence.  Four  months  later  Buck- 
lin's case  was  also  dismissed. 

Tammany  regained  control  of  the  city  in  the  1903  elections, 
but  Jerome  was  not  displaced  and,  fearful  that  the  regime  would 
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again  countenance  gambling,  renewed  his  efforts  to  convict  Can- 
field  as  an  example.  At  his  urging  a  bill  to  alter  laws  on  criminal 
procedure  so  that  witnesses  would  be  obliged  to  answer  questions 
about  gambling  was  presented  to  the  state  legislature.  The  bill 
passed  the  upper  house  by  one  vote  after  stormy  threats  of  libel 
suits  and  mudslinging,  with  Jerome  hotly  denying  that  the 
measure  was  aimed  solely  at  Canfield.  It  passed  the  assembly  and 
Canfield  took  the  next  boat  back  from  Europe  again. 

Jerome  received  a  certified  copy  of  the  Dowling  Law  the  morn- 
ing of  May  12  and  served  a  subpoena  on  Jesse  Lewisohn  the  same 
afternoon.  Lewisohn  again  refused  to  answer  questions  and  ap- 
pealed the  constitutionality  of  the  new  law.  Other  subpoenaed 
witnesses  took  their  cues  from  him.  Once  more  the  case  against 
Canfield  and  Bucklin  had  to  wait  on  the  higher  courts. 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
Dowling  Law  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  confirmed  it.  Canfield 
meanwhile  broke  with  Delahunty,  feeling  that  his  lawyer  of  four- 
teen years'  standing  had  advised  him  unwisely.  He  was  now  repre- 
sented by  Britt  and  Tracy.  This  firm  told  him  that  if  Jerome  won 
the  case  he  could  be  sentenced  to  two  years  in  Sing  Sing  as  a 
two-time  offender. 

Only  a  miracle  could  save  Canfield  and  that  miracle  appeared 
at  the  eleventh  hour  in  the  form  of  Joe  Jacobs's  troubled  con- 
science. Saddened  by  the  death  of  his  son,  he  grew  remorseful  over 
his  misdeeds  and  admitted  to  Canfield's  lawyers  that  he  had  never 
been  inside  the  gaming  rooms  at  5  East  Forty-fourth  Street.  He 
offered  to  swear  to  this  in  writing  if  he  were  given  enough  money 
to  leave  the  country  and  begin  a  new  life.  They  asked  him  to 
come  back  in  a  few  days,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  called  Jerome 
and  described  what  had  taken  place.  They  then,  with  Jerome's 
assent,  set  a  trap  for  Jacobs.  When  he  came  back,  he  wrote  out 
and  signed  a  confession,  swearing  to  it  before  Canfield,  the  lawyers 
and  witnesses,  then  was  arrested  by  one  of  the  district  attorney's 
men.  Within  a  week  Jacobs  was  on  his  way  to  Sing  Sing. 

Now  that  Jerome  knew  that  Canfield  had  not  been  lying  when 
he  said  5  East  Forty-fourth  Street  had  been  closed  for  a  year  before 
the  raid,  he  was  less  hostile  and  said  that  he  would  ask  for  special 
clemency  for  Bucklin  and  Canfield  if  they  pleaded  to  being  com- 
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mon  gamblers  and  gave  him  their  solemn  promise  not  to  reopen 
the  gambling  house. 

Bucklin  and  Canfield  agreed  and  were  fined  $1000  apiece. 
Within  five  minutes  the  two  men  walked  out  of  court  free. 

The  newspapers  did  not  cotton  to  Jerome's  stepping  out  of  the 
role  of  Sir  Galahad,  called  his  two-year  war  against  Canfield  a 
"fuss-and-feathers"  campaign,  costly  to  the  city  and  to  the  reform 
organizations  and  ending  in  the  farce  of  a  small  fine.  But  Can- 
field's  legal  and  court  costs  had  been  approximately  $100,000  and 
in  1906  Delahunty  sued  for  $74,000  for  legal  services  and  commis- 
sions of  $130,000  on  notes  totaling  $300,000  that  he  had  collected 
from  Reginald  Vanderbilt.  Delahunty  claimed  during  the  trial 
that  the  district  attorney  had  said  that  if  Canfield  had  pleaded 
guilty  to  being  a  common  gambler  Jerome  would  have  seen  to  it 
that  he  got  off  with  a  twenty-five-dollar  fine.  According  to  Can- 
field,  Delahunty  had  advised  otherwise  and  cast  him  into  a  mael- 
strom of  expensive  lawsuits. 

Jerome  next  turned  on  the  other  big  gamblers  and  astonished 
them  with  his  knowledge  of  their  patrons,  staffs,  and  volume  of 
play.  He  gave  them  an  ultimatum:  close  up  as  long  as  he  was 
district  attorney,  allow  him  or  anyone  carrying  his  card  of  admis- 
sion to  enter  their  homes  or  business  establishments  at  any  hour, 
and  none  of  them  would  be  faced  with  conviction  and  prison. 

They  acceded  though  it  cost  them  unemployment  in  their 
chosen  profession.  Jerome,  backed  by  the  Dowling  Law,  had  the 
gambling  fraternity  over  a  barrel. 

Canfield  paid  the  price.  He  became  one  of  the  most  disliked  of 
gamblers,  blamed  for  the  unemployment  of  1905  and  1906.  If  he 
had  pleaded  guilty  on  the  memorable  night  of  the  raid,  the 
Dowling  Law  would  never  have  been  brought  into  being. 

The  house  on  Forty-fourth  Street  was  sold  in  1906  to  a  syndi- 
cate of  gamblers  headed  by  Sam  Emery  and  reopened  as  soon  as 
the  anti-gambling  agitation  died  down  and  protection  could  be 
bought.  It  was  still  top  quality  but  no  longer  the  gambling 
grounds  of  a  select  and  wealthy  few,  and  Canfield  had  removed 
many  of  the  priceless  furnishings  and  paintings  when  it  changed 
hands. 

Canfield  hated  selling  the  house,  for  which  he  had  had  even 
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more  grandiose  plans,  but  the  world  had  not  been  unkind  to  him. 
He  had  the  Nautilus  Club  and  the  Club  House  in  Saratoga,  still 
the  all-time  biggest  money-making  gambling  establishment  in 
America.  He  turned  to  other  interests,  formed  the  Union  Stopper 
Company  in  1904  to  manufacture  a  bottle  stopper  that  opened 
easily  but  prevented  the  bottle  from  being  refilled.  The  inventor, 
Charles  Brisco,  got  $100,000  from  Canfield  to  build  and  run  a 
factory  at  Morgantown,  West  Virginia.  For  some  reason  the  plant 
turned  out  no  bottle  stoppers  but  did  make  lighting  fixtures  and 
glass.  Canfield,  undeterred,  organized  another  firm  and  began 
manufacturing  the  stoppers  in  Brooklyn,  making  a  million  on  his 
initial  $150,000  investment. 

In  1905  fear  of  the  Dowling  Law  and  a  minor  reform  wave  kept 
the  smaller  gambling  houses  at  Saratoga  closed  and  only  about 
eight  establishments  opened,  among  them  Canfield's.  Despite  hav- 
ing to  close  at  2  A.M.,  fewer  players  and  lower  play,  Canfield 
netted  $200,000— $30,000  to  $40,000  below  his  average— though 
the  others  just  about  broke  even. 

The  officials  decided  that  gambling  was  out  for  1906,  except 
for  Canfield's,  the  United  States  Club,  and  the  Manhattan  Club, 
which  were  to  operate  behind  closed  doors.  Joseph  Ullman  and 
Big  Jim  Kennedy,  owners  of  the  Chicago  Club,  resented  this 
special  immunity  and,  with  the  owners  of  two  other  gambling 
houses,  spread  the  word  that  their  houses  would  be  open  too. 

On  a  rumor  that  Governor  Higgins  wanted  all  houses  in  Sara- 
toga shut,  local  officials  ordered  the  sheriff  to  raid  and  close  all 
gambling  establishments.  Canfield  had  been  tipped  off  and  the 
sheriff  found  no  signs  of  play  on  the  premises.  Nor  did  he  do  any 
better  at  the  other  houses.  Except  for  a  few  secret  sessions  for  old 
and  trusted  patrons  Canfield  stayed  closed  for  two  seasons. 
Though  the  restaurant  was  open  in  1907,  Canfield  posted  a  sign 
the  last  day  of  the  summer:  "For  sale.  This  entire  block"  and  told 
an  inquiring  reporter  he  "was  practically  out  of  gambling  now." 

But  he  still  wore  his  crown.  Cannes  in  the  South  of  France  had 
invited  him  to  open  his  own  casino.  He  was  asked  to  run  San 
Sebastian's  royal  club.  The  ancient  island  of  Corfu  in  the  Ionian 
Sea  sang  siren  songs.  A  Belgian  gambling  corporation  wanted  to 
give  him  a  sizable  interest  in  the  gambling  palace  at  Ostend,  and 
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he  was  proposed  as  manager  for  Tattersall's,  planned  as  the  big- 
gest horse-betting  ring,  just  outside  Paris.  Havana  and  the  City  of 
Mexico  wooed  him.  To  all  offers  Canfield  turned  a  deaf  ear. 

The  village  of  Saratoga  began  negotiating  with  Canfield  in  1909 
to  purchase  the  Club  House  block  and  in  1911  he  finally  sold  it 
to  them  for  SI 50,000.  Saratoga  had  a  bargain.  Canfield  had  spent 
over  $1,000,000  landscaping  the  grounds  and  enlarging  and  beau- 
tifying the  building. 

The  same  year  Canfield  returned  to  gambling.  In  1910  repre- 
sentatives of  Porfirio  Diaz  reputedly  banked  $  15,000,000  in  New 
York,  and  Canfield  was  given  the  position  of  director  of  a  pro- 
posed Mexican  national  lottery  with  rights  to  draw  against  the 
deposit  for  expenses.  Several  rich  Wall  Streeters  were  also  con- 
nected with  the  enterprise,  which  was  kept  under  wraps  for  nine 
months  while  Canfield  worked  out  plans.  Diaz  was  forced  to 
resign  in  May  1911,  and  the  scheme  folded  as  far  as  Canfield  was 
concerned.  It  was  the  last  time  he  had  anything  to  do  with  gam- 
bling after  the  Saratoga  Club  House  closed. 

Despite  $12,500,000  amassed  between  1888  and  1907  ($7,500,- 
000,  curiously  enough,  made  in  Wall  Street)  Canfield  was  nearly 
wiped  out  in  the  panic  of  1907.  The  last  seven  years  of  his  life  he 
tried  vainly  to  recoup  by  way  of  his  bottle-stopper  and  glass  fac- 
tories and  by  speculating  on  Wall  Street. 

Early  in  1906  Canfield  bought  a  big  bay-windowed  brownstone 
in  New  York's  most  fashionable  neighborhood,  at  9  East  Fifty-fifth 
Street.  His  neighbors  were  not  cordial  and,  though  he  had  hoped 
to  make  it  a  family  home,  his  wife  preferred  to  remain  in  Provi- 
dence, though  she  visited  him  regularly,  bringing  Grace  and 
Harold  with  her  to  see  their  father. 

His  life  would  have  been  lonely  indeed  save  for  a  stream  of  art 
connoisseurs,  bibliophiles,  and  collectors  who  wanted  his  advice. 
For  just  a  year  Canfield  stood  being  cold-shouldered  by  his  neigh- 
bors, then  moved  out  and  rented  a  house  at  506  Madison  Avenue, 
where  life  was  much  the  same,  with  annual  collecting  trips  to 
Europe  and  occasional  exhibitions  of  his  Whistler  collection.  By 
1914  he  was  down  to  his  last  $500,000  and  sold  his  paintings  to 
Knoedler's. 

Canfield  did  not  live  to  see  the  year  out.  On  December  10  he 
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fell  down  a  flight  of  subway  stairs,  struck  his  chin  and  was  badly 
shaken,  but  refused  to  go  to  a  hospital.  He  went  home  by  cab  and 
spent  the  evening  reading  in  his  library.  At  midnight,  when  his 
housekeeper  looked  in,  he  told  her  to  wake  him  at  eight.  He  was 
breathing  with  difficulty  and  she  could  not  rouse  him  the  next 
morning.  Dr.  J.  Clarence  Sharp  was  summoned  and  found  that 
Canfield  had  fractured  his  skull  when  he  struck  his  chin.  Two 
brain  specialists  worked  with  Sharp  without  letup  to  try  to  bring 
him  back  to  consciousness  and,  if  possible,  operate,  but  Canfield 
died  that  afternoon  without  rousing  from  his  coma. 

Two  days  later  friends,  former  patrons,  and  thousands  of 
curious  people  stood  in  line  at  the  Congregational  Broadway 
Tabernacle  to  view  and  pay  their  last  respects  to  Canfield.  His 
body  was  cremated  and  the  ashes  buried  in  the  family  plot  in 
New  Bedford. 

Richard  A.  Canfield  left  an  estate  valued  at  $841,485,  a  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  greatest  gambler  in  America  and  of  never  run- 
ning anything  but  a  square  game.  After  him  gambling  was  taken 
over  by  syndicates.  He  was  the  last  of  the  individualists. 
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PPER-CLASS  gambling  in  the  1880s  followed  upper-class 
society  uptown.  Twenty-third  to  Thirty-fourth  Streets, 
along  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway  and  the  lively  edge  of 
the  Tenderloin,  became  the  center  of  chance  and  sin.  The 
stretch  along  Broadway  was  known  in  sporting  circles  as 
"Bunko  Land." 

Everywhere  in  the  city  rich  and  poor  gambled  openly 
and,  according  to  John  Quinn,  it  was  "no  uncommon 
sight  to  see  a  shoe-black,  scarcely  three  feet  high,  walk  up 
to  the  table  or  'bank'  as  it  is  euphoniously  termed,  and 
stake  a  nickel  with  the  air  of  a  young  spendthrift  to  'whom 
money  is  no  object.'  "  In  1880  ten  thousand  gamblers 
formed  an  association  that  paid  graft  to  the  Tammany 
administration,  and  gambling  dens  operated  in  every 
neighborhood  unmolested  by  the  police. 

"The  secret  of  Tammany's  clutch  on  the  city,"  as  M. 
R.  Werner  analyzed  this  situation,  ".  .  .  was  the  absolute 
control  of  the  police  force,  for  without  that  control  Tam- 
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many  and  Croker  could  do  nothing.  They  could  not  make  certain 
of  elections  by  fraudulent  means  if  policemen  were  honest  in 
their  efforts  to  arrest  lawbreakers,  and  they  could  not  collect  vast 
sums  of  money  for  their  personal  comfort  and  for  the  insurance 
of  the  eternity  of  their  power,  if  policemen  arrested  the  prosti- 
tutes, the  saloon  keepers,  the  pimps,  the  race-track  gamblers,  the 
thieves  and  the  businessmen  who  paid  for  the  privilege  of  viola- 
ting the  law." 

Dr.  Charles  Henry  Parkhurst,  pastor  of  the  Madison  Square  Pres- 
byterian Church,  was  the  voice  of  reform  thundering  in  the  stone 
wilderness.  For  ten  years  he  denounced  the  police  from  his  pulpit, 
built  up  his  congregation,  and  demanded  clean  city  government. 
He  influenced  only  a  limited  number  of  voters,  but  impressed  the 
members  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  so  favorably 
that  in  1891  he  succeeded  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  as  president  of  that 
organization.  On  February  18,  1892,  Dr.  Parkhurst  preached  a 
historic  sermon. 

"Every  effort  to  make  men  respectable,  honest,  temperate  and 
sexually  clean,"  he  exhorted  his  flock,  "is  a  direct  blow  between 
the  eyes  of  the  mayor  and  his  whole  gang  of  drunken  lecherous 
subordinates.  There  is  not  a  form  under  which  the  devil  disguises 
himself  that  so  perplexes  us  in  our  efforts,  or  so  bewilders  us  in 
the  devising  of  our  schemes,  as  the  polluted  harpies  that,  under 
the  pretext  of  governing  the  city,  are  feeding  day  and  night  on  its 
quivering  vitals.  They  are,"  he  stated  with  unequivocal  fervor,  "a 
lying,  perjured,  rum-soaked  and  libidinous  lot." 

The  sermon  made  the  front  page  of  every  newspaper  in  New 
York.  The  mayor  and  Tammany  Hall  and  its  henchmen  promptly 
rebutted  by  calling  Parkhurst  insane  and  challenging  him  to 
prove  his  hard  words.  The  righteous  doctor  was  hauled  before  a 
grand  jury  and  when  he  could  produce  no  firsthand  evidence  of 
his  accusations  .was  upbraided  by  the  presiding  judge.  His  sermon, 
which  scandalized  many  but  was  praised  by  responsible  people, 
began  to  fade  from  public  memory,  and  his  enemies  thought  that 
this  was  the  end  of  his  menace.  But  the  redoubtable  parson  im- 
mediately set  out  to  obtain  absolute  and  incontrovertible  proof 
that  dens  of  iniquity  flourished  under  the  protection  of  the  police 
and  city  officials. 
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Every  night  for  three  dedicated  weeks  Parkhurst  made  pilgrim- 
age to  the  bawdyhouses,  gambling  hells,  dope  dens,  and  drinking 
dives  of  New  York.  With  him  were  young  John  L.  Erving,  a 
society  friend,  and  a  detective,  Charles  W.  Gardner,  who,  for  six 
dollars  a  day,  had  agreed  to  show  Parkhurst  and  Erving  the  sin 
spots  of  the  city,  provided  that  they  would  disguise  themselves  as 
ordinary  citizens  doing  the  town.  To  prove  the  collusion  of  the 
police,  they  occasionally  asked  the  patrolman  on  the  beat  for 
directions.  One  obliging  cop  stood  sentry  for  them  to  give  warn- 
ing in  case  of  a  surprise  raid  while  they  visited  a  house  of  ill  fame. 

All  three  took  copious  notes  and  Gardner  later  wrote  a  book, 
The  Doctor  and  the  Devil  or  Midnight  Adventures  of  Dr.  Park- 
hurst. Here  the  good  man  is  pictured  as  unintimidated  by  the 
sight  of  sin.  In  fact  he  constantly  said,  "Show  me  something 
worse!"  except  at  the  Golden  Rule  Pleasure  Club,  on  West  Third 
Street,  where  the  proprietress,  "Scotch  Ann,"  greeted  them  as 
they  came  in  through  the  basement  door.  "The  basement,"  ac- 
cording to  Gardner,  "was  fitted  up  into  little  rooms,  by  means  of 
cheap  partitions,  which  ran  to  the  top  of  the  ceiling  from  the 
floor.  Each  room  contained  a  table  and  a  couple  of  chairs  for  the 
use  of  customers  of  the  vile  den.  In  each  room  sat  a  youth,  whose 
face  was  painted,  eyebrows  blackened,  and  whose  airs  were  those 
of  a  young  girl.  Each  person  talked  in  a  high  falsetto  voice,  and 
called  the  others  by  women's  names."  When  the  detective  ex- 
olained  the  nature  of  the  men  who  patronized  the  club  "The 
Doctor  instantly  turned  on  his  heel  and  fled  from  the  house  at 
top  speed.  'Why,  I  wouldn't  stay  in  that  house,'  he  gasped,  'for  all 
the  money  in  the  world.'  " 

Dr.  Parkhurst  did,  however,  manage  to  endure  Hattie  Adams's 
parlor-house  girls,  who,  on  payment  of  fifteen  dollars,  put  on  a 
"dance  of  nature."  Gardner  wrote:  "Each  girl  was  dressed  in  the 
usual  garb  of  a  Mother  Hubbard  gown,  so  fashionable  in  the 
circles  we  were  in.  The  story  of  the  disrobing  has  been  told  in 
court  and  need  not  be  reproduced  here.  I  meanwhile  blindfolded 
'the  Professor,'  as  the  broken-down  musician  who  sat  in  the  parlor 
to  furnish  the  music  was  called,  as  the  girls  refused  to  dance  before 
him.  Then  the  five  women,  to  a  lively  jig,  played  by  the  'Profes- 
sor,' danced  the  'can-can'.  ...  As  I  would  not  dance,  and  the 
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Doctor,  of  course,  would  not  if  he  could,  Erving  was  forced  to  do 
the  dancing  for  the  visitors.  .  .  .  Then  came  the  celebrated  'leap- 
frog' episode,  in  which  I  was  the  frog  and  the  others  jumped  over 
me.  The  Doctor  sat  in  the  corner  with  an  unmoved  face  through 
it  all,  watching  us  and  sloAvly  sipping  at  a  glass  of  beer.  Hattie 
Adams  was  anxious  to  find  out  who  Dr.  Parkhurst  was.  I  told  her 
that  he  was  'from  the  West,'  and  was  a  'gay  boy.'  Then  Hattie 
tried  to  pull  Dr.  Parkhurst's  whiskers,  but  the  Doctor  straightened 
out  with  such  an  air  of  dignity  that  she  did  not  attempt  any 
further  familiarities." 

Parkhurst's  enemies  later  maliciously  accused  him  of  enjoying 
the  pleasures  of  playing  leapfrog  with  nude  ladies  of  joy. 

Now  he  had  his  facts  and  on  March  14,  1892,  he  charged  in  his 
pulpit  that  vice  and  corruption  were  rampant  in  the  city,  citing 
no  less  than  184  open  transgressions  of  laws  that  occurred  under 
the  noses  of  the  police  and  police  justices  who  encouraged  the 
vicious  practices  because  they  and  Tammany  Hall  were  fed  with 
pay-offs.  He  wound  up:  "There  is  little  advantage  in  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  a  young  fellow  on  Sunday,  if  he  is  going  to  be  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  a  Tammany-maintained  hell  the  rest  of  the  week. 
Don't  tell  me  I  don't  know  what  I'm  talking  about.  Many  a  long, 
dismal,  heart-sickening  night,  in  company  with  two  trusted 
friends,  have  I  spent  since  I  spoke  on  this  matter  before,  going 
down  into  the  disgusting  depths  of  this  Tammany-debauched 
town;  and  it  is  rotten  with  a  rottenness  that  is  unspeakable  and 
undescribable,  and  a  rottenness  that  would  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible except  by  the  connivance  not  to  say  the  purchased  sympathy, 
of  the  men  whose  one  obligation  before  God,  men,  their  own  con- 
sciences,  is  to  shield  virture  and  make  vice  difficult.  Now,  that 
I  stand  by,  because  before  Almighty  God  I  know  it,  and  I  will 
stand  by  it  though  buried  beneath  presentments  as  thick  as  au- 
tumn leaves  in  Vallambrosa,  or  snowflakes  in  a  March  blizzard." 

Nor  did  he  spare  gambling.  "Gambling  houses  flourish  in 
New  York  as  thick  as  roses  in  Sharon.  They  are  open  to  the 
initiated  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night.  They  are  eating  into  the 
character  of  some  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  as  our 
best  and  most  promising  young  men.  They  are  a  sly  and  constant 
menace  to  all  that  is  choicest  and  more  vigorous  in  a  moral  way 
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in  the  generation  that  is  now  moving  onto  the  field  of  action. 
If  we  try  to  close  up  a  gambling  house,  we  in  the  guilelessness 
of  our  imagination  might  have  supposed  that  the  arm  of  the  city 
government  that  takes  cognizance  of  such  matters  would  find 
no  service  so  congenial  as  that  of  combining  with  well-intentioned 
citizens  in  turning  up  the  light  on  these  nefarious  dens  and  giving 
to  the  public  certified  lists  of  the  names  of  their  frequenters.  But 
if  you  convict  a  man  for  keeping  a  gambling  hell  in  this  town 
you  have  to  do  it  in  spite  of  authorities  and  not  by  their  aid." 

Dr.  Parkhurst  was  called  before  the  grand  jury  again  and  this 
time  gave  such  proof  of  his  earlier  claims  that  the  police  perforce 
raided  some  of  the  houses  of  ill  fame  he  listed.  They  took  the 
coldest  night  of  the  winter  to  drive  the  inmates  out  of  their 
brothels,  a  maneuver  calculated  to  represent  Dr.  Parkhurst  as 
causing  prostitutes  to  work  the  streets.  He  retaliated  by  find- 
ing homes  for  the  dispossessed. 

The  police  next  prosecuted  Charles  Gardner  for  an  alleged 
attempt  to  levy  blackmail.  He  was  convicted  but  the  verdict  set 
aside  on  appeal.  When  Parkhurst  and  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Crime  tried  to  obtain  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  forty- 
five  of  the  sixty-four  keepers  of  brothels  and  gambling  houses 
permitted  to  operate  by  the  police  captain  in  a  single  district, 
Tammany-appointed  justices  created  difficulties.  Mobs  were 
stirred  to  attack  Parkhurst  and  his  agents  whenever  they  tried 
to  serve  warrants. 

Thoroughly  aroused,  forty  religious  and  non-religious  societies 
formed  The  City  Vigilance  Society  to  clean  up  New  York.  The 
disappointing  failures  of  efforts  to  bring  gambling-house  owners 
and  brothel  keepers  to  book  made  it  clear  that  nothing  short  of 
a  full  exposure  of  police  and  political  corruption  would  work, 
so,  at  the  behest  of  the  Society  and  perturbed  citizens,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  petitioned  the  New  York  State  Senate  to  hold 
an  investigation. 

The  Republicans  welcomed  an  occasion  to  expose  the  Demo- 
crats, and  the  Republican  boss,  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  pressed  the 
matter. 

Piatt,  as  corrupt  as  any  Tammany  sachem,  was  concerned  with 
building  up  a  Republican  machine  strong  enough  to  defeat  Tarn- 
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many  Hall  and  get  its  share  of  political  plunder.  Piatt  had  made 
many  a  secret  deal  with  Tammany  Boss  Croker  but  now  saw  his 
chance  to  put  a  knife  into  the  Democratic  organization.  He  at- 
tended Parkhurst's  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church  regularly 
and  enjoyed  hearing  him  sermonize  against  Tammany,  but  when 
Parkhurst  declared  that  Piatt  was  equal  to  more  than  five  Boss 
Crokers,  he  joined  another  church. 

The  state  senate  appointed  a  special  committee  to  investigate 
corruption  in  the  New  York  police  department  and  passed  a 
bill  to  provide  "twenty-five  thousand  dollars  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary — from  the  State  treasury  to  defray  counsel  fees 
and  expenses  of  the  committee."  Governor  Roswell  P.  Flower,  a 
Democrat,  vetoed  the  bill,  but  the  chamber  of  commerce  got 
around  the  veto  by  guaranteeing  the  necessary  appropriation. 
All  the  members  of  the  committee  were  state  senators,  Clarence 
Lexow  presiding. 

Dr.  Parkhurst  feared  that  the  Lexow  investigation,  endorsed  by 
Thomas  C.  Piatt,  would  be  more  concerned  with  making  political 
hash  of  Tammany  Hall  than  exposing  vice  in  New  York.  His 
fears  were  unjustified,  as  John  Goff  brought  in  a  penetrating 
expose  of  the  police  and  ripped  New  York  City's  network  of 
bribery  and  vice  wide  open.  The  five  volumes  of  testimony  make 
gripping  reading  today.  About  three  thousand  subpoenas  were 
served;  eighty-one  witnesses  examined  on  police  interference  at 
the  polls  (1077  pages  of  testimony),  and  597  testified  as  to  black- 
mail, extortion,  etc.  (9499  pages).  The  committee  found  that 
appointment  and  promotion  in  the  police  force  could  be  bought. 
An  appointment  cost  $300,  promotion  to  sergeant  $1500-$  1600, 
and  for  advancement  to  captain  $12,000-$  15,000. 

Policy  shops,  poolrooms,  saloons,  bawdyhouses,  and  gambling 
establishments  turned  over  regular,  stipulated  amounts  or  per- 
centages to  their  police  captains.  The  captain  paid  20  per  cent  of 
this  graft  to  his  "collector"  and,  after  a  partial  split  with  the 
inspector,  kept  the  rest  himself.  It  was  possible  for  a  captain  to 
amass  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  a  few  years,  which, 
witnesses  explained  on  the  stand,  were  the  result  of  making 
money  on  house  lots  in  Japan  and  stock-market  tips! 

Tammany  grafted  from  the  grafters,  by  how  much  is  anybody's 
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guess.  The  finance  committee  never  kept  records  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  Wigwam  never  died  poor. 

Two  years  before  the  Lexow  Committee  swung  into  action  a 
New  York  newspaper,  the  Mail  and  Express,  had  charged  police 
with  protecting  gambling  houses,  corroborating  its  accusations 
with  names  and  addresses.  The  police  department  held  a  meet- 
ing at  the  time,  passed  a  resolution  to  investigate  these  foul  alle- 
gations, and  then  dropped  the  whole  matter.  John  Goff  of  the 
Lexow  Committee  referred  to  these  earlier  charges,  but  the  police 
commissioner,  John  McClave,  could  not  seem  to  recall  anything 
about  them.  Rapid-fire  questions,  naming  for  posterity  a  who's 
who  of  upper-echelon  gamblers  in  New  York  and  citing  addresses, 
signally  failed  to  refresh  the  witness's  memory.  A  typical 
exchange  involved  a  well-known  crooked  gambler  and  policy-shop 
owner  named  Albert  J.  Adams: 

goff:  .  .  .  No.  512  Sixth  Avenue,  Albert  J.  Adams;  did 
you  ever  hear  of  such  a  man? 

mc  clave:  I  have  heard  that  there  was  such  a  man  in 
existence,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  him.  .  .  . 

goff:  Do  you  know  him  as  a  gambler? 

mc  clave:  I  know  no  such  thing. 

goff:  As  a  backer  of  policy  shops? 

mc  clave:  I  know  of  no  such  thing. 

goff:  Has  he  never  been  raided  since  you  were  commis- 
sioner of  police  in  any  of  his  faro  banks  in  this  city? 

mc  clave:  I  don't  know. 

goff:  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  existence  of  faro 
banks  in  this  city? 

mc  clave:  I  know  of  none;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  them. 

goff:  You  have  no  knowledge  of  a  faro  bank  existing  in 
this  city? 

mc  clave:  If  you  say  my  personal  knowledge  of  a  faro 
bank,  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  at  all;  if  you  should  ask 
me  this  question:  Has  any  gambling  place  existed  in  the  city 
of  New  York  ...  I  would  say  to  you  very  promptly,  Mr.  Goff, 
yes;  always  have  existed,  always  will  exist;  do  exist  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  today,  and  exist  in  every  large  city  in 
the  universe. 

In    1895,    thanks    to    the    indefatigable    Dr.    Parkhurst   and   the 
damning  revelations  of  the  Lexow  investigation,  the  Republicans 
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defeated  the  Tammany  Hall  Democrats  in  the  mayorality  elec- 
tions, and  the  gambling  houses  endured  a  year  or  two  of  insecur- 
ity. By  the  end  of  that  time  the  Republican  politicians  had 
become  as  eager  and  greedy  as  their  defeated  rivals  and  Teddy 
Roosevelt  resigned  as  president  of  the  police  board,  having  done 
his  sturdy  best  to  clean  up  the  force. 

"To  hell  with  reform!"  was  the  slogan  on  which  Tammany 
candidate  for  mayor,  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck,  was  elected  in  1897. 
Election  night  was  a  delirium  of  bonfires,  flowing  barrels,  and, 
above  all  in  the  Tenderloin,  a  drinks-on-the-house  public  rejoic- 
ing. The  ladies  of  joy,  their  pimps,  and  their  customers  paraded 
and  snake-danced  and  shouted  wildly  as  each  new  return  indicat- 
ing the  Tammany  sweep  came  in.  The  underworld  swayed  drunk- 
enly  in  the  streets  at  midnight  when  it  was  all  over,  dancing, 
blowing  horns,  waving  noise  makers  and  banners  and  placards 
of  the  Tiger  while  jubilant  mobs  chanted: 

Well!  Well!  Well! 
Reform  has  gone  to  Hell! 

On  March  7,  1900,  the  New  York  Herald  trotted  out  the  white 
crusader's  horse  again  and  published  a  statement  by  Bernard 
J.  York  that  "even  the  president  of  the  police  board  is  sometimes 
fettered" — especially  when  he  wanted  to  suppress  the  big  gam- 
bling houses.  The  next  day  the  paper  quoted  an  unidentified 
politician  as  to  Barney  York's  fate  if  he  should  ever  try  to  put  the 
lid  on  gambling  in  New  York  City:  "It  will  be  another  case  of 
Hamlet  and  the  grave-digger  with  some  gambler-politician  to 
fondle  the  police  president's  official  skull  as  he  remarks  'Alas  poor 
York,  I  knew  him  well.' 

"...  We  control  the  police  and  the  office  of  the  district  attorney 
as  well,  and  no  power  this  side  of  election  can  close  New  York." 

The  Times  jumped  on  the  new  reform  band  wagon  with  an 
expose  called  "This  City's  Crying  Shame,"  in  which  it  claimed 
that  the  gambling-house  proprietors  paid  protection  to  a  gam- 
bling commission  that  consisted  of  the  head  of  one  of  the  city 
departments,  two  state  senators,  and  "czar  of  the  poolroom  syn- 
dicate," James  A.  Mahoney,  "with  whom  are  allied  some  of  the 
leading  men  in  Tammany  Hall."   Fire  Commissioner  Frank  J. 
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Scannel  was  suspected  of  being  the  "head  of  the  city  department," 
so  accused,  and  George  Washington  Plunkett,  boss  of  the  Fif- 
teenth District,  who  had  once  held  four  public  offices  in  one  year 
and  collected  salaries  for  three  of  them  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
the  "two  state  Senators."  Senator  Plunkett  replied  to  a  reporter: 
"I'm  one  of  those  few  men  who  never  was  in  a  gambling  house 
in  my  life.  .  .  .  [New  York  is]  the  cleanest  city  in  the  United 
States." 

State  Senator  Timothy  D.  Sullivan,  known  as  "Big  Tim"  and 
"The  Big  Fellow,"  was  actually  head  of  the  gambling  commission. 
He  was  the  most  charitable,  generous,  and  engaging  of  district 
leaders  in  all  Tammany's  history,  and  one  of  the  most  corrupt. 
He  made  money  from  graft,  gambling  houses,  and  houses  of  ill 
fame.  Though  he  never  smoked  or  drank,  he  was  exceedingly 
fond  of  cards  and  prided  himself  on  the  sharpness  of  his  poker 
and  pinochle,  at  which  he  won  the  championship  of  Congress 
when  he  served  as  representative  from  New  York. 

The  Times  claimed:  "More  than  $3,095,000  is  paid  every  year 
by  the  gambling  house  keepers  of  this  city  for  the  protection 
afforded  them  by  the  police  and  other  powers,"  allotting  the 
figures  in  a  definitive  list: 

Pool  rooms  $1,440,000 

Crap  games  900,000 

Gambling  houses  300,000 

Gambling  houses,  large  240,000 

Envelope  games  90,000 

Policy  125,000 


$3,095,000 

The  gamblers  were  critical  of  the  system,  the  story  said,  because 
"the  commission  has  allowed  too  many  'joints'  to  open.  Dazzled  by 
the  returns  from  a  reasonable  number  of  gambling  houses,  they 
have  issued  permits  right  and  left.  There  are  not  enough  'suckers' 
to  go  around.  ...  A  great  number  of  pool  rooms  that  formerly 
stuck  to  the  racing  business  have  lately  been  compelled  to  put  in 
crap,  sweat,  faro  and  roulette  layouts  in  order  to  eke  out  an 
existence."  The  gamblers  indeed  hoped  that  the  Times  expose 
would  drive  out  small-fry  establishments. 
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Next  day  Frank  Farrell,  of  the  pool  room  syndicate,  made  his 
pronouncement.  "My  hands  are  in  the  air.  Isn't  the  city  prosper- 
ous? Was  money  ever  so  plentiful  as  now?  Why  are  we  attacked 
in  this  manner? 

"To  gamble  is  an  inherent  trait  of  human  nature.  We  simply 
furnish  the  opportunity  to  gratify  the  desire.  Some  win  and  some 
lose  and  out  of  the  lot  we  get  our  profit.  Didn't  the  people 
indorse  us  in  the  last  election?  I  believe  in  the  rule  of  the  major- 
ity, and  New  York  has  said  there  should  be  an  open  town. 

"Now  you  mark  what  I  tell  you:  this  crusade  will  amount 
to  nothing.  Force  is  already  being  brought  to  bear  which  will 
stop  it.  'Big  Tim'  will  take  a  hand,  and  his  friends  are  powerful, 
even  with  the  newspapers  and  in  the  churches." 

Nevertheless  Dr.  Parkhurst,  at  the  head  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Crime,  aided  by  the  the  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice  and  its  secretary,  Anthony  Comstock,  did  his  best  to  carry 
out  raids  on  the  dens  of  sin.  When  the  chamber  of  commerce 
organized  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  to  clean  up  the  city  with 
Judge  William  Travers  Jerome  as  their  man,  the  police  hampered 
the  increased  efforts  by  tipping  off  proprietors. 

In  the  summer  of  1901  the  people  of  New  York  got  a  shock 
when  two  former  agents  of  Dr.  Parkhurst's  Society  confessed  that 
they  were  paid  by  the  gambling  ring  to  forewarn  resorts  slated 
for  raids.  This  helped  to  build  up  another  wave  of  public  alarm 
and  the  reformers,  independent  Democrats  and  Republicans 
formed  a  fusion  party  with  Seth  Low  standing  for  mayor  and 
Judge  Jerome  for  district  attorney.  They  were  elected  in  Novem- 
ber, to  take  office  in  January,  the  circumstance  that  caused  Can- 
field  to  close  his  handsome  premises  on  the  last  day  of  December 
1901.  Dr.  Parkhurst's  preaching  and  proselytizing  and  painful 
research  had,  for  the  moment,  paid  off. 


Chapter   VIII 


Hell's  to  Pay 


He  that  sells  what  isn't  his'n 

Must  buy  it  back  or  go  to  prison. 

— Jingle  credited  to  "Uncle  Daniel"  Drew, 
who  once  dominated  the  Wall  Street  arena 
and  later  felt,  the  significance  of  his 
little  verse 


N 


O  private  gambling  ventures  could  touch  those  that  took 
place  in  Wall  Street.  Titans  of  the  1860s,  men  with  private 
lives  of  perfect  probity,  who  would  never  have  dreamed 
of  using  marked  cards  in  a  poker  game,  pulled  off  highly 
questionable  stock  deals.  The  very  word  "deal"  was  a 
euphemism  for  sheer  swindle.  Typically,  an  Arizona  mine 
"was  capitalized  at  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  five 
hundred  thousand  shares  of  one  dollar  each.  It  was  prob- 
ably worth  just  that  amount.  Nevertheless,  by  flaming 
advertisements,  by  lying  opinions  of  the  experts,  by  the 
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process  known  as  'washing' — that  is  by  hiring  one  set  of  brokers 
to  buy  and  another  to  sell — the  price  of  shares  was  forced  to  fif- 
teen times  their  value.  Then,  when  the  public  was  safely  trapped, 
the  operators  allowed  the  stock  to  tumble  into  the  cents.  Thou- 
sands were  ruined.  They  were  nearly  all  people  of  small  means." 

The  more  daring  Wall  Street  gamblers  often  combined  to  play 
their  own  brand  of  freeze-out  poker  in  stocks.  Banks  were  required 
to  keep  only  25  per  cent  of  their  deposits  and  circulating  cash  on 
hand.  The  latter  was  listed  in  daily  clearinghouse  reports  so  that 
operators  knew  at  all  times  how  much  money  was  available  in  the 
city.  To  create  a  "tight  money"  situation,  a  combine  of  big  spec- 
ulators might  tie  up  the  available  funds  by  borrowing  heavily, 
each  man  tackling  a  different  bank.  The  combination  would  thus 
"lock  up  "  the  cash  of  the  majority,  if  not  of  all  the  banks,  making 
money  difficult  to  borrow  and  causing  the  shorts,  compelled  to 
pay  high  to  cover  their  deliveries,  financial  distress.  With  money 
tight,  the  gamblers  could  make  staggering  profits  by  raiding  Wall 
Street. 

The  greatest  raider  of  them  all  was  Jay  Gould  and  the  greatest 
raid  he  ever  staged  was  when  he  tried  to  corner  the  nation's  free 
gold.  Gould,  whose  family  name  was  originally  Gold  and  who 
was  appropriately  christened  Jason,  had  the  qualities  that  make 
a  perfect  gambler.  He  was  endowed  with  a  ruthless,  agile,  and 
imaginative  mind  and  he  had  money  and  experience  to  back  his 
play. 

The  United  States  Government  held  well  over  $75,000,000  in 
gold  in  1869.  Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,000,000  was 
in  circulation.  This  was  traded,  like  a  commodity,  in  New  York's 
Gold  Room  at  Broad  Street  and  Exchange  Place.  Gould  believed 
that  the  circulating  gold  supply  could  be  cornered  and  that  any- 
body who  held  it  could  manipulate  the  value.  A  fortune  lay  in  the 
grasp  of  the  man  who  could  sell  it  for  greenbacks  at  his  own  price 
to  speculators  who  were  caught  short. 

On  September  1,  1868,  the  Gold  Room  listed  gold  at  145, 
which  meant  that  $145  in  currency  bought  $100  worth  of  gold. 
The  government  had  issued  greenbacks  so  recklessly  during  the 
Civil  War  that  the  country  was  only  now  recuperating  from  a 
severe  case  of  inflation.  In  March  1869  the  price  of  gold  touched 
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its  lowest  point  in  three  years — 1301/4-  It  stayed  low  till  the 
middle  of  April,  when  Gould  set  the  stage  for  his  foray  by  buying 
$7,000,000  worth,  causing  the  price  to  hike  from  132  to  140. 
Other  veteran  traders  smelled  a  bull  market  and  followed 
Gould;  they  ordered  their  brokers  to  buy.  Gold  was  up  to  1447/8 
by  May  20.  Gould  sat  on  his  holdings  and  there  was  a  lull  in 
trading.  The  market  declined  to  136  on  July  31. 

The  largest  holder  of  gold  in  the  United  States,  the  govern- 
ment, presented  the  only  major  threat  to  Gould's  scheme.  It 
behooved  him  to  make  certain,  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  that  the  government  would  not  take  alarm  and  throw 
its  vast  reserve  into  the  breach  if  the  price  rose,  which  would 
reverse  the  trend  and  pull  the  price  down.  To  prevent  the  govern- 
ment from  selling,  Gould  planned  to  influence  President  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  through  people  close  to  him. 

Abel  Rathbone  Corbin,  Grant's  brother-in-law  and  a  persuasive 
talker,  was  to  be  Gould's  string  puller.  For  propriety  Gould 
dressed  his  plan  in  the  argument  that  an  advance  in  the  price  of 
gold  would  benefit  the  country  and  bring  farmers  fat  prices  for 
their  bumper  crops.  Just  possibly  Gould's  willingness  to  buy 
Corbin  $1,500,000  worth  of  gold  was  the  most  convincing  argu- 
ment of  all. 

The  President  was  to  stay  at  the  Corbins'  house  in  New  York 
on  his  way  to  a  Peace  Jubilee  in  Boston,  so  it  was  easy  to  arrange 
for  Gould  to  have  a  talk  with  him.  At  their  meeting  Gould  cast 
himself  in  the  role  of  a  public-spirited  citizen,  eager  to  promote 
prosperity  among  farmers  and  merchants.  Grant,  disappointingly, 
was  reluctant  to  discuss  the  matter. 

Gould  and  other  men  who  were  involved  in  the  gold  con- 
spiracy took  pains  to  entertain  the  President  and  dog  his  steps. 
Grant  accepted  an  invitation  to  Jim  Fisk's  Grand  Opera  House 
on  Twenty-third  Street,  where  he  sat  in  Fisk's  private  box  with 
Cyrus  W.  Field,  Jay  Gould,  and  several  of  Gould's  cohorts. 
Strangely  enough,  Fisk,  who  was  Gould's  partner,  was  not  yet  in 
his  confidence  about  the  plot,  but  he  had  a  shrewd  notion  that 
something  big  was  brewing.  The  next  day  Grant  was  persuaded 
to  make  the  trip  to  Boston  on  the  Providence,  most  luxurious 
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vessel  on  the  Narragansett  Line,  which  was  owned  by  Fisk  and 
Gould. 

Many  notable  New  Yorkers  and  Bostonians  sat  down  at  Grant's 
table  at  supper  that  night  aboard,  among  them  the  archconspira- 
tors  in  the  gold  plot.  As  Gould  remembered  it,  "At  this  supper  the 
question  came  up  about  the  state  of  the  country,  the  crops,  pros- 
pects ahead  &c.  The  President  was  a  listener;  the  other  gentlemen 
were  discussing;  some  were  in  favor  of  [Secretary  of  the  Treasury] 
Boutwell's  selling  gold,  and  some  opposed  to  it.  After  they  had 
all  interchanged  views,  some  one  asked  the  President  what  his 
view  was.  He  remarked  that  he  thought  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  fictitiousness  about  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
bubble  might  as  well  be  tapped  in  one  way  as  another.  We  sup- 
posed, from  the  conversation,  that  the  President  was  a  contraction- 
ist.  .  .  .  His  remark  struck  us  like  a  wet  blanket." 

So  dampened  were  his  colleagues  that  the  next  morning  Gould 
found  one  of  them  telegraphing  his  broker  to  sell  his  gold.  The 
President's  words  leaked  out  to  Wall  Street  and  the  price  of  gold 
toppled. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Van  Dyck,  assistant  treasurer  at  New  York,  resigned 
his  position  in  June,  and  Gould  read  this  as  a  favorable  turn  of 
events,  for  it  was  he  who  had  sold  the  government's  gold.  Gould 
impressed  on  Corbin  the  necessity  of  having  in  that  job  some- 
one in  league  with  what  Wall  Street  now  called  the  "Goldbugs." 
Corbin  pulled  strings  dutifully  and  General  Daniel  Butterfield 
was  appointed  and  took  up  his  duties  on  July  1. 

Gould  made  a  large  private  loan  to  the  general  and  offered  him 
a  chance  to  buy  stock  in  the  Tenth  National  Bank,  in  which 
Gould  owned  the  controlling  interest.  Gould  later  testified  that 
he  twice  bought  gold  for  Butterfield  without  repayment,  in 
August  and  again  in  September,  to  a  total  worth  of  $1,500,000. 
He  also  proposed  to  buy  $500,000  in  gold  for  General  Horace 
Porter,  the  President's  private  secretary,  but  Porter  refused  to 
accept  it. 

Though  Gould  and  his  Goldbugs  bought  steadily  through  July 
and  August  speculators,  believing  that  the  government  was  bear- 
ish on  gold,  failed  to  follow  the  lead  and  prices  did  not  rise. 
Gould  went  into  a  high-gear  propaganda  campaign.  The  theme 
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was  the  same — greater  general  prosperity  and  improved  overseas 
markets — and  was  promulgated  by  an  expert  on  finance  who 
issued  impressive  reports  run  as  unbiased  articles  in  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

Plenty  of  people  were  persuaded,  but  Gould  knew  that  his 
plan  would  never  work  unless  the  government  went  along  with  it 
and  withheld  its  gold  surplus.  The  President  was  his  main 
target,  as  one  New  York  historian  noted.  "Hundreds  of  persons 
of  different  walks  of  life  were  posted  where  they  could  come  into 
contact  with  Grant  and  be  able  to  give  him  their  views  on  the 
question  of  the  Government  policy  in  relation  to  gold,  views 
which  Avere  the  carefully  rehearsed  opinions  of  Gould.  At  almost 
every  public  dinner  or  political  meeting  Grant  attended,  the  sub- 
ject was  brought  up  and  Gould's  viewpoint  impressed  upon 
Grant.  Everywhere  Grant  went  he  heard  Gould's  opinion  echoed. 
This  man  of  action  was  exceedingly  naive  in  most  things.  He  was 
very  much  impressed  by  this  well-organized  propaganda  and  in 
the  honesty  of  his  simplicity  he  began  to  believe  that  Gould  was 
right." 

The  Goldbugs  also  worked  on  Boutwell  and  were  on  the  alert 
for  any  clue  as  to  the  government's  policy  on  selling  gold.  Accord- 
ing to  the  newspapers  he  declared  that  he  "would  not  heed  the 
gold  gamblers"  and  that  what  was  done  in  Wall  Street  was  "none 
of  his  business." 

Consciously  or  not,  Boutwell  played  into  the  Goldbugs'  hands. 
Wall  Street  speculators  believed  that  they  would  not  be  up 
against  government  interference.  The  price  of  gold  rose  slightly. 

The  President  added  encouragement.  After  visiting  Corbin  in 
New  York  again  he  wrote  Boutwell,  requesting  him  not  to  sell 
gold  in  any  but  limited  quantities.  Boutwell  telegraphed  instruc- 
tions from  his  home  in  Massachusetts  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  at  Washington  to  sell  no  gold  during  September. 
Jay  Gould's  machinations  were  bearing  fruit.  Gould  immediately 
began  buying  gold,  as  did  his  fellow  conspirators.  On  September 
6  the  price  was  up  to  137%.  By  adroit  purchasing  the  price  was 
manipulated  to  rise  steadily,  not  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Gold  that 
Gould  bought  for  Corbin  on  September  2  advanced  $25,000  in 
value  in  less  than  a  week. 
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The  shorts,  alarmed  lest  a  tidal  bull  market  wipe  them  out, 
began  pooling  their  resources  under  the  leadership  of  James 
Brown,  banker,  and  Henry  Clews,  veteran  Wall  Street  plunger. 
Gold  constantly  came  up  for  sale,  even  alarming  some  of  the 
Goldbugs  who  found  themselves  buying  more  than  they  had 
intended  to.  W.  S.  Woodward,  supposedly  one  of  Gould's  staunch- 
est  allies,  prevailed  on  Gould  to  take  all  but  $4,000,000  of  the 
$18,000,000  in  gold  he  had  purchased. 

European  orders  for  American  goods  increased  and  brightened 
prospects  of  higher  prices  for  exported  goods.  With  Europeans 
ready  to  pay  American  manufacturers  and  American  tariffs  in 
gold,  there  was  reason  to  expect  that  both  Treasury  reserves  and 
the  supply  of  free  gold  would  build  up.  The  normal  tendency  in 
such  a  case  would  have  been  for  the  price  of  gold  to  decline.  To 
keep  it  high,  Gould  had  to  go  on  buying.  He  was  to  testify  that 
he  "did  not  want  to  buy  so  much  gold.  ...  I  had  to  buy  or  else 
back  down  and  show  the  white  feather  ...  all  these  fellows  de- 
serted me  like  rats  from  a  ship." 

Gould  did  not  like  risking  all  his  money  on  one  game,  and  this 
was  a  costly  game.  He  made  deposits  in  the  Tenth  National,  of 
which  Boss  Tweed  was  a  director,  and  arranged  to  be  supplied 
with  unlimited  certified  checks  to  use  as  cash,  no  matter  how 
limited  his  deposits  in  the  bank.  The  middle  of  September  he 
drew  on  another  source  for  finances  —  he  let  Jim  Fisk  in  on  the 
scheme.  That  noisy  scoundrel,  notorious  for  his  affairs  with  show 
girls,  his  relish  for  a  rough  fight  and  wild  gambling,  could  lay  his 
hands  on  millions,  particularly  from  the  treasury  of  his  Erie  Rail- 
road. When  Gould  intimated  that  the  President,  Mrs.  Grant,  Gen- 
erals Porter  and  Butterfield  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Bout- 
well  were  all  implicated,  Fisk  was  delighted  by  the  aura  of 
corruption  and  the  chance  to  put  something  over  in  a  big  gamble. 

On  September  10,  1869,  Grant  once  more  visited  Corbin,  stay- 
ing three  days  and  again  seeing  Gould,  who  harped  on  the  sound- 
ness of  high-priced  gold.  The  taciturn  Grant  gave  no  indication 
of  being  a  hundred  per  cent  behind  this  theory  and  left  on  the 
thirteenth  with  General  Porter  for  a  brief  vacation  in  Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania.  Gould  meant  to  corner  gold  by  the  end  of  the 
month  and  needed  assurance  that  the  Treasury  would  be  forbid- 
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den  to  sell.  He  had  Corbin  write  a  letter  to  this  effect  to  the 
President  —  a  serious  blunder.  Porter  opened  the  letter  and,  re- 
membering the  bribe  Gould  had  offered  him,  voiced  his  suspi- 
cions to  Grant. 

The  papers  had  reported  that  Corbin  was  plunging  in  gold, 
and  this,  with  the  letter  and  Porter's  suspicions,  awoke  Grant  to 
the  fact  that  Gould  and  Corbin  wanted  to  use  the  administration 
to  feather  their  nests.  The  President  had  Mrs.  Grant  write  Mrs. 
Corbin  that  he  was  sorely  upset  by  newspaper  rumors  of  Mr. 
Corbin's  speculations  in  gold.  If  these  were  true,  Mrs.  Grant  said, 
the  President  strongly  requested  that  Corbin  call  an  immediate 
halt  on  his  Wall  Street  ventures. 

In  the  meantime  Gould  had  boldly  written  to  Boutwell,  advis- 
ing that  the  government  not  sell  its  gold,  indeed  that  it  should 
purchase  more  and  help  put  it  at  a  premium.  This  succeeded  in 
steering  Boutwell  squarely  into  the  opposing  camp. 

Between  $30,000,000  and  $40,000,000  in  gold  had  been  bought 
up  by  the  middle  of  September,  more  than  was  in  the  actual  float- 
ing market,  and  rumors  were  spread  (obviously  by  the  conspira- 
tors) that  everybody,  from  President  Grant  down  to  the  door- 
keepers in  Congress,  was  in  cahoots  with  the  men  who  were 
driving  the  price  up.  Hordes  of  lesser  Wall  Street  gamblers 
jumped  on  the  band  wagon.  By  the  twenty-second  gold  stood  at 
1401^,  with  Gould  holding  at  least  $50,000,000  through  various 
brokers. 

Major  banking  houses,  which  had  profited  by  helping  the  gov- 
ernment finance  the  Civil  War  by  buying  and  selling  bonds,  had 
greatly  increased  their  profits  in  inflated  currency  when  the  price 
of  gold  was  high.  In  particular  Jay  Cooke  Sc  Co.,  "the  financier  of 
the  Civil  War,"  saw  the  machinations  of  Gould  and  the  Goldbugs 
and  began  pressing  the  government  to  sell  gold  and  deflate  the 
national  currency  to  "hard  money"  —  a  paper  dollar  that  could 
buy  an  equivalent  value  in  gold.  Newspapers  supported  this  atti- 
tude. Horace  Greeley,  in  the  third  week  of  that  eventful  Septem- 
ber, vociferously  demanded  that  the  government  sell  gold  till  the 
price  was  forced  down  to  normal  levels. 

Much  money  was  diverted  from  business  and  industry  all  over 
the  country  as  thousands  of  honest  men  were  whipped  into  specu- 
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lative  frenzy  by  the  bull  movement.  News  from  the  Gold  Room 
seriously  threatened  to  paralyze  trade.  Hundreds  of  firms  began 
to  suffer  as  the  confidence  of  foreign  merchants  in  the  stability  of 
U.S.  currency  was  shaken. 

On  Wednesday,  September  22,  Corbin  read  Mrs.  Grant's  letter 
to  his  wife  and  that  night,  in  his  library,  went  over  it  with  Gould. 
Corbin,  terrified,  declared  that  he  would  write  the  President  that 
he  had  no  interest  in  the  bull  market  in  gold.  To  make  the  big  lie 
true,  he  intended  to  back  out  of  the  whole  business,  but  not  with 
empty  hands.  He  proposed  that  Gould  pay  him  $100,000,  which, 
plus  the  $25,000  he  had  already  received,  represented  part  of  the 
profits  accrued  from  the  million  and  a  half  Gould  had  bought 
him.  Gould  told  Corbin  that  he  would  give  him  his  answer  in  the 
morning  and  to  keep  the  letter  secret. 

According  to  testimony,  the  next  morning  Gould  offered 
Corbin  $100,000  if  he  would  stay  in  the  conspiracy,  nothing  if  he 
backed  out.  Corbin,  suddenly  virtuous,  decided  to  step  out  but 
promised  to  divulge  the  contents  of  the  letter  to  no  one  else.  This 
was  Corbin's  story.  Gould  maintained  that  Corbin  pressed  for  the 
$100,000  and  that  the  meeting  broke  up  with  Corbin  sworn  to 
secrecy  but  Gould  noncommittal  on  the  $100,000. 

Stock  prices  were  falling  and  Gould,  as  well  as  other  seasoned 
traders,  saw  that  the  end  was  near.  Caught  in  the  maelstrom, 
Gould  feared  that  the  government  might  break  the  corner  he  held 
on  gold,  leaving  him  committed  to  buy  on  in  a  falling  market.  He 
even  considered  forcins:  the  shorts  to  cover  at  his  terms  since  he 
knew  that  they  could  not  deliver  half  the  gold  they  had  contracted 
to  sell  him.  He  decided  that  his  only  out  was  to  find  an  immediate 
market  for  his  holdings  without  bringing  the  price  down. 

To  Fisk,  the  partner  he  was  about  to  victimize,  he  confided  that 
the  time  was  ripe  for  the  last  quick  round  of  the  game.  Fisk  was 
to  buy  and  continue  buying  till  the  price  reached  160,  giving  all 
his  orders  orally,  not  in  writing  —  and  not  to  worry.  Loudly  pro- 
claiming that  gold  had  just  started  to  rise,  Fisk  gave  a  crowd  of 
brokers  unlimited  orders  to  buy.  Albert  Speyers  and  William 
Belden  set  an  example  by  buying  two  and  three  millions  at  a  time 
for  him.  Gold  started  to  rise  on  Thursday,  September  23,  with  a 
host  of  speculators  stimulating,  the  market.   At  the  same   time 
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Gould  began  his  Gargantuan  double-cross,  quietly  unloading  gold 
through  fifty  different  brokers.  He  was  careful  to  make  token  pur- 
chases so  that  not  even  Fisk  would  suspect  that  he  was  no  longer 
a  bull.  At  the  same  time  he  sold  his  gold  holdings,  a  total  reported 
at  between  $50,000,000  and  $100,000,000  held  on  margin,  on  the 
twenty-third  at  the  high  prices  induced  by  the  buying  of  Speyers, 
Belden,  and  the  rest.  "My  purchases  were  very  light.  I  purchased 
merely  enough  to  make  believe  I  was  a  bull,"  he  said. 

Riding  to  Wall  Street  in  a  carriage  on  the  day  that  has  since 
been  remembered  as  Black  Friday,  Gould  and  Fisk  read  with 
interest  an  article  in  the  Times  accusing  the  administration  of 
being  closely  allied  to  the  gold  clique.  Fisk  remarked  that  he 
hoped  the  President  would  not  disprove  the  accusations  by  order- 
ing the  Treasury  to  sell  gold. 

Gould  and  Fisk  made  their  headquarters  that  day  the  offices  of 
William  Heath  &  Co.,  which  had  made  most  of  the  ring's  pur- 
chases. Strong-arm  bullies  were  posted  at  the  doors  and  a  swarm 
of  runners  stood  ready  to  convey  the  conspirators'  orders.  All  the 
high  command  were  present  by  8:30  in  the  morning  and  mapped 
out  the  strategy  for  the  last  desperate  maneuver.  Purchases  were 
to  be  made  in  William  Belden's  name.  Fisk  would  give  orders  to 
buy,  conveying  the  impression  that  they  were  for  his  and  Gould's 
account,  lest  brokers  hesitate  to  carry  out  the  orders.  Albert 
Speyers,  a  suitable  stooge,  would  stay  in  the  Gold  Room  and  bid 
up  the  price.  Other  leading  brokers  in  the  gold  group  would 
summon  the  shorts  and  frighten  and  bully  them  into  making 
private  settlements  at  ruinous  rates.  Jay  Gould,  the  Judas  in  their 
midst,  participated  in  the  plotting  with  assenting  nods.  "I  had 
my  own  plans,  and  did  not  mean  that  anybody  should  say  that  I 
had  opened  my  mouth  that  day,  and  I  did  not." 

At  nine  o'clock  when  Speyers  went  into  the  Gold  Room  the 
market  price  of  gold  was  143 14.  His  first  orders  were  to  get  all  he 
could  for  145  or  less.  When  gold  reached  145  Speyers  was  to  put 
it  up  to  150  and,  when  it  reached  150,  to  160.  Speyers  later  testi- 
fied, "I  then  went  back  and  bought  gold  till  I  got  it  up  to  160. 
After  I  had  bought  a  lot  at  160,  I  reported  again  to  Mr.  Fisk,  and 
he  told  me  I  should  continue  to  buy  at  160.  Gold  passed  160  and 
went  to  163u>." 
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At  the  same  time  the  conspirators  told  off  to  deal  with  the 
shorts  took  a  long  list  of  them  —  including  more  than  250  firms, 
many  of  them  bankers  and  prominent  merchants  —  and  these 
borrowers  were  summoned,  one  by  one,  and  browbeaten  into  set- 
tling up.  As  each  one  came  to  terms  a  report  was  sent  to  Gould 
and  Fisk,  but  still  Fisk  ordered  Speyers  to  buy  and  keep  the  price 
up  to  at  least  160. 

A  crowd  had  gathered  in  front  of  the  Gold  Exchange  and  was 
betting  on  its  clocklike  indicator,  which  could  be  seen  from  the 
street.  Spectators  wagered  sums  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  on  how 
many  minutes  it  would  take  the  price  to  change  from  a  half  to  a 
point.  If  one  sidewalk  sport  waved  money  in  the  air  and  said  that 
he  had  fifty  dollars  to  bet  that  gold  would  rise  half  a  point  in 
three  minutes,  another  gambler  would  cry,  "Taken!"  and  pull 
out  his  watch. 

Brokerage  houses  and  banks  across  the  country  began  to  close 
their  doors  before  the  morning  was  out  and  by  the  end  of  the 
afternoon  every  financial  center  in  the  United  States  was  filled 
with  hysterical,  white-faced  ruined  speculators.  An  enraged  trader 
in  Philadelphia's  noisy  exchange  was  jeered  when  he  threw  a 
pirate's  flag  on  top  of  the  indicator  that  was  climbing  madly  with 
the  prices  in  New  York's  Gold  Room. 

All  that  Friday  morning  the  climb  continued  and  the  White 
House  was  besieged  with  anxious  telegrams.  At  eleven  o'clock 
Grant  ordered  the  Secretary  to  start  selling  gold,  and  Boutwell 
wired  General  Butterfield  in  New  York  to  "sell  four  millions 
($4,000,000)  gold  tomorrow."  Boutwell  made  no  secret  of  the 
message,  sending  it  Western  Union  at  11:42,  received  in  New 
York  at  12:10,  and  by  Franklin  telegraph  line  at  11:45,  received 
at  12:05.  A  Congressional  investigating  committee  decided  that 
Western  Union's  extra  eight  minutes  were  due  to  an  operator's 
delay,  not  to  time  taken  to  forewarn  any  of  the  people  involved. 

But  events  on  the  Gold  Room  floor  hint  that  speculators  knew 
of  the  message  before  Butterfield  did.  At  about  11:50  gold  stood 
at  162.  Suddenly  it  dropped  several  points,  despite  Speyers's 
offers  to  buy  at  160. 

The  bears,  still  panic-stricken,  were  moved  to  cheers  that  day 
when  James  Brown  stepped  forward  and  offered  to  sell  Speyers 
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one  million  in  gold  at  162,  another  at  161  and,  moments  later, 
five  millions  at  160,  probably  on  advance  advice  of  the  telegrams. 
Other  speculators,  encouraged  by  Brown  or  knowing  of  the  Bout- 
well  message,  began  to  snap  up  Speyers's  offer  to  buy.  A  few 
minutes  later  news  hit  the  Gold  Room  that  the  Treasury  was 
going  to  sell  and  it  was  the  gold  clique's  turn  for  panic.  In  fifteen 
minutes  gold  tumbled.  .  .  155.  .  .  150.  .  .  148.  .  .  144.  .  .138. 

The  Gold  Room  was  in  a  wild  uproar.  "Hell's  to  pay!"  someone 
screamed.  Albert  Speyers  went  momentarily  insane  and  ran 
around  the  room  waving  his  book  and  gibbering  that  he  would 
buy  gold  at  160  while  everyone  else  was  selling  in  the  130s.  By 
closing  time  gold  hit  133. 

All  that  morning  on  Broad  Street  in  front  of  the  Gold  Ex- 
change "outside"  speculators  had  milled  and  waved  their  little 
black  notebooks  as  they  traded  in  gold.  The  Stock  Exchange  was 
deserted.  The  collapse  of  the  gold  corner  at  noon  was  the  death 
knell  for  most  of  the  outside  operators.  Ruined  speculators  wan- 
dered like  lost  and  betrayed  sheep.  Their  grief  soon  turned  to 
fury  and  they  marched  in  a  lynching  mood  to  the  offices  of  Fisk 
and  Gould.  Fisk  was  not  there.  He  had  gone  to  Corbin's  house, 
where,  in  insulting  language,  he  accused  the  President's  brother- 
in-law  of  deceiving  the  Goldbugs  as  to  his  influence  over  Grant. 

The  gold  ring  was  smashed  and  countless  thousands  of  specu- 
lators wiped  out  on  Black  Friday.  The  big  bulls  and  the  lesser 
speculators,  traveling  with  the  gold  conspirators,  now  howled  in 
agony  as  the  market  crashed. 

Gould  alone  among  the  conspirators  came  out  ahead.  No  one 
will  ever  know  exactly  by  how  much,  but  many  believe  he  made 
$11,000,000.  His  cunning  had  saved  him.  At  the  last  he  turned  it 
to  one  more  audacious  plan — to  save  Fisk  and  compensate  Belden 
and  Speyers  for  being  his  chief  scapegoats.  Fisk  was  to  refuse  to 
acknowledge  or  pay  for  any  purchases  made  by  Belden  and 
Speyers,  since  there  were  no  written  orders.  Belden  and  Speyers 
would  assume  financial  responsibility  and  declare  themselves 
bankrupt.  On  Monday  morning  Gould  obtained  twelve  injunc- 
tions and  judicial  orders,  through  one  of  Boss  Tweed's  venal 
judges,  restraining  officials  of  the  Gold  Exchange  from  enforcing 
the  rules  that  compelled  settlements  of  contracts  among  its  mem- 
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bers.  In  this  way  Fisk  was  saved  from  answering  the  demands  of 
scores  of  victims. 

Speyers  and  Belden  are  supposed  to  have  each  received  a  life 
annuity  from  Gould  for  taking  responsibility  and  Gould  and  Fisk 
rode  out  the  lawsuits  that  choked  the  court  calendars  for  months 
as  speculators  tried  vainly  to  collect  profits  they  had  made  on 
paper  that  Black  Friday.  They  hadn't  a  chance.  Boss  Tweed  was 
the  law  and  Tweed  did  as  Gould  wished.  Not  even  James  Brown 
could  collect  $7,000,000  Speyers  had  thrown  into  the  hopper 
minutes  before  the  corner  broke.  Fisk  did  not  renounce  Gould 
when  he  learned  what  he  had  been  up  to;  rather,  he  cherished 
him  for  the  bravura  of  his  betrayal. 

Business  was  paralyzed  for  weeks  and  accusations  flew  linking 
officials  of  the  government  with  Gould.  An  investigating  commit- 
tee absolved  Grant.  After  getting  too  close  for  comfort  to  firms 
with  which  Congress  dealt  the  hearings  summed  up  that  "gam- 
bling is  the  very  life-blood  of  the  nation,  in  the  currency  of  the 
country,  in  which  every  person  throughout  the  land  is  interested." 
Business  morality,  it  was  found,  was  shaken  and  the  events  lead- 
ing up  to  Black  Friday  "produced  an  impression  on  the  mercan- 
tile and  financial  mind,  not  only  in  this  country  but  all  over  the 
world  that  we  are  here  a  set  of  gamblers.  .  .  ." 
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HE  Gay  Nineties  was  a  freebooting  age  in  America.  Gam- 
bling started  at  the  top,  and  that  remarkable  Southern 
journalist  and  politician,  Henry  Watterson,  has  left  us  an 
engaging  account  of  the  great  at  play  around  the  poker 
table.  The  characters  were  the  writer,  President  Cleve- 
land, Secretary  of  the  Navy  Whitney,  Senator  Don  Camer- 
on of  Pennsylvania  and  Speaker  of  the  House  John 
Griffin  Carlisle. 

"It  chanced  on  a  deal  that  I  picked  up  a  pat  flush,  Mr. 
Cleveland  a  pat  full.  The  Pennsylvania  Senator  and  I  went 
to  the  extreme,  the  President  of  course  willing  enough  for 
us  to  play  his  hand  for  him.  But  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
persistently  stayed  with  us  and  could  not  be  driven  out. 
When  it  came  to  a  draw  Senator  Cameron  drew  one  card. 
Mr.  Cleveland  stood  pat.  But  Mr.  Carlisle  drew  four  cards. 
At  length,  after  much  banter  and  betting,  it  reached  a 
show-down  and,  mirabile  dictu,  the  Speaker  held  four 
kings!    'Take  the  money,   Carlisle,   take  the  money,'   ex- 
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claimed  the  President.  'If  ever  I  am  President  again  you  shall  be 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  But  don't  you  make  that  four-card 
draw  too  often.'  He  was  President  again,  and  Mr.  Carlisle  was 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

During  the  brief  and  inglorious  Spanish-American  war  there 
was  the  usual  outbreak  of  gambling  in  an  army  engaged  in  the 
military  rhythm  of  "Hurry  up  and  wait."  The  American  male  has 
always  regarded  tribute  to  his  skill  at  poker  as  the  highest  com- 
pliment. When  Colonel  Harold  Hinton,  the  official  biographer  of 
Cordell  Hull,  sent  the  Secretary  of  State  the  draft  of  an  anecdote 
that  touched  on  Hull's  draw-poker  talents,  Hull  corrected  the 
manuscript.  It  stated  that  he  played  the  game  as  though  he  had 
been  born  with  a  deck  of  cards  in  his  hand  and  that  during  the 
Spanish-American  War  he  had  separated  the  men  in  his  company 
from  their  money  regularly  every  payday.  When  Hull  returned 
the  story  to  Hinton,  the  word  "company"  had  been  replaced  by 
"regiment." 

The  gambling  millionaires  who  straddled  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries  have  become  a  part  of  American  folklore. 
None  of  them  was  the  center  of  more  stories  than  Bet-A-Million 
Gates,  who  not  only  put  up  that  sum,  but  would  bet  on  anything. 

One  day  at  a  race  track  when  August  Belmont  chided  him  for 
his  enormous  bets,  Gates  explained:  "For  me  there's  no  fun  in 
betting  just  a  few  thousand.  ...  I  want  to  lay  down  enough  to 
hurt  the  other  fellow  if  he  loses,  and  enough  to  hurt  me  if  I  lose." 

More  than  for  his  dollar-a-point  bridge,  his  no-limit  poker 
games,  or  his  high  flyers  at  the  race  track  Gates  is  remembered  for 
his  fanciful  bets. 

He  and  John  Drake,  son  of  the  millionaire  governor  of  Iowa, 
F.  M.  Drake,  would  sit  at  a  table  in  their  favorite  hotel  in  Chi- 
cago, each  take  and  moisten  a  lump  of  sugar  and  keep  score  when- 
ever a  fly  lighted  on  it.  At  the  end  of  a  specified  time,  usually  an 
hour,  each  man  added  up  the  number  of  times  a  fly  had  settled 
on  his  piece  of  sugar,  the  winner  taking  $1000  for  every  extra 
touchdown  on  his  piece. 

Gates  and  John  Lambert  would  wager  $1000  apiece  on  a  stormy 
day  that  a  particular  raindrop  would  be  the  first  to  reach  the 
bottom  of  a  window. 
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Even  in  an  age  of  exaggerated  play  Gates's  reputation  was  so 
flamboyant  that  men  wanted  to  bet  against  him  so  they  could 
boast  about  it  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  and  all  the  current  gam- 
bling gags  were  credited  to  him.  It  was  told  how  in  a  private  car, 
traveling  to  Alabama  on  business  with  Drake  and  several  impor- 
tant capitalists,  Gates  was  in  the  middle  of  a  poker  deal  when  a 
total  stranger  barged  in. 

"Who's  Bet-A-Million  Gates?"  he  asked.  "I  want  to  play  him." 

"Sit  down,"  said  Gates. 

The  stranger  pulled  out  a  wad  of  ten-  and  twenty-dollar  bills 
and  flung  them  grandiosely  on  the  table.  "There's  five  hundred 
dollars,"  he  declared.  "Give  me  chips." 

Gates  turned  to  Drake  and  said  quietly,  "Give  the  gentleman 
a  chip." 

With  his  cronies,  men  like  Elbert  H.  Gary,  Henry  Clay  Frick, 
Joe  Leiter,  John  Drake,  John  Lambert,  Dan  Sully,  Ike  Ellwood, 
Loyall  L.  Smith,  "Sulphur  King"  Herman  Frasch  and  "Coffee 
King"  Herman  Sielcken,  Gates  played  poker  in  New  York's  old 
Waldorf-Astoria  for  five-  and  six-day  stretches,  with  stakes  too 
steep  for  ordinary  millionaires.  They  generally  started  with  a 
limit  of  $1000  a  bet,  but  as  they  became  more  and  more  eager 
the  limits  were  apt  to  be  increased.  In  March  1900  the  New  York 
Herald  reported  one  such  game  in  which  at  least  $1,000,000  was 
involved,  probably  the  biggest  poker  game  in  American  gambling 
annals.  Joe  Leiter,  son  of  Marshall  Field's  partner,  Levi  Z.  Leiter, 
won  $80,000  in  a  single  hand  by  bluffing  Gates  with  a  pair  of 
sevens.  In  two  years  Joe,  whose  gambling  in  wheat  was  as  spec- 
tacular as  Gould's  in  gold  —  though  minus  the  corruption  —  took 
Gates  for  a  million  dollars. 

Another  man  who  took  Gates  for  enough  to  hurt  was  Diamond 
Jim  Brady  and  the  occasion  was  the  1896  presidential  campaign 
between  William  McKinley  and  William  Jennings  Bryan.  The 
lobby  and  bar  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  the  Republican  Party 
headquarters  across  the  street  from  Democratic  headquarters  in 
the  Hoffman  House,  were  full  of  partisans  and  sports  ready  to  risk 
cash  on  the  outcome.  Big  Billy  Edwards,  the  famous  Hoffman 
House  bouncer,  held  stakes,  almost  $500,000  crammed  into  his 
pockets.  In  one  corner  of  the  lobby  Bet-A-Million  Gates,  James 
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R.  Keene — the  Silver  Fox  of  Wall  Street — Diamond  Jim,  and  a 
group  of  millionaires  from  Pittsburgh  were  betting  among  them- 
selves. Brady  would  leave  the  others  every  fifteen  minutes  or  so, 
explaining  that  he  wanted  to  look  for  bets  in  the  crowd  at  the 
bar.  Each  time  he  got  back  he  made  a  remarkably  accurate  bet  on 
how  many  votes  the  Republican  Party  would  roll  up  in  a  partic- 
ular state.  Before  the  evening  was  out  he  won  close  to  $200,000 
this  way.  Actually  Brady  went,  not  to  the  bar,  but  to  the  head- 
quarters across  the  street,  where  an  associate  of  his  was  busily 
engaged  calculating  and  working  out  trends  and  results  as  fast 
as  returns  were  telegraphed  in. 

The  wealth  of  the  fathers  was  spent  with  gusto  by  the  sons  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  Vanderbilt 
clan  tops  in  this  sport.  "Commodore"  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
amassed  an  astronomic  fortune  and  his  second  son  and  namesake, 
Cornelius  Jeremiah  Vanderbilt,  was  adept  at  disposing  of  it  gam- 
bling. The  Commodore  recognized  his  son's  predilection  and 
limited  him  to  a  measly  $200  weekly  allowance,  sufficient,  he  felt, 
for  simple  necessities  and  a  few  luxuries  if  the  young  man  were 
careful. 

It  was  no  more  enough  than  $2000  would  have  been.  Cornelius, 
who  always  gambled  and  almost  always  lost,  was  forever  in  debt 
for  money  to  gamble  more.  He  borrowed  from  his  friends  and  his 
family  and,  since  he  was  a  persuasive  talker,  from  many  important 
men  who  listened  attentively  to  his  real  and  imaginary  tales  of 
woe.  Schuyler  Colfax,  onetime  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  Horace  Greeley  never  could  say  no  when  Cornelius 
went  to  work  on  them.  Young  Vanderbilt  had  no  compunctions 
about  borrowing  more  than  once  from  the  same  sources  and  he 
sponged  on  Greeley  till  the  debt  exceeded  $50,000. 

Cornelius  was  closefisted  with  his  money  and  hung  onto  every 
dollar  bill  till  he  got  to  the  tables,  where  a  hundred  dollar  bill 
suddenly  seemed  to  him  worth  about  a  penny.  Nothing  inter- 
rupted his  gambling,  once  he  sat  down  to  a  game  of  his  favorite 
faro,  except  seizures  of  the  epilepsy  from  which  he  suffered  and 
that  left  him  unconscious  for  a  few  minutes.  His  companions 
would  keep  on  playing  with  Cornelius  looking  like  a  cadaver  in 
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a  "sleep  of  death"  alongside  them.  They  knew  that  as  soon  as  he 
regained  conscious  he  would  resume  gambling. 

By  the  time  the  Commodore  died  in  January  1887,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two,  his  son's  gambling  excesses  had  cost  him  the  major 
part  of  his  fortune.  Of  the  remaining  $75,000,000  to  $90,000,000 
the  great  bulk  went  to  the  eldest  son,  William  Henry,  and  the 
rest  was  divided  among  other  members  of  the  family.  The 
Commodore,  having  no  desire  to  leave  his  money,  even  indirectly, 
to  professional  gamblers,  allotted  Cornelius  the  smallest  share, 
trying  to  do  from  the  grave  what  he  never  could  while  he  lived  — 
force  Cornelius  to  keep  away  from  gambling  houses.  The  Com- 
modore directed  that  $200,000  be  set  aside  for  his  profligate  son, 
the  interest  to  be  applied  to  his  maintenance  and  support,  with 
the  principal  tied  up  so  that  creditors  could  get  not  a  cent.  Wil- 
liam, more  generous  than  his  father,  allowed  his  brother  to  live 
on  the  interest  of  $1,000,000  which  he  could  afford. 

The  tradition  survived.  William  K.,  too,  figured  in  many  stories 
of  high  play  during  Richard  Canfield's  heyday  at  Saratoga.  One 
fine  evening  he  called  at  the  Grand  Union  Hotel  to  take  two 
ladies  out  for  dinner.  Waiting  on  the  piazza  he  saw  the  bright 
lights  of  the  Club  House  across  the  way  and  decided  to  spend 
ten  minutes  at  its  tables.  He  might  even  win  the  price  of  an 
elaborate  dinner  for  three.  Willie  tarried  and  when  he  returned 
to  the  Grand  Union  he  was  out  $130,000  —  the  price  of  ten  thou- 
sand dinners  for  three. 

The  liberal  allowances  that  liberal,  and  rich,  papas  doled  out 
to  their  sons  permitted  the  lads  to  have  high  old  times  at  the  lead- 
ing colleges,  courting  show  girls,  dallying  over  wine  and  whisky 
glasses  and  burning  more  midnight  oil  over  poker  than  over  books. 
Even  sedate  Harvard  had  its  fast  set  in  the  1880s,  "composed  of 
rich  men  and  their  satellites  .  .  .  say  one  hundred  men  with  pocket 
incomes  ranging  from  $2,000  to  $10,000  a  year  and  more  if 
occasion  warrants  and  their  parents  permit,"  as  Aleck  Quest 
observed  in  1888.  "Their  expenditures  are  as  liberal  as  the  judg- 
ment of  their  fathers  is  limited.  .  .  .  Their  pride  is  in  their 
reputation  as  fast  men." 

Gambling  was  nothing  new  on  campus.  Colonel  Jerome  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  once  reminisced  that  he'd  been  called  on  the  car- 
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ipet  at  Harvard  "for  having  a  private  cockpit  in  his  rooms."  But 
fashions  had  changed  and  by  the  1880s  poker  was  the  delight  of 
jthe  college  sports.  "Bet  and  be  a  man"  was  the  guiding  principle 
(of  many  an  undergraduate,  and  an  instructor  wrote  pensively, 
i"The  bane  of  Harvard  College  is  poker.  One  of  the  most  surpris- 
ing things  is  the  universality  of  poker;  like  the  measles,  it  attacks 
jrich  and  poor;  some  rooms  are  regular  dives,  where  games  are 
always  going  on.  I  dropped  into  such  a  room  the  other  evening 
!  where  seven  men  were  playing,  and  four  or  five  more  lying  around 
reading  novels  and  waiting  for  a  chance  to  play.  In  college  the 
!  dual  life  may  be  followed  with  greater  success  than  in  after  years. 
I  know  a  'wicked  sport'  who  is  preparing  for  the  ministry;  he  is  a 
regular  poker  sharp;  his  room  is  a  den;  and  the  other  day,  when  a 
fellow  hailed  him  with  'Hello!  Will  you  play  tonight?'  he  replied 
with  the  utmost  nonchalance:  'No,  I  can't;  I'm  going  to  Phillips 
Brooks's  prayer  meeting.'  His  strongest  claim  to  religion  is  that, 
as  the  boys  say,  he  is  a  'Christian'  about  paying  up  his  I.  O.  U.'s." 
And  what  applied  to  Harvard  applied  in  general  to  other  leading 
American  colleges. 

In  East  Coast  colleges  poker  was  a  "gentleman's  game,"  while 
in  the  Midwest  and  West  academic  circles  preferred  banking  and 
other  short-card  games.  Card  manufacturers  ran  advertisements 
of  their  products  in  college  periodicals.  Such  a  one  appeared  in 
1891  in  The  Chronicle  Argonaut,  published  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich- 
igan, by  members  of  the  university's  student  body: 

FINE  PLAYING  CARDS.  —  Send  ten  (10)  cents  in  stamps 
or  coin  to  John  Sebastian,  Gen'l  Tkt.  and  Pass.  Ag't  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  a  pack  of  the 
latest,  smoothest,  slickest  playing  cards  that  ever  gladdened 
the  eyes  and  rippled  along  the  fingers  of  the  devotee  to  High- 
Five,  Seven-Up,  Casino,  Dutch,  Euchre,  Whist  or  any  other 
ancient  or  modern  game,  and  get  your  money's  worth  five 
times  over. 

President  Schurman  of  Cornell  painted  a  bleak  and  awful  pic- 
ture for  the  class  of  1906:  "To  get  and  to  have  is  the  motto  not 
only  of  the  market,  but  of  the  altar  and  of  the  hearth.  We  are 
coming  to  measure  man — man  with  his  heart  and  mind  and  soul 
— in  terms  of  mere  acquisition  and  possession.  A  waning  Christian- 
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ity  and  a  waxing  Mammonism  are  the  twin  spectres  of  our  age. 
The  love  of  money  and  the  reckless  pursuit  of  it  are  undermining 
the  National  character." 

Americans  who  had  money  seemed  not  to  know  what  to  do 
with  it  except,  as  Henry  Adams  said,  "use  it  to  make  more,  or 
throw  it  away."  The  rich  and  near  rich  did  both  in  the  stock 
market  and  in  such  gambling  palaces  as  Colonel  Edward  Riley 
Bradley's  Beach  Club  in  Palm  Beach.  The  not  so  rich  looked  to 
policy,  keno,  and  other  games  of  chance  to  make  them  rich 
overnight. 

The  eagerness  to  get  rich  quick  tended  to  alter  established 
moral  attitudes  and  it  came  as  no  surprise  to  even  strait-laced 
members  of  the  congregation  when,  on  April  13,  1908,  the  New 
England  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference  voted  to  remove  the 
church's  taboo  on  dancing,  theater  attendance,  and  card  playing. 

Popular  songs  and  plays  are  clues  to  the  principles  and  customs 
of  every  generation,  and  the  years  between  the  turn  of  the  century 
and  World  War  I  are  rich  in  indications  of  the  American  frame 
of  mind.  "That  Up-to-Date-Girl  of  Mine"  in  the  '90s  presaged 
the  coming  equality  of  the  sexes. 

She  bets  on  the  horses 

At  all  the  race  courses, 

Her  equal  you  never  could  find. 

Each  day  all  the  papers 

Give  space  to  her  capers, 

She  glories  in  poker 

At  billiards  she's  a  corker, 

This  Up-To-Date  Girl  of  Mine. 

In  1901,  "My  Bunco  Queen,"  from  the  musical  comedy  Rogers 
Brothers  in  Washington,  was  the  rage  as  well  as  The  Casino  Girl. 
In  1902  a  hit  song  from  Sally  in  Our  Alley  was  "Sport,  Joke  and 
Two  Spot."  One  of  the  top  songs  of  1904  was  "Marriage  Is  a 
Lottery,"  from  The  Tenderfoot,  with  Jerome  Kern  and  Paul 
West's  "Poker  Love"  from  The  Rich  Mrs.  Hoggenheimer  a  bright 
spot  of  1906.  "The  Racing  Game"  was  a  popular  number  from 
the  New  York  Hippodrome's  1908  production  of  Sporting  Days, 
followed  by  "The  American  Monte  Carlo"  the  next  year  from 
In  Hayti.  "Life  Is  a  Game  of  Chance"  enlivened  Broadway  to 
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Paris  in  1912  and  "Gamble  on  Me"  was  the  hit  of  The  Passing 
Show  of  1915. 

Despite  these  romantic  ditties  gambling  itself  began  to  lose  the 
£clat  of  the  preceding  decades.  There  was  nothing  to  touch  Can- 
field's  luxuries  or  daring  and  few  gambling  houses  any  longer 
could  be  called  honest. 

Poker  was  the  national  indoor  gambling  sport  and  the  average 
bet  in  gambling  houses  right  across  the  country  was  from  one 
to  five  dollars,  with  jack  pot  the  standard  draw  poker  game  played 
in  the  big  cities.  The  house  usually  took  a  20  per  cent  cut  of  each 
pot.  Since  most  tables  were  in  use  twelve  hours  a  day  and  about 
twenty  games  played  an  hour,  the  house  averaged  sixty  dollars 
a  day  per  table. 

If  customers  Avere  scarce,  play  was  kept  going  by  introducing 
"players  for  the  house"  who  received  10  per  cent  of  their  winnings 
while  the  house  put  up  their  money  and  stood  their  losses. 
Players  for  the  house  who  did  not  win  with  fair  regularity  were 
soon  out  of  a  job. 

A  single  house  player  sitting  in  on  a  game  played  above-the- 
board  in  general,  but  when  there  were  two  of  them  the  customer 
was  up  against  organized  odds.  If  he  opened  the  pot  —  and  house 
players  rarely  did  —  the  house  player  stayed  in  only  if  he  had  a 
strong  hand.  He  did  not  bluff.  If  he  and  a  colleague  had  strong 
enough  hands  to  stay  in,  they  raised  and  reraised  the  customer  so 
insistently  that  he  was  frightened  into  dropping  out,  no  matter 
how  good  his  hand. 

The  old  cheating  techniques  continued,  the  dealing  from  the 
bottom,  use  of  marked  cards,  and  all  the  ancient  chicaneries  in 
lesser  gambling  houses  and  "snaps, "so-called  private  games  rigged 
by  the  unscrupulous  to  fleece  the  unwary.  Typical  of  the  latter 
was  the  case  of  a  rich  Californian,  who  on  a  visit  to  St.  Louis,  was 
asked  by  a  friend  to  sit  in  on  a  private,  no-limit  game  of  draw 
poker  at  the  Lindell  Hotel. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  during  which  he  had  neither  won 
nor  lost  much,  the  deal  came  around  to  the  Californian.  He  was 
a  superstitious  cardplayer  and  when  he  picked  up  the  cards  was 
in  high  good  humor. 
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"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I  am  going  to  kiss  the  queen  of  dia- 
monds for  luck." 

He  proceeded  to  search  the  deck.  There  was  no  queen  of  dia- 
monds, no  queen  of  hearts,  no  queen  of  clubs.  Only  the  queen 
of  spades. 

A  mirthless  stillness  settled  over  the  poker  table,  then  a  player 
named  Johnny  made  a  weak  attempt  to  humor  away  the  silence. 
"The  deck  seems  to  be  short." 

"Strange  how  the  queens  disappeared,"  the  Californian  said  to 
Johnny,  "especially  when  you  had  three  of  them  in  the  last  hand 
we  played." 

He  cashed  in  his  chips,  rose  from  the  table,  and  bade  the  others 
good  evening. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  Californian  ran  into  his  friend  in  the 
hotel  lobby. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry  for  what  happened,"  said  the  friend,  "and 
Johnny  is  sorrier  than  I.  He  says  he  was  a  damned  fool  to  hold 
those  three  queens  out  so  early  in  the  game,  that  he  could  have 
trimmed  you  out  of  your  bank  roll  anyhow,  without  cheating." 

"I  accept  your  apology,"  said  the  Californian. 

Partly  in  reaction  to  the  spenders  of  the  '90s,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  twentieth  century,  before  World  War  I,  there  was 
nationwide  disapproval  and  objection  to  gambling  of  any  shape, 
form,  or  kind  as  being  inconsistent  with  moral  laws  and  a  viola- 
tion of  man-made  laws.  Horse-race  gambling  was  a  prime  target 
of  the  reformers  —  less  because  horse  racing  Avas  popular  and  bet- 
ting widespread  than  because  of  the  unprincipled  practices  and 
dishonesty  attached  to  the  track.  The  drive  against  horse  racing 
was  also  indirectly  related  to  the  great  social  resentment  stirred 
up  by  the  muckrakers  against  businessmen  and  politicians  who 
had  become  wealthy  by  plundering  the  public  in  the  past  period. 
Many  a  new  millionaire  had  bought  his  way  in  to  upper-crustdom 
by  owning  horses  or  proprietary  interests  in  racing  tracks. 

Most  annoying  to  track  officials  and  ammunition  to  reformers 
was  the  publicity  given  to  the  staggering  amounts  wagered  and 
won  by  colorful  plungers.  Such  sums  created  a  strong  impression 
in  the  public's  mind  that  the  races  must  be  fixed.  For  example, 
two  million  or  more  dollars  changed  ownership  among  a  few 
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hands  when  John  Drake's  two-year-old  wonder  colt,  Savable, 
ran  a  glorious  race  and  won  the  Futurity  Stakes  at  Sheepshead 
Bay  in  1902.  The  race  was  apparently  on  the  level,  but  people 
muttered  that  nobody  in  his  right  mind  would  risk  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  his  money  unless  he  knew  the  race  was  in  the  bag. 
The  arrogant,  swaggering  world  of  the  untrammeled,  piratical 
individualists  was  crumbling.  Lesser  men  who  once  dreamed  of 
betting  against  Bet-A-Million  to  make  their  names  immortal  re- 
garded him  now  with  sanctimonious  eyes.  When  New  York  track 
authorities  told  Gates  that  he  would  be  barred  from  betting  on 
the  bangtails  unless  he  lowered  his  wagers,  he  was  saddened  and 
appalled.  The  golden  age  was  over. 
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The  Twentieth  Century  comes 
down  the  Track 
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N  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  there  were 
three  ways  that  Americans  bet  a  half-billion  dollars  annu- 
ally on  horse  races.  The  most  privileged  (six  million) 
people  went  to  the  tracks.  The  least  privileged  resorted 
to  handbooks.  In  between  stood  the  poolroom. 

Poolroom  was  a  misnomer.  Its  chief  furnishings  were 
a  blackboard,  telephone,  telegraph,  and  ticker  tape,  fold- 
ing chairs,  slips  of  paper,  and  the  day's  issue  of  the  Chi- 
cago Racing  Form  or  the  New  York  Telegraph.  Few  of  its 
customers  played  pool. 

An  information  bureau  sent  the  names  of  horses 
scratched  and  where  the  odds  stood  over  the  wires  a  half 
hour  before  each  race.  The  patrons  bet  accordingly,  in 
person  or  via  phone  or  runners.  Ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
before  starting  time  the  bureau  submitted  a  final  summary 
of  the  odds  as  the  betting  at  the  track  had  affected  them, 
and  a  second  wave  of  betting  went  on  till  an  employee 
called  "post"  and  "time." 
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The  official  report  of  the  race  was  read  out  in  staccato  snatches 
as  the  ticker  transmitted  it.  Winners  were  announced,  bets  paid 
off,  and  betting  began  at  once  on  the  next  race,  with  clients  given 
a  half  hour  to  get  their  money  down.  Odds,  though  the  bettors  sel- 
dom realized  it,  were  rigged  in  favor  of  the  poolroom  operator. 
For  a  fee,  race-track  correspondents  cut  them  by  as  much  as  half 
so  that  if  the  price  were  six  to  one  at  the  track  it  might  be  three 
to  one  at  the  poolroom.  Ex-gambler  Harry  Brolaski  testified  be- 
fore a  senate  judiciary  subcommittee  that  they  were  "from  25  to 
150  per  cent  against  the  player  in  every  race." 

One  swindle  was  watertight.  If  bettors  were  backing  a  favorite 
heavily,  the  poolroom  operator  could  keep  on  accepting  bets  long 
after  he  learned  that  the  horse  had  lost,  and  give  out  the  bad 
news  in  his  own  good  time. 

With  eight  thousand  races  each  year  as  lure,  poolroom  business 
was  immensely  profitable  despite  the  high  cost  of  protection.  "I 
had  a  place,"  one  New  York  owner  told  a  magazine  writer,  "on 
Third  Avenue,  near  Thirty-seventh  Street.  It  was  about  a  fifth- 
rate  room.  My  rent  was  one  hundred,  and  I  gave  about  twelve 
hundred  dollars  each  month  to  square  the  game  with  the  police 
and  certain  anti-vice  societies.  Then  there  was  my  help,  my  tele- 
graph, and  my  telephone  bills.  After  all  were  paid,  I  had  for  the 
season  of  seven  months  over  $54,000." 

The  handbook  operators  made  less  but  their  expenses  were 
practically  nil.  The  place  of  business  was  generally  a  neighbor- 
hood cigar  store  or  saloon,  rent  free  and  tolerated  as  a  side  show 
to  attract  extra  customers.  Bets  might  be  pitifully  small,  as  low 
as  five  cents,  but  at  this  rate  the  handbookie  needed  no  more  than 
fifty  cents  capital.  If  the  customers  hit  him  hard  with  bets  he 
could  take  off  for  parts  unknown. 

Many  a  man,  woman  and  child  who  backed  horses  with  money 
never  saw  a  race  track,  that  mile-lon2:  elongated  circular  course 
originally  designed  as  a  testing  ground  for  horses.  By  the  twen- 
tieth century  it  had   become  a  merry-go-round  gambling  trap. 

Life  at  a  race  track  habitually  started  around  four-thirty  in  the 
morning.  Foremen,  stable  hands,  and  exercise  boys  turned  out 
then  to  feed,  walk,  warm  up,  and  gallop  their  charges.  The  train- 
ers and  owners  went  to  the  secretary's  office  —  usually  under  the 
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betting  shed  —  at  10  A.M.  to  enter  their  horses  in  races  they 
thought  they  had  the  best  chance  of  winning  on  the  following  day. 

The  entry  clerk,  at  the  sight  of  a  bribe,  was  not  above  giving 
tips  as  to  where  the  competition  was  least  formidable. 

After  registration,  lists  of  horses  and  riders  were  sent  to  the 
printer,  and  early  in  the  afternoon  private  touts,  bookmakers,  and 
track  correspondents  set  the  wires  humming  with  these  facts, 
probable  odds  for  tomorrow  and  scratches  for  today.  Owners, 
trainers,  and  stable  hands  wired  tips  to  bookmakers. 

Before  the  news  went  out,  bookies  and  their  confidential  agents 
were  capable  of  arranging  to  have  the  races  fixed.  The  actual 
dirty  work,  one  gambler  confided,  was  done  in  the  home  stretch. 
"A  strong  but  secret  pull  on  the  bridle  to  the  right  or  left,  a 
sway  of  the  body,  a  trick  of  the  whip  or  spur,  and  the  favorite 
and  the  near  favorite  are  out  of  the  running,  and  the  horse  that 
has  been  fixed  is  declared  the  winner  by  a  nose,  a  throatlatch  or 
a  neck." 

Not  all  bookmakers  were  dishonest,  any  more  than  all  gam- 
blers were.  However,  the  absence  of  strict  control,  the  fat  killings 
to  be  made,  and  the  ease  of  cheating  conspired  to  make  dishonesty 
remarkably  appealing.  Pierre  V.  Lorillard  (who  bought  some  of 
the  six  thousand  acres  of  Tuxedo  Park  and  won  the  rest  from 
his  relatives  by  keen  poker  playing)  had  no  reason  to  feel  sour 
about  racing.  He  owned  Iroquois,  the  only  American  thorough- 
bred who  ever  won  the  English  Derby.  Yet  when  he  quit  racing  he 
announced,  "I  am  very  much  opposed  to  bookmakers,  because 
they  rob  the  public  and  they  rob  owners  of  horses.  There  is  no 
fairness  in  their  dealings.  All  bookmaking  is  against  the  horses. 
A  bookmaker,  of  course,  could  not  live  unless  he  bet  against  the 
horses  and  in  the  course  of  plying  his  trade  he  steals  stable  secrets 
and  buys  up  jockeys  and  trainers.  The  bookmaking  system  is, 
therefore,  demoralizing  to  jockeys  and  trainers,  and  hurtful  to 
everything  and  everybody  connected  with  racing.  The  book- 
makers are,  with  few  exceptions,  rascals  who  would  be  fit  subjects 
for  prison  when  their  profitable  trade  of  robbing  the  public  on 
the  race  course  is  at  an  end.  We  have  outlived  the  necessity  for 
these  fellows." 

There  was  no  honor  among  thieves  and,   though   the  book- 
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maker  never  lost  money  to  the  tyro  turf  fans,  he  might  to  fellow 
bookies  who  double-crossed  him  or  to  owners  and  their  demoral- 
ized jockeys,  who  fixed  races  to  the  bookie's  disadvantage.  The 
most  common  sharp  practices  were: 

1.  To  feed  a  horse  just  before  a  race  since,  "filled  up,"  he 
could  not  do  his  best. 

2.  Steal  a  favorite  from  his  stable  before  midnight  and  give 
him  a  five  or  six-mile  workout  on  a  macadamized  road. 
"Night  riding"  or  sitting  on  a  horse  in  his  stall  all  night 
was  a  good  way  to  tire  a  horse  out. 

3.  Give  a  horse  the  "wobbles"  by  putting  a  heavy  shoe  on 
one  front  and  the  opposite  back  hoof  and  light  shoes  on 
the  other  hoofs  to  make  him  run  shakily,  or  drive  a  nail 
into  a  horse's  foot,  called  "shoeing." 

4.  Send  a  horse  into  a  race  with  lead  in  its  shoes. 

5.  Hold  a  horse  back  a  few  seconds  at  the  post. 

6.  Restrain  a  horse  during  a  race  (called  keeping  him 
"under  wraps")  by  the  jockey's  wrapping  the  rein  around 
his  hands;  twice  round  was  called  "under  double  wraps." 

7.  Crowding,  "pocketing,"  or  "locking."  To  lock  a  horse,  the 
jockey  would  ride  beside  the  favorite  up  to  the  main 
stretch,  then  move  as  close  as  possible  and  lock  the  leg  of 
the  rival  jockey  with  his  till  two  or  three  other  horses  had 
passed.  On  complaint  the  jockey  guilty  of  locking  was 
fined  twenty-five  or  fifty  dollars  and  made  twenty-five  to 
fifty  times  that  much  from  the  bookmaker  for  whom  he 
acted. 

8.  Give  "foo-foo"  dust,  a  powdered  narcotic,  to  make  a  horse 
sluggish  or  "needle"  him  so  he  "ran  hot."  A  horse  used  to 
stimulants  was  said  to  "run  cold"  if  he  did  not  get  them. 

9.  Use  a  saddle  with  a  small  battery  under  the  pommel  pad 
that  could  be  made  to  charge  the  horse  with  electricity, 
rousing  him  to  run  his  fastest.  Less  artful  than  the  electric 
saddle  but  quite  as  effective  was  the  practice  of  "pricking" 
a  horse  with  a  pointed  steel  burr. 

The  drive  to  make  gambling  on  races  illegal  began  in  about 
1890  and  intensified  till,  by  the  twentieth  century,  many  states 
were  outlawing  it.  Bookmakers  paid  anywhere  from  $17.50  to 
$57.50  apiece  each  racing  day  to  the  tracks,  so  this  was  an  attack 
on  the  pockets  of  track  owners.  The  fees  usually  totaled  as  much 
as  the  gate  receipts. 
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To  preserve  a  golden  source  of  income,  track  managers  re- 
sorted to  a  subterfuge  called  "oral  betting."  Blackboards  dis- 
appeared from  the  bookmaker's  stall  and  instead  he  wrote  the 
odds  on  a  daily  program  held  in  his  hand.  It  was  no  break  for 
the  public,  which  now  had  twice  as  much  trouble  checking  and 
shopping  for  odds.  The  bettor  came  close  enough  to  look  over 
the  card,  called  out,  "I  have  fifty  dollars  on  Fleetwing  to  win." 
The  bookmaker  answered,  "Taken"  or  "You're  on,"  and  a  clerk 
recorded  the  bet.  What  he  was  on  could  easily  be  a  "dead  one," 
a  horse  the  bookie  knew  was  fixed  to  lose  or  had  no  chance 
to  win.  Since  judges  and  officials  ignored  betting,  the  bettor  was 
on  his  own. 

Legislation  against  horse-race  gambling  grew,  paradoxically, 
out  of  a  fight  by  Illinois  track  gamblers  to  prevent  a  combination 
of  bookmakers  —  the  notorious  CAT  of  St.  Louis  —  from  invad- 
ing what  they  considered  their  domain.  In  1900  Louis  Cella,  Sam 
Adler,  and  Cap  Tillis,  whose  initials  gave  the  combine  its  nick- 
name, established  a  gambling  house,  large  poolroom,  and  race 
track  at  Madison,  Illinois,  just  over  the  state  line  from  St.  Louis. 

This  trespass  was  resented  by  Charles  "Social"  Smith,  Harry 
Perry,  John  Condon,  and  other  Chicago  gamblers.  Political 
friends  of  Condon's  went  to  Springfield  and  pressured  various 
officials  to  put  Cella-Adler-Tillis  out  of  business  in  Madison.  A 
writ  of  injunction  was  somehow  obtained.  Cella,  Adler,  and  Tillis, 
bristling  with  anger,  demanded  that  the  attorney  who  issued  the 
writ  against  them  issue  a  similar  writ  against  a  track  operated  by 
Condon.  Condon's  connections  were  good.  The  demand  was 
denied. 

Thirsting  for  revenge,  CAT  hired  Colonel  W.  D.  Washburn, 
a  Chicago  lawyer  and  member  of  the  governor's  staff,  to  fight 
the  Chicago  racing  kingpins.  Washburn,  a  man  dedicated  to  re- 
form, cheerfully  accepted  the  assignment  and  a  large  fee  on  the 
understanding  that  he  be  allowed  to  fight  the  battle  to  the  finish 
—  on  his  own  if  need  be.  He  made  it  clear  to  his  clients  that  they 
need  pay  him  no  more  money  unless  they  wanted  to. 

From  honest  Judge  Holdon,  Washburn  secured  an  injunction 
against  John  Condon's  Harlem  Race  Track,  at  the  time  netting 
its  owner  $10,000  a  day,  and  the  track  was  closed.  Despite  the 
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Illinois  officials  and  politicians  who  had  in  the  past  protected 
track  and  gambling  interests,  able  lawyers  on  the  governor's 
staff,  heartened  by  Washburn's  courage,  joined  his  colors.  How- 
ever, Governor  Yates  ordered  them  to  call  off  the  fight  and  they 
obeyed,  except  for  Colonel  Washburn,  who  resigned  in  order 
to  finish  what  he  had  started. 

Condon,  stalemated,  worked  out  a  deal  that  would  allow  CAT 
to  operate  in  Illinois.  This  did  not  deter  the  colonel.  CAT  and 
Condon,  in  unholy  alliance,  Chipped  in  $100,000  to  stop  him. 
They  brought  $20,000  of  this  war  fund  around  and  told  him  that 
he  could  have  it  if  he  quit.  The  colonel's  office  was  on  the  tenth 
floor.  It  was  not  inconceivable,  said  Washburn,  that  the  next  per- 
son who  tried  to  bribe  him  would  be  thrown  out  of  the  window. 
The  emissary  left  in  haste,  by  the  elevator. 

CAT  had  its  counterpart  wherever  racing  flourished  and  was 
a  prototype  of  the  professional  gambling  clique  that  stirred  up  a 
general  outcry  against  everyone  connected  with  racing.  "What 
chance  has  the  public  got  against  such  a  combination?"  a  gambler 
mourned. 

Reform  went  on  the  warpath.  In  March  1903  a  bill  to  allow 
gambling  on  race  tracks  had  already  passed  Pennsylvania's  lower 
house,  when  the  Reverend  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  superintendent  of 
the  International  Reform  Bureau  in  Washington,  threw  the 
weight  of  his  organization  against  it,  won  over  Philadelphia's  in- 
fluential North  American  newspaper,  and  persuaded  a  top  Penn- 
sylvania politician,  M.  A.  J.  Cassatt,  to  reverse  his  previous 
support  of  the  measure.  Governor  S.  W.  Pennypacker  promised 
to  veto  the  bill  if  both  houses  passed  it,  but  the  upper  house  de- 
feated it  and  it  died  an  ignominious  death  in  committee. 

In  New  York  a  Captain  Norton  Goddard  went  to  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  posing  as  a  poolroom  king.  As  The 
Literary  Digest  put  it,  the  captain  "found  the  company  ready  to 
run  a  wire  down  the  chimney  of  his  house  to  supply  his  supposed 
poolroom  with  news  of  the  races,  and  to  send  an  operator  who 
Avas  an  expert  at  jumping  out  of  windows." 

The  president  of  Western  Union,  Robert  C.  Clowry,  defended 
his  company  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  obliged  to  carry  all  mes- 
sages (unless  they  were  obscene)  but  said  that  he  would  gladly 
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cut  off  service  to  any  poolroom  if  the  police  informed  him  of  its 
existence.  Police  Commissioner  McAdoo  retorted  acidly  that 
Western  Union  knew  more  about  poolrooms  —  since  their  opera- 
tors were  in  them — than  the  police  did.  The  treasurer  of  Western 
Union  was  well  aware  what  the  services  earned  for  the  company. 

The  press  excoriated  Western  Union  for  selling  racing  news 
to  poolrooms,  and  when  pictures  of  the  company  directors  were 
published  people  from  all  over  the  country  inundated  them  with 
fervent  protests.  There  was  talk  of  criminal  action  for  aiding  and 
encouraging  a  felony,  and  United  States  Senator  Chauncey  M. 
Depew  threatened  to  resign  from  the  board.  George  Gould, 
Morris  K.  Jessup,  and  others  held  an  emergency  meeting  and  de- 
cided to  discontinue  information  services  and  special  wires  to 
poolrooms,  though  messages  about  horse  races  were  still  per- 
mitted. 

Many  New  York  poolrooms  were  crippled  and  closed.  One  big 
gambler  stormed:  "We  will  get  the  odds  and  the  results  some  way, 
don't  make  any  mistake  about  that.  As  long  as  there  is  racing 
there  will  be  poolrooms  .  .  .  there  are  more  ways  of  killing  a 
cat  than  choking  it  with  butter."  Henry  Stedeker,  oldest  book- 
maker in  New  York  said:  ".  .  .  the  company  has  sent  out  racing 
news  in  the  past  and  made  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  it.  Per- 
sonally I  do  not  belive  it  would  serve  any  purpose  if  the  company 
did  abandon  its  racing  department  for  if  the  rapid  distribu- 
tion of  news  should  be  stopped,  people  would  bet  just  the  same, 
taking  ticker  or  morning  newspaper  quotations  for  the  settle- 
ment of  bets. 

"I  will  not  say  that  the  directors  of  the  Western  Union  are  not 
sincere  in  the  cutting  off  of  the  New  York  rooms,  but  it  appears 
that  the  company  is  distributing  news  to  out-of-town  rooms  just 
the  same.  I  think  that  the  demand  of  50,000  or  more  people  who 
can  not  go  to  the  race-tracks,  but  who  still  wish  to  bet,  will  not  be 
unsupplied  so  long  as  the  Western  Union  is  a  business  enterprise." 

When  the  North  started  its  house  cleaning,  the  South  stirred 
uneasily,  though  it  had  little  comparable  untidiness,  except  in 
St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  The  movement  was  largely  religious, 
spurred  by  hallelujah-shouting,  hell-fire  evangelists  whose  sermons 
against  sin  and  gambling  nightly  packed  their  meeting  tents.  The 
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reform  wave,  though  sincere,  attracted  rabble-rousing  demagogues 
as  well  as  the  honest  politicians  who  put  anti-saloon  and  anti- 
horse-racing  planks  into  their  platforms  so  effectually  that  a  num- 
ber of  Southern  states  went  dry  and  almost  all  of  them  made 
racing  illegal. 

Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  were  infected  by  New 
York  sharpies.  After  one  race  at  Bennings  in  the  District,  the 
Baltimore  World  inquired,  ".  .  .  do  not  the  bookmakers  own  and 
control  Bennings  body  and  soul?.  .  .  The  Washington  course 
is  owned  and  maintained  by  New  York  horsemen  and  book- 
makers. They  are  in  racing  for  profits.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that 
the  public  are  duped  when  they  have  a  right  to  expect  only  fair 
treatment?" 

Congress  answered  that  promptly  by  doing  away  with  racing 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Missouri  were  next  in  line. 
In  St.  Louis,  Prosecuting  Attorney  Joseph  W.  Folk  had  sent  a 
number  of  graft-taking  councilmen  and  members  of  the  St.  Louis 
House  of  Delegates  to  prison,  so  when  he  sought  the  state  govern- 
orship, corrupt  politicians  and  gamblers  raised  $100,000  to  back 
his  opponent,  Harry  Hawes.  CAT  is  supposed  to  have  added 
$300,000.  Folk  was  the  target  for  newspaper  mudslinging,  while 
the  Jefferson  Club,  to  which  he  belonged,  attacked  him  "from 
ambush  and  lurked  for  him  with  unsheathed  knives  in  dark 
places."  Folk  won  by  rallying  his  party  in  rural  districts,  and  his 
victory  was  hailed  by  independent  Democrats  and  the  reform- 
minded  all  over  the  country.  The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
called  it  "the  most  superb  victory  in  the  annals  of  recent  politics." 
When  Folk  came  in,  racing  went  out.  The  Delmar  Jockey  Club, 
run  by  bookmakers,  arrogantly  flaunted  the  new  law,  whereupon 
Governor  Folk  ordered  the  state  militia  to  close  it  and  took  legal 
steps  to  appropriate  its  property  for  the  state. 

Louisiana  was,  inevitably,  hit  by  reform  sentiment.  "Sitting 
Bull"  Bush,  an  old  con  man  and  Mississippi  River  three-card- 
monte  sharp,  ruled  the  roost  among  the  gamblers  in  New  Orleans 
until  his  direction  of  the  Crescent  City  Jockey  Club  became  so 
scandalous  that  respectable  citizens  pressed  authorities  to  close 
the  track.  Then  at  the  two  big  tracks  rival  bookmaking  factions 
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began  feuding.  Alarmed  by  the  clamor  of  merchants  who  claimed 
that  they  were  losing  the  money  that  went  to  the  tracks,  and  by 
the  evangelical  disposition  of  the  press  and  the  demands  for  re- 
form, the  state  of  Louisiana  prepared  to  pass  an  anti-racing  law. 
The  gamblers  closed  ranks  and  fought  it  with  every  weapon  at 
their  command,  but  race-track  gambling  was  banned  in  the  state 
(which  gave  it  right  back  to  the  illegal  handbookmakers). 

When  Texas  joined  the  reform  parade,  the  racing  brethren 
built  a  track  at  Juarez,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  international 
border,  where  bookies  could  operate  safely  and  telegraph  and 
telephone  reports  to  U.S.  poolrooms. 

The  struggle  to  make  racing  verboten  in  California  was  long 
and  hot,  mainly  because  the  president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Jockey 
Club,  Thomas  H.  Williams,  along  with  the  political  machine  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  was  hard  to  beat.  The  Emeryville, 
Tanforan,  and  Ingleside  tracks  near  San  Francisco  were  either 
owned  or  controlled  by  Williams,  who  did  not  brook  competition 
gladly  and  "throttled  and  practically  suppressed  racing  at  the 
Santa  Anita  track,  Los  Angeles." 

In  the  election  of  1908  candidates  for  the  state  legislature  had 
to  declare  whether  they  would  support  an  anti-horse-race-betting 
law.  During  the  campaign  by  the  president  of  the  YMCA,  sup- 
ported by  editorials  in  the  Los  Angles  Express,  betting  was  de- 
feated, and  in  1909  Governor  Gillette  signed  the  bill  to  outlaw 
it  in  the  state. 

Williams  tried  to  circumvent  the  law  and  keep  the  horse  players 
happy  by  going  over  to  oral  betting,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
California,  in  a  test  case,  upheld  it.  For  two  seasons  Williams 
and  Emeryville  carried  on  until  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  that 
ended  even  this  form  of  betting. 

After  January  1,  1911,  when  an  anti-race-track  law  became 
effective  in  Florida,  gambling  was  permitted  at  tracks  in  only 
six  states:  Maryland,  Oklahoma,  Montana,  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
and  Utah.  Montana  had  only  one  track,  at  Butte,  and  the  racing 
season  was  just  thirty  days.  Racing  was  legal  in  Utah,  but  betting 
was  not  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Kentucky,   where  horse  racing  was  honored  and   indigenous, 
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did  not  prohibit  betting  but  did  clamp  down  on  bookmakers  and 
poolrooms.  The  incomparable  Colonel  Matt  J.  Winn,  more  than 
anyone  else,  checked  the  reformers  and  saved  racing  for  his  state. 
The  man  who  put  the  Kentucky  Derby  on  a  par  with  the  World 
Series  saw  that  the  one  hope  was  to  make  betting  on  horses 
respectable. 

At  Churchill  Downs,  where  he  was  in  charge,  Winn  found 
some  pari-mutuel  machines  that  had  been  shoved  into  the  store- 
room a  quarter  of  a  century  before.  His  lawyers  disinterred  an 
almost  forgotten  act  that  permitted  pool  selling  under  particular 
conditions.  Winn  thereupon  booted  the  bookmakers  out  of 
Churchill  Downs  and  installed  the  pari-mutuel  machines,  sup- 
porting them  with  state  sanction  by  having  a  law  enacted  that 
gave  the  state  a  slice  of  the  pari-mutuel  revenues. 

The  equipment  Colonel  Winn  had  rescued  was  a  quaint  mech- 
anical contrivance  originally  invented  by  Pierre  Oiler,  a  Par- 
isian. In  contrast  to  the  slick  complicated  modern  "tote"  it  was 
simple  and  primitive.  Each  booth  had  racks  of  tickets  numbered 
from  1  to  12  (depending  on  how  many  horses  were  entered  in  a 
particular  race),  each  number  representing  a  horse.  Behind  the 
ticket  seller's  chair  was  a  large  blackboard,  and  whenever  a  fan 
shoved  a  bet  through  the  wicket  and  got  a  ticket,  the  man  run- 
ning the  register  "recorded"  the  bet  by  tugging  a  string  connected 
to  the  matching  number  on  the  board.  On  big  days  scores  of 
these  contraptions  were  needed  to  "ring  up"  the  thousands  of 
bets.  They  were  cumbersome,  they  were  not  100  per  cent  accurate, 
but  they  did  save  racing  in  Kentucky. 

Under  a  pari-mutuel  system  the  bettors  wager  among  them- 
selves and  the  track  gets  a  small  percentage  for  handling  the  bets. 
They  can  also  bet  on  any  horse  —  a  privilege  often  denied 
by  bookies  if  they  felt  sure  a  horse  would  win  —  and  there  is 
no  "balancing  the  bo6ks"  by  limiting  the  amounts  that  can  be  bet 
on  any  one  horse. 

The  drive  against  race-track  gambling  was  nowhere  more  in- 
tense or  lengthy  than  in  New  York.  In  1887  the  Ives  Bill  was 
passed  in  Albany  to  "improve  the  breed  of  horses"  and  see  to  it 
that  racing  was  limited  to  five  designated  months  each  year  under 
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the  sole  aegis  of  track  officials.  Seven  years  later  it  was  amended: 

Section  10.  —  No  law  shall  be  passed  abridging  the  right  of 
the  people  to  assemble  .  .  .  nor  shall  pool  selling,  book- 
making,  or  any  kind  of  gambling  hereafter  be  allowed  or 
authorized  within  this  state. 

Track  owners  beat  a  hurried  path  to  Albany  and  succeeded  in 
putting  through  the  Percy  Gray  law.  This  effectually  made  rac- 
ing in  the  state  the  monopoly  of  a  Jockey  Club  with  seven  stew- 
ards. Four  of  these  were  to  be  "respectables,"  men  of  prominence 
interested  in  giving  horse  racing  a  good  name,  who  also  formed 
the  state  racing  commission.  The  "respectables"  tightened  their 
monopoly  on  New  York  racing  when  the  law  gave  them  permis- 
sion to  decide  what  tracks  might  come  into  being.  The  Jockey 
Club  further  had  power  to  rule  off  any  track  jockeys,  owners,  or 
stable  hands  found  dishonest  in  its  dominance. 

In  order  to  keep  the  fans  happy  and  the  monopolists  rich, 
bookmaking  was  permitted  at  the  tracks  and  only  regarded  as 
wrong  if  members  of  the  Jockey  Club  or  allied  racing  commissions 
profited  directly  from  it.  Punishment  might  be  imposed  "by  civil 
action  against  the  bookmaker,"  but  no  losing  player  seems  ever 
to  have  taken  advantage  of  this  proviso. 

With  the  legality  of  gambling  at  the  tracks  secure,  the  racing 
interests  went  after  off-track  betting  and  saw  to  it  that  it  became 
a  crime  punishable  by  as  much  as  five  years  in  prison. 

The  New  York  Jockey  Club  was  the  same  club  that  owned  and 
operated  Bennings  in  Washington  and  managed  to  have  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  Percy  Gray  law  passed  by  a  Congress  that  was  "half 
crooked  and  half  asleep."  President  Benjamin  Harrison  vetoed 
the  bill  with  the  words,  "I  return  without  my  approval  the  bill 
to  prohibit  book-making  and  pool-selling,  but  on  the  contrary 
expressly  saves  from  its  prohibitions  and  penalties  the  Washington 
Jockey  Club.  If  this  form  of  gambling  is  to  be  prohibited,  and  I 
think  it  should  be,  the  penalties  should  include  all  persons  and 
all  places." 

In  New  York  the  Jockey  Club  was  urged  to  do  something  to 
clean  up  racing.  When  it  replied  that  it  did  not  officially  acknowl- 
edge betting  at  the  tracks,  sincere  fans  felt  that  it  was  a  slap  at 
their  intelligence,  as  they  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  club  mem- 
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bers  had  proprietary  interests  in  race  tracks  and  that  every  track 
in  New  York  took  privilege  fees  from  bookmakers. 

Charles  Evans  Hughes  campaigned  in  1906  against  William 
Randolph  Hearst  for  governorship  of  New  York  and  won  a 
whacking  victory  on  a  reform  platform.  Immediately  after  he  took 
office  he  was  flooded  with  letters  and  telegrams  asking  him  to  live 
up  to  his  campaign  promises  with  a  program  of  reform  legislation. 

In  1909  the  state  legislature  made  it  illegal  for  anyone  to  state 
the  current  price  odds  on  horses,  seek  bets  on  horses  and  locate 
himself  in  a  more  or  less  permanent  position,  and  to  set  down 
in  writing  or  the  like  any  bets  on  horses. 

The  horsemen  had  too  much  at  stake  to  accept  complete  de- 
feat. Led  by  two  millionaires.  August  Belmont  and  James  R. 
Keene,  they  fought  to  have  some  of  the  more  stringent  anti- 
gambling  regulations  alleviated.  The  court  of  appeals  sustained 
oral  betting,  anions:  other  changes  that  were  achieved.  This 
involved  payment  of  money  away  from  the  track  and  at  a  future 
time  and  only  worked  for  fans  well  known  to  the  bookies.  It  did 
not  bring  the  general  public  back  to  the  tracks.  Since  gate  receipts 
were  all  that  accrued  to  the  track  owners  during  the  1910s,  the 
racing  focus  shifted  to  Canada.  By  World  War  I,  American  horse 
racing  prospered  in  Canada,  throve  in  Kentucky,  barely  endured 
in  New  York,  and  was  outlawed  in  most  states. 

The  minor  deflation  at  the  end  of  the  war  induced  thousands 
of  Americans  to  sell  their  Liberty  Bonds  and  use  the  proceeds 
to  gamble  with  stocks.  The  speculative  fever  mounted  and  with 
it  the  urge  to  gamble  in  other  ways.  Racing  interests  saw  that 
the  time  was  ripe  to  bring  racing  back  to  the  people. 

Thomas  E.  Bourke,  a  Chicago  newspaperman,  was  the  first  to 
succeed  in  reviving  racing.  In  1921  he  got  control  of  the  Haw- 
thorne course  and  opened  it  under  the  oral  betting  system.  The 
sheriff  made  short  shrift  of  that  by  arresting  the  bookmakers  at 
the  track.  The  Bourke  coterie  took  a  new  tack  —  the  "option 
system."  This  was  in  fact  a  qualified  mutuels  arrangement.  The 
payer  bought  a  ticket  (a  "certificate,"  said  the  track)  from  a  cash- 
ier that  gave  him  the  privilege,  if  he  won,  of  buying  the  horse  he 
had  bet  on.  If  the  owner  of  a  certificate  decided  he  did  not  want 
the  horse  —  and  none  of  them  ever  did  —  he  received  his  money 
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back  plus  the  winning  price  odds  on  it.  This,  said  the  track, 
was  a  prize  for  opting  the  horse  that  copped  the  race. 

The  option  system  withstood  every  legal  argument  and  assault 
hurled  against  it,  and  race  tracks  began  to  multiply  in  the  Chicago 
area  till  the  state  of  Illinois  decided  to  make  on-track  betting 
legal  and  to  exact  a  fee  from  the  tracks  for  this  right. 

The  craze  for  automobiles  in  the  1920s  was  indirectly  respon- 
sible for  the  birth  of  new  tracks  and  the  renaissance  of  betting. 
Americans  were  bursting  with  prosperity,  buying  cars  madly, 
driving  for  pleasure,  and  finding  the  roads  awful.  States  needed 
money  for  road  building  and,  looking  at  Kentucky  and  Maryland 
which  had  a  nice  take  from  their  pari-mutuels,  decided  that  this 
was  a  good  way  to  get  it.  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  many  others  legalized 
that  system  in  return  for  a  percentage  of  every  dollar  wagered. 

The  boom  in  real  estate  made  Florida  winter  headquarters  for 
racing  in  the  1920s.  In  New  England,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Massachussetts  sanctioned  racing  and  gambling  at  the 
track,  bringing  the  total  up  to  nineteen  states. 

During  the  1920s  horse  racing  everywhere  was  conducted  under 
more  rigid  and  honest  standards  than  had  ever  before  prevailed. 
It  became  the  paramount  job  of  the  racing  judges  to  see  that 
every  horse  was  ridden  to  win.  If  not  there  was  the  possibility  of 
a  fine,  suspension,  or  the  danger  of  being  ruled  off  the  tracks 
forever  after. 

Horse  racing,  despite  the  insidious  persistence  of  off-track  gam- 
bling interests,  became  a  cleaner  sport  than  most.  There  remained 
what  Life  reported  as  part  of  a  S30, 000, 000, 000  gambling  business, 
citing:  "A  stranger  in  almost  any  United  States  city  can  quickly 
find  a  horse-race  bookmaker  by  making  discreet  inquiries  of  bell- 
hops, elevator  men,  barbers  or  bartenders,  or  by  hanging  around 
the  news  stand  where  racing  publications  are  sold."  Even  the  most 
inveterate  horse  players  ruefully  admit:  "No  bookmaker  ever 
goes  to  the  Old  Ladies  Home  to  visit  his  mother  except  in  the 
biggest  and  flashiest  Cadillac  money  can  buy." 


Chapter  II 


To  Reform  is  as  Human  as  to  Err 


i 


N  the  Western  United  States,  where  gambling  had  had  a 
pretty  square  history,  reform  was  at  first  aimed  less  at 
outlawing  than  at  keeping  it  on  the  level.  Early  in  the 
century  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  experimented  with 
legalized  gambling,  each  device  paying  $500  toward  public 
schools  and  general  funds.  The  results  were  disappointing. 
Herbert  Asbury  reports  Governor  Herbert  J.  Hagerman 
of  New  Mexico  as  saying:  ".  .  .  some  of  the  games  as 
played  here  afford  the  player  150%  less  chance  of  win- 
ning than  similar  games  afford  in  the  larger  gambling 
establishments  of  Europe,  which  pay  enormous  dividends 
to  their  stockholders." 

This  revelation  caused  Arizona  as  well  as  New  Mexico 
to  slap  heavy  fines  and  jail  sentences  on  anyone  connected 
with  gambling,  including  patrons.  Two  years  later  Nevada 
followed  suit. 

In  California  the  two  major  cities  declared  for  virtue 
immediately  after  the  turn  of  the  century.  San  Francisco 
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particularly,  was  in  a  bad  way  when  Fremont  Older,  the  fighting 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  fired  the  first  gun  in  1901. 

The  Golden  Gate  city  was  in  the  grip  of  a  heinous  political 
machine  headed  by  Abe  Ruef,  who  had  in  his  power  Mayor 
Eugene  Schmitz,  a  former  bassoon  player  and  orchestra  leader 
tagged  "the  smallest  man  mentally  and  the  meanest  man  morally 
that  ever  occupied  the  Mayor's  chair."  Thanks  to  the  Ruef- 
Schmitz  combine  underworld  leaders  and  corrupt  businessmen 
plundered  the  city,  their  guiding  principle,  as  one  historian 
summed  it  up:  "Encourage  dishonesty,  and  let  no  dishonest 
dollar  escape." 

When  the  traffic  in  graft  became  too  flagrant  and  the  wide-open 
conditions  too  intolerable,  two  public  minded  citizens,  million- 
aire Rudolph  Spreckels  and  James  D.  Phelan,  a  former  mayor 
of  the  city,  joined  editor  Older  in  his  crusade,  each  man  putting 
up  $50,000.  Through  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  the  reform- 
ers got  William  J.  Burns,  the  famous  U.S.  Secret  Service  detective, 
and  Francis  J.  Heney,  an  able  government  attorney,  to  work  for 
them. 

They  were  thwarted  by  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  of  April 
18,  1906,  which  reduced  much  of  the  city  to  ruins  and  stalled 
any  possibilities  of  political  investigations.  The  machine  turned 
the  catastrophe  into  another  source  of  quick  and  dishonest  rev- 
enue in  city  contracts  to  utility  corporations  and  business  firms. 

These  carryings-on  made  the  reformers  so  indignant  that  they 
whipped  thousands  of  citizens  to  the  polls  in  1907  to  vote  Schmitz 
out  and  the  reform  candidate,  Dr.  Edward  R.  Taylor,  in.  Gam- 
bling houses  and  brothels  everywhere  except  along  the  Barbary 
Coast  closed  down  immediately  after  Taylor  was  elected. 

Ruef,  Schmitz,  and  more  than  380  people  were  indicted  on 
evidence  rounded  up  by  Burns.  An  appalling  wave  of  violence 
marked  Ruef's  trial.  Older  was  "kidnaped"  on  a  warrant  of 
doubtful  legality  and  carried  off  to  Santa  Barbara.  An  ex-convict 
shot  Francis  Heney  in  court  when  he  revealed  the  felon's  record 
in  an  effort  to  disqualify  him  from  serving  on  the  jury. 

Heney  survived  but  he  was  incapacitated  for  a  long  time  and 
Hiram  W.  Johnson  took  his  place.  By  his  successful  prosecution 
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of  the  case  Johnson  laid  the  foundations  for  his  later  career  in 
politics. 

In  spite  of  his  vigor  only  four  people  were  convicted  and  only 
Abe  Ruef  went  to  jail.  He  was  sentenced  to  fourteen  years  in 
San  Quentin  for  bribing  a  city  official  to  vote  his  way  in  return 
for  a  trolley  franchise. 

Up  to  this  point  the  reformers  had  the  citizenry  squarely  be- 
hind them,  but  they  did  not  stop  here.  They  went  on  to  expose 
the  "big  fry,"  equal  in  guilt  and  responsibility  for  municipal 
corruption  because  they  paid  bribes  to  the  politicians.  These  were 
the  pillars  of  San  Francisco  society  and  they  brought  editorial, 
political,  and  financial  pressure  to  bear  in  order  to  keep  their 
dealings  with  crooked  politicians  secret. 

The  leaders  of  the  reform  movement  were  ostracized  socially 
and  attacked  by  the  press.  As  a  result  P.  H.  McCarthy,  better 
known  as  "Pinhead"  carried  the  1909  elections.  The  prosecution  of 
graft  trials  came  rapidly  to  a  halt  and  the  gambling  houses  and 
brothels  opened  their  doors,  while  Pinhead  devoted  his  time  to 
encouraging;  the  United  States  Government  to  hold  its  Panama 
Canal  celebrations  in  that  "Paris  in  America"  —  San  Francisco. 

McCarthy  was  abetted  in  his  rule  by  Jerome  Bassity  and 
Police  Commissioner  Harry  P.  Flannery.  Bassity,  whose  real 
name  was  Jere  McClane,  was  uncrowned  king  of  the  Barbary 
Coast  and  owned  more  brothels  than  anyone  else  in  the  city. 
In  1906  Bassity,  who  liked  to  do  things  in  a  big  way,  had  gone 
into  partnership  with  Madame  Marcelle  and  built  a  flesh  mart 
on  Commercial  Street,  planned  to  have  a  hundred  rooms  (rather 
like  box  stalls)  so  a  hundred  women  could  oblige  as  many  cus- 
tomers at  the  same  time. 

The  grand  jury  had  tried  to  stop  Bassity,  but  the  gala  opening 
on  December  17  was  sensational  with  food,  drink,  and  girls  on 
the  house. 

Police  Commissioner  Flannery  owned  the  Richelieu  Bar,  where 
Kearny,  Geary,  and  Market  streets  meet.  Flannery  got  a  year  in 
jail  in  1917  for  selling  liquor  to  soldiers  in  uniform. 

The  election  of  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  in  1911  to  the  first  of  ten 
terms  he  served  as  mayor  before  going  on  to  be  governor,  was  the 
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beginning  of  the  end  of  wickedness  in  San  Francisco.  The  bor- 
dellos and  the  dives  went  out  of  existence. 

In  1910  Los  Angeles  had  its  reform  epidemic  and  such  gambling 
houses  as  there  were  —  never  very  many  —  either  shut  or  oper- 
ated in  discreet  privacy.  Horse  racing  was  a  local  passion,  but 
when  an  anti-betting  statute  was  enacted  Santa  Anita  closed  down. 
Commented  Willard  Huntington  Wright  (S.  S.  Van  Dine):  "Pur- 
itanism is  the  inflexible  doctrine  of  Los  Angeles."  The  impur- 
itan  minority  of  Los  Angeleans  could,  nevertheless  find  hand- 
bookies,  frequently  at  the  nearest  cigar  stand,  to  take  their  bets 
on  any  horse  running  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  and  so  sur- 
vived till  their  town  grew  large  and  sinful  around  them. 

Los  Angeles  struck  it  rich  —  oil,  Hollywood,  the  celebrated 
climate,  movies,  cheap  railroad  fares,  and  the  development  of 
the  automobile  conspired  to  attract  oil  riggers,  promoters,  and 
land  speculators.  Along  with  them  came  cheap  floozies  and  high- 
toned  harlots,  con  men,  gamblers,  and  hard-boiled  crooks.  Vice 
and  crime  rackets  spread  and  Los  Angeles  began  to  experience 
the  problems  that  give  big  cities  economic,  political,  and  social 
headaches.  By  the  end  of  World  War  I  puritanism  was  no  longer 
the  charter  doctrine  of  the  City  of  the  Angels. 

The  rulers  of  the  local  underworld,  familiarly  known  as  the 
"Combination"  or  "Syndicate,"  arrogated  power,  and  by  the 
1920s  were  hand  in  glove  with  top  police  and  had  husky  links 
with  the  district  attorney's  office.  A  well-informed  newspaper- 
man commented:  "For  many  years,  the  racket  men  in  charge  of 
gambling,  brothels,  bookmaking  and  slot  machines  operated 
cozily  in  a  pleasant  profit-sharing  basis  with  law  enforcement 
agencies." 

Train  travel  was  on  the  increase,  trips  were  more  frequent  and 
longer  and  more  luxurious  as  the  shining  rails  spun  a  network 
between  the  East  and  West.  Gamblers,  even  more  adept  than 
the  "greyhounds"  who  worked  transoceanic  liners,  turned  to  rid- 
ing the  rails.  The  greyhounds,  lineal  descendants  of  the  Mississippi 
River  sharpers,  had  several  days  to  make  friends  of  their  victims 
before  moving  in  for  the  kill,  but  the  train  gamblers  had  only 
hours.  They  developed  a  modus  operandi  effective  in  a  short 
time:  a  team  of  two  would  pick  its  pigeon  before  he  boarded  the 
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train  or  soon  after,  according  to  his  look  of  affluence,  the  length 
of  his  trip,  and  his  air  of  gullibility.  The  ideal  timing  for  a  game 
was  late  at  night  when  fatigue  weakened  those  processes  that 
psychiatrists  call  the  inhibitory  mechanisms  of  the  brain  (the 
reason  why  the  police  generally  interrogate  suspects  at  night). 

Will  Irwin,  in  his  Confessions  of  a  Con  Man,  describes  the 
process:  "At  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  our  [victim]  would 
be  sound  asleep.  Louis  would  step  up  to  him,  take  the  train  check 
from  his  hat  and  drop  it  on  the  floor.  Then  Louis  would  shake 
him  and  say:  'Is  that  your  check  down  there?'  By  the  time  the 
sucker  had  picked  up  the  check  and  thanked  Louis,  he'd  be  wide 
awake.  Louis  would  be  so  pleasant  about  it,  would  have  such  good 
stories  to  tell  about  people  who  lost  their  tickets,  that  the  sucker 
would  stay  awake  to  talk.  In  half  an  hour  or  so  they'd  be  estab- 
lished on  a  cordial  basis.  Then  Louis  would  give  me  the  office  to 
come  along." 

Having  been  awakened  from  sleep,  the  sucker  had  less  power 
to  resist  a  game  and  less  inclination  to  protest  if  he  caught  on  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  being  cheated.  The  card  sharks  could  be  fairly 
sure  that  he  would  not  be  familiar  with  the  laws  governing  gam- 
bling on  trains  and  therefore  vague  or  doubtful  about  registering 
a  complaint  with  the  train  personnel.  "If  the  sucker  started  to 
report  to  the  conductor,  Louis  would  say:  'Don't  you  know  it's 
a  thousand  dollars  fine  or  six  months  in  jail  for  gambling  on 
these  trains?'  " 

When  complaints  piled  up,  the  Pullman  Company  gave  orders 
for  gatekeepers  and  conductors  to  refuse  passage  to  known 
sharpers,  and  porters  were  told  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  drawing- 
room  games.  The  company  even  stopped  selling  cards,  but  noth- 
ing prevailed  against  "friendly  games"  of  poker  and  bridge. 

Chicago,  railroad  center  of  the  U.S.  and  a  giant  switch  yard 
for  cross-country  travel,  was  always  a  gambling  center.  Even  a 
conscientious  superintendent  of  police  who  raided  and  closed 
down  all  known  gambling  joints  in  1910  couldn't  do  much  under 
the  ineffectual  laws.  "The  average  fine  for  gambling,"  he  said 
ruefully,  "was  $4.30."  After  paying  the  fines  gamblers  got  off  scot 
free. 

However,  the  sport  of  kings  didn't  fare  so  well  in  Illinois.  The 
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bookies  were  driven  out.  They  countered  by  building  a  track 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  state  line  in  Porter  County,  Indiana, 
where  authorities  were  unconcerned,  until  Governor  Thomas  R. 
Marshall  went  into  action.  In  his  autobiography  Marshall  wrote, 
"These  gamblers  assumed  they  could  run  these  races,  get  away 
with  them  and  the  money,  and  that  I  would  give  as  an  excuse 
that  I  was  absent  from  home  [campaigning  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency]. They  also  assumed  that  as  a  candidate  I  would  be  afraid 
to  antagonize  the  sporting  fraternity  of  this  country.  Therein  they 
made  a  mistake.  I  ordered  a  company  of  the  militia  from  South 
Bend  to  proceed  to  this  race  track,  keep  a  platoon  of  soldiers, 
day  and  night,  with  fixed  bayonets,  across  from  the  track,  and 
let  them  run  into  the  bayonets  if  they  wished.  They  liked  money 
but  they  did  not  like  cold  steel,  and  the  gambling  ended  for 
that  time." 

Marshall  was  no  sooner  elected  Vice  President  that  he  was  sued 
by  the  race-track  owners  for  damages.  Their  lawyer  had  incau- 
tiously forgotten  that  no  executive  can  be  held  personally  an- 
swerable for  damages  incurred  by  using  militia  to  uphold  the 
law  and  enforce  what  he  believed  to  be  the  best  interest  of  the 
people  of  his  state. 

In  Midwestern,  as  in  Eastern,  spas,  gambling  was  a  major 
attraction.  The  waters  of  French  Lick,  Indiana,  were  widely  pub- 
licized for  their  cure-all  qualities,  but  they  never  relieved  the 
fever  to  play  poker,  faro,  Klondike  and  craps.  Games  were  oper- 
ated by  professional  sharpers  who  made  a  very  good  thing  of  sep- 
arating visitors  there  for  health  from  their  spare  cash. 

Women  especially  reveled  in  the  slot  machines,  while  a  pool- 
room enabled  horse  fanciers  to  bet  on  the  races.  The  games,  said 
a  reformed  gambler,  were  "not  on  the  square  and  the  gambling 
devices  [were]  fixed  to  cheat  the  player."  The  slot  machine  was 
rigged  to  win  80  per  cent  of  the  time;  the  use  of  loaded  dice 
was  common.  But  of  them  all  Klondike  was  the  biggest  trap.  An 
electric  battery  was  usually  hidden  under  the  table  where  the 
Klondike  layout  was  spread  out.  Magnets  were  installed  in  the 
dice  and  by  manipulation  of  wires  to  the  battery  could  be  made 
to  fall  as  the  house  deemed  expedient.  A  copper  wire  ran  through 
a  leg  of  the  table  to  a  brass  screw  in  the  floor  to  complete  the 
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circuit  and  carry  the  current.  The  houseman  could  always  lift 
the  table  and  show  suspicious  suckers  that  there  was  no  mechan- 
ical device  attached  to  the  table  to  rig  the  game.  Then. he  put 
it  back  on  the  screw  and  the  house  went  right  on  exercising  its 
electrical  domination  of  the  dice. 

Marked  cards  were  useful  for  poker,  and  faro  banks  were  as- 
sisted by  an  electric  "snake"  that  could  snake  a  card  far  more 
subtly  than  even  the  smoothest  dealer's  hands. 

West  Baden,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  French  Lick,  was  almost 
as  infamous  as  its  neighbor'  in  its  glaring  disregard  of  the  law  and 
the  way  local  officials  countenanced  gambling.  State  officials  found 
their  hands  tied,  as  the  county  was  dominated  by  Tom  Taggart, 
an  honorable  man  and  ex-chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  when  William  Jennings  Bryan  ran  for  president, 
but  also  proprietor  of  a  French  Lick  resort  and  a  controlling 
factor  of  West  Baden. 

Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  known  in  the  1900s  as  the  "Monte 
Carlo  of  the  Middle  West,"  offered  faro,  roulette,  stud  and  draw 
poker,  pinochle,  cribbage,  Klondike,  dice,  slot  machines,  and 
betting  on  horses.  An  expert  wrote:  "There  is  not  a  club  on  the 
square." 

In  November  1910  Judge  Woods  was  elected  on  an  anti-gam- 
bling platform  and,  despite  wails  that  Hot  Springs  would  go 
bankrupt,  shut  up  the  lot. 

The  Ohio,  Southern,  Illinois,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri  clubs 
all  stored  their  gambling  tables  and  gear  and  prepared  to  wait 
it  out  till  a  more  tolerant  administration  came  in,  since  Judge 
Wood  made  it  obvious  that  pay-offs  to  the  "right"  politicians 
would  not  prevent  police  interference  while  he  was  in  office. 
Contrary  to  the  gloomy  predictions,  Hot  Springs  did  not  go  bust. 
Tourists  and  health  seekers  merely  found  other  pastimes. 

When  Woods  went  out,  gambling  came  in  again  but  on  different 
terms;  it  was  respectable  and  it  was  on  the  square.  There  were 
no  poolrooms,  but  handbook  operators  cheerfully  accepted  any 
amounts  of  money  on  any  horses  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and 
Canada.  The  cigar  store  just  opposite  the  Arlington  Hotel  did  a 
booming  business  in  Daily  Racing  Form  charts,  and  near  at  hand 
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were  always  individuals  willing  to  oblige  by  giving  a  tip  or  taking 
a  bet. 

In  cities  like  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  and  Buffalo,  be- 
fore World  War  I,  gambling,  along  with  whisky  and  white 
slavery,  was  the  target  of  a  great  movement  supported  by  prudes, 
fanatics,  and  honest  reformers. 

Mammoth  tents  were  pitched  on  local  fairgrounds  near  the 
cities.  For  a  month  or  more  at  a  time  daily  religious  services  were 
held  where  reformed  gamblers  shared  the  platform  with  do-gooders 
and  evangelists.  The  meetings  wound  up  with  earnest  entreaties 
for  sinners  to  step  up  and  take  the  non-drinking,  non-gambling 
pledge. 

So  popular  were  the  demonstrations  by  reformed  gamblers 
on  ways  a  sucker  could  be  taken  for  his  money  that  they  had 
to  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  an  evening  to  oblige  the  crowds 
who  wanted  to  learn  the  inside  and  out  of  the  gambler's  cunning 
and  be  educated  not  to  bet  on  the  next  man's  game. 

Even  after  the  evangelists  delivered  their  last  exhortations  and 
the  gamblers  gave  their  last  demonstrations,  folded  their  tents, 
and  headed  for  sinners  in  the  next  town,  anti-gambling  fervor 
ran  high.  Ministers  and  local  civic  leaders  would  pressure  the 
authorities  to  raid  local  dens  of  chance  and  smash  slot  machines 
and  paraphernalia  they  seized. 

Ex-gamblers  and  their  fellow  traveling  preachers  were  engaged 
by  communities  to  fight  vice.  In  July  1911  John  Phillip  Quinn, 
after  being  on  the  road  almost  a  year  in  Canada  and  the  Great 
Lakes  region  with  Methodist  minister  W.  C.  Ashby,  made  Canton, 
Ohio,  a  stop  on  his  circuit.  Canton  could  not  get  enough  of  Quinn 
and  he  lectured  on  through  August,  by  which  time  the  citizens 
were  convinced  that  their  town  was  a  hotbed  of  wickedness.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  rid  Canton  of  gambling  and  other  sin 
spots.  Wrote  Quinn:  "The  city  officials  said  that  they  did  not 
know  of  any  gambling  going  on  in  Canton,  yet  we  obtained  the 
evidence  of  five  gambling  houses  in  existence  within  a  block 
of  the  city  hall  .  .  .  one  afternoon  Sheriff  Oberlin  raided  two 
of  the  largest  gambling  houses  in  Court  Street,  which  has  been 
notorious  for  its  gambling  for  the  past  twenty  years.  Three  wagon 
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loads  of  gambling  paraphernalia  were  taken,  and  after  the  cases 
were  disposed  of,  a  nice  little  bonfire  was  made." 

Virtue  was  triumphant  for  only  about  a  year,  and  then  the 
Reverend  C.  W.  Recard,  pastor  of  the  United  Brethren  Church, 
described  gambling  as  the  "cancer  crime  of  Canton,"  and  said, 
"Gambling  is  the  bottomless  pit  among  the  slime  holes  and  its 
mouth  is  open  in  Canton.  The  city  is  known  among  the  good  and 
wise  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  McKinley.  It  is 
also  known  in  a  great  circle  of  shysters  whose  fingers  are  always 
pointing  to  the  purses  of  others.  To  these  it  is  known  as  a  safe 
retreat  and  a  fat  pasture." 

Once  more  Quinn  and  Ashby  secured  evidence  against  Canton's 
dens  of  chance.  One  of  them,  over  the  Arcade  Saloon  on  East 
Tuscarawas  Street,  was  averaging  $1500  a  day,  three  hundred 
days  a  year.  The  sheriff  made  ninety  arrests  without  the  help  of 
the  police  chief,  who  had  been  instructed  by  the  mayor:  "Tell 
the  sheriff  to  go  to  hell." 

Again  in  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania,  Quinn  and  Ashby  teamed 
up  with  a  Committee  of  Three  and  found  that  one  house  of 
chance  was  open  on  Sundays  and  also  sold  whisky  so  that  its 
patrons  frequently  profaned  the  Sabbath  by  getting  soused.  Quinn 
and  Ashby  reported  numerous  gambling  houses  and  that  it  was 
not  unusual  for  patrons  to  drop  "two  weeks'  wages  at  one  sitting." 

In  Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  the  two  investigators  found  young 
boys  in  poolrooms  playing  pea  pool  for  nickels  and  dimes.  The 
usual  adult  game  was  poker  and  the  usual  ante  twenty-five  cents, 
with  a  dollar  limit.  The  biggest  game  met  above  the  public  li- 
brary, and  there  players  could  lose  $400  to  $1000  at  a  poker  fest. 

Back  East,  on  the  sophisticated  coast,  gambling  was  to  suffer  a 
dramatic  setback  in  the  lead  city  of  New  York.  In  1912  the 
Becker-Rosenthal  case,  in  which  the  murder  of  a  gambler  exposed 
the  widespread  bribery  of  New  York's  finest  and  the  tie-up  of 
politics  and  gambling,  gave  the  reformers  almost  more  ammuni- 
tion than  they  knew  how  to  use. 


Chapter  HI 


The  Cop  and  The  Corpse 
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BOUT  two  hours  after  midnight  on  the  morning  of  July 
16,  1912,  a  gambler  sauntered  from  the  dining  room  of 
New  York's  Hotel  Metropole  on  Forty-third  Street  and 
stepped  out  to  the  street.  Except  for  four  young  men  and 
one  or  two  passers-by  it  was  deserted.  The  four  men 
walked  up  to  about  nine  feet  from  where  the  gambler 
stood  under  the  entrance  lights.  They  were  Louis  Rosen- 
burg,  called  Lefty  Louie,  Jacob  Seidensheimer,  known 
as  Whitey  Lewis,  Dago  Frank  (Frank  Cirofici),  and  Gyp 
the  Blood  (Harry  Horowitz). 

Lefty  Louie  cursed  sharply  and  savagely  and  all  of  them 
drew  pistols.  Lefty  fired  first  and  three  more  shots  followed 
within  seconds.  The  man  was  dead  when  Lefty  Louie  fired 
a  final  shot  for  good  measure.  The  four  killers  ran  across 
the  street  and  piled  into  a  gray  touring  car  that  lost  no 
time  in  speeding  away. 

From  the  back  of  the  Metropole  dining  room  a  police- 
man who  was  off  duty  heard  shots,  ran  to  the  entrance 
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(where  he  tripped  over  the  body),  and  saw  the  car  pull  away.  He 
dared  not  shoot  for  fear  of  hitting  a  pedestrian.  With  two  more 
policemen  who  had  come  running  he  grabbed  a  taxi  and  gave 
chase,  but  the  escape  car  disappeared.  Standing  on  the  corner  of 
Sixth  Avenue  were  a  clerk  and  an  actor  who  caught  the  car's 
license  plate  number  and  later  reported  it  to  the  police. 

A  crowd  gathered  in  the  night  and  jammed  the  street,  where 
the  body  lay  under  a  tablecloth  till  a  doctor  arrived  and  pro- 
nounced the  man  dead.  The  body  was  taken  in  a  patrol  wagon 
to  the  West  Forty-seventh  Street  police  station. 

"Sudden  death  .  .  .  Herman  Rosenthal  .  .  .  38,  white,  U.S. 
gambler,"  wrote  the  lieutenant  in  charge  on  the  entry  blotter. 

Herman  Rosenthal's  was  no  ordinary  gangland  slaying.  Her- 
man Rosenthal  was  no  ordinary  gambler. 

His  career  had  begun  as  a  bookie  at  local  tracks.  Next  he 
opened  third-rate  gambling  traps  at  123  Second  Avenue  and 
39  East  Seventh  Street,  which  were  closed  down  early  in  1909 
by  District  Attorney  William  Travers  Jerome. 

When  Rosenthal  decided  to  give  Kuhloff's  gambling  house  in 
Far  Rockaway  a  little  competition,  Kuhloff  used  his  influence 
to  have  Rosenthal's  place  raided  and  shut.  Police  intervention 
finished  a  series  of  his  other  gambling  establishments  after  that 
—  the  Mauretania,  the  Roselle,  the  Hesper  Club,  and  three 
others.  Undaunted,  Rosenthal  abandoned  the  Second  Avenue 
district  for  Broadway.  His  pretentious  house  at  104  West  Forty- 
fifth  Street  opened  brilliantly.  One  Baldy  Jack  Rose  had  appar- 
ently seen  to  the  police  protection,  but  according  to  Police  Lieu- 
tenant Charles  Becker,  who  seemed  to  know,  Rosenthal  and  Rose 
had  a  falling  out  on  the  first  night.  As  soon  as  prize  client  John 
Freeman  dropped  $6000,  Rosenthal  grabbed  half  of  it  to  pay  his 
personal  debts.  He  then  "brought  in  two  gambler  friends  to 
whom  he  ostensibly  lost  the  balance,  but  had  in  reality  paid  each 
of  his  friends  One  Hundred  Dollars  each  for  their  part  as  dum- 
mies, and  kept  Two  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  Dollars."  Rose,  en- 
raged, seems  to  have  withdrawn  the  protective  influence,  because 
the  house  was  later  invaded  by  the  police  twice  and  nearly  ruined 
by  bombs. 
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Police  raids  ceased  when  Rosenthal  took  Police  Lieutenant 
!  Becker  on  as  a  20  per  cent  partner. 

Charles  Becker  had  spent  his  adult  life  on  the  police  force, 
i  climbing  in  seventeen  years  to  lieutenant.  In  1911,  because  of 
I  his  intelligence  and  courage,  he  was  picked  to  head  Special  Squad 
No.  1  (the  strong-arm  squad)  to  suppress  gambling  and  quell 
roughnecks.  He  was  directly  responsible  to  Police  Commissioner 
Rhinelander  Waldo. 

After  a  lush  period  in  the  partnership  Becker  began  needling 
Rosenthal  to  allow  a  false  raid,  claiming  that  "Waldo  wanted  to 
'get'  Rosenthal."  Rosenthal  refused  to  go  along  with  this.  On 
April  13  Becker  telephoned  him  that  "a  certain  party"  wanted 
to  see  Rosenthal  that  evening  at  Pabst's,  a  place  on  Fifty-ninth 
Street  and  Broadway. 

Rosenthal  kept  the  rendezvous  but  grew  uneasy  when  nobody 
turned  up  to  meet  him.  Rushing  back  to  his  house  on  Forty-fifth 
Street,  he  found  the  door  smashed,  windows  broken,  a  patrol 
wagon  outside,  and  several  cops  on  guard.  He  said  later  that  one 
of  them  who  knew  him  told  him  to  get  away,  adding,  "It's  all 
right.  Everything  is  all  right.  It's  Charlie  making  the  raid  and 
it's  all  right." 

After  waiting  across  the  street  until  the  coast  was  clear,  Rosen- 
thal found,  to  his  fury,  that  his  gambling  tables  and  equipment 
had  been  wrecked  and  his  seventeen-year-old  nephew  and  a  friend 
hauled  off,  charged  with  being  common  gamblers.  Mrs.  Rosen- 
thal reported  that  Becker  told  her  that  he  made  the  raid  to  "save 
himself"  with  Waldo.  He  would  stand  $1500  worth  of  the  damage 
(Becker  held  a  note  of  Rosenthal's  for  $1500)  and  told  her,  "You 
tell  Herman  he  and  I  are  even." 

The  next  day  in  court  Becker  told  Rosenthal  to  waive  exami- 
nation so  the  raid  would  look  real.  Rosenthal  followed  this  advice 
and  several  days  later  had  a  talk  with  Becker  and  they  parted  on 
bad  terms.  In  a  week  the  grand  jury  returned  an  indictment 
against  Rosenthal's  nephew  and  friend.  Rosenthal  later  claimed 
that  he  called  up  to  ask  Becker  why  he  had  not  kept  his  word  and 
the  police  lieutenant  said  that  he  had  a  big  mouth  and  that  he, 
Becker,  did  not  want  to  talk  to  him.  Uniformed  policemen  had 
been  standing  eight-hour  shifts,  twenty-four  hours  a  day  in  an 
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upstairs  bedroom  of  Rosenthal's  place  (which  was  also  his  home) 
since  the  raid  and  Becker  said  that  they  were  there  to  stay  and 
that  Rosenthal  "would  be  driven  out  of  New  York."  The  con- 
versation ended  with  Becker  telling  Rosenthal  to  go  to  hell  and 
slamming  down  the  receiver. 

Four  days  before  he  was  killed,  Herman  Rosenthal  went  to 
police  court  and  complained  to  the  magistrate  that  the  police 
of  the  district  were  exercising  their  authority  cruelly  and  unjustly 
by  keeping  men  posted  at  his  gambling  house,  which  was  also 
his  home.  A  copper  on  the  premises  not  only  violated  the  tenet 
that  a  man's  home  is  his  castle,  but  frightened  away  business. 
When  the  magistrate  refused  to  clear  his  house  of  flatfeet,  Rosen- 
thal talked  freely  to  the  reporters  who  had  followed  him  to  court. 
On  July  13  the  World  carried  a  long  interview  in  which  the  gam- 
bler made  accusations  against  several  police  officers,  and  on 
July  14,  two  days  before  he  was  killed,  a  sworn  affidavit  in  which 
Rosenthal  charged  Lieutenant  Becker  with  being  his  partner  in 
an  illegal  enterprise.  Becker,  he  said  further,  was  averaging 
$10,000  a  month  in  tribute  money  from  gaming  houses,  and  in- 
timated that  men  "higher  up"  were  riding  the  same  gravy  train. 

Leery  of  Rosenthal's  reputation,  no  paper  printed  the  signifi- 
cant statement  that  Becker  was  "the  whole  damned  system." 
When  Becker's  attorney  demanded  the  affidavit  and  said  that 
his  client  planned  to  sue  Rosenthal  for  criminal  libel,  the  World 
promised  to  give  them  the  original  affidavit  —  after  it  appeared 
in  the  paper.  Later  it  came  out,  according  to  the  press,  that  Beck- 
er's bank  balance  was  $100,000.  Mrs.  Becker  claimed  that  it  was 
never  more  than  $40,000,  still  a  fat  bundle  for  a  man  on  a  $2250 
yearly  salary. 

Rosenthal  made  two  appointments  for  the  morning  of  July  16. 
One  was  with  the  grand  jury  to  expatiate  on  the  affidavit  in  the 
World.  The  other  was  at  the  home  of  District  Attorney  Charles 
Whitman,  where  he  planned  to  complain  again  about  the  police- 
men stationed  in  his  home.  "Rosenthal  said  he  wanted  to  come 
by  my  house  instead  of  to  my  office,"  said  the  district  attorney 
later,  "because  he  feared  for  his  life.  I  accuse  the  police  depart- 
ment of  New  York  through  certain  members  of  it  with  having 
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murdered  Herman  Rosenthal.  Either  directly  or  indirectly  it  was 
because  of  them  that  he  was  slain  in  cold  blood." 

Before  he  could  keep  his  appointments,  Rosenthal  was  shot. 
An  hour  and  a  half  later  Lieutenant  Becker  walked  into  the 
Forty-seventh  Street  police  station.  "Everybody  knows  I  wanted 
Rosenthal  to  live,"  he  said.  He  told  reporters  and  the  police  at 
the  station  that  he  had  been  collecting  information  that  was  a 
cinch  to  show  up  Rosenthal  as  a  liar  before  the  grand  jury  and 
had  an  affidavit  that  would  "put  it  all  over"  him.  At  breakfast 
that  morning  a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Sun  asked  him  who 
he  thought  had  killed  the  gambler  and  the  lieutenant  answered 
that  it  was  either  Spanish  Louis's  or  Jake  Zelig's  gang. 

The  police  had  no  trouble  getting  track  of  the  car  with  plate 
number  NY  41313,  in  which  the  four  men  who  shot  Rosenthal 
got  away.  It  was  from  a  garage  that  rented  out  chauffeured  cars. 
Driver  Willie  Shapiro  was  soon  picked  up.  Close-lipped  at  first, 
Shapiro  only  admitted  that  he  and  the  car  had  been  hired  for  the 
night  of  July  15  by  gambler  Baldy  Jack  Rose. 

Baldy  Jack,  whose  real  name  was  Jacob  Rosenzweig,  was  a 
crafty  character  and  a  handy  man  with  cards.  It  later  evolved 
that  he  was  a  stool  pigeon  as  well  as  collector  of  graft  for  Lieuten- 
ant Becker,  receiving  25  per  cent  as  part  of  "The  System."  Baldy 
Jack  testified  in  time  that  he  had  helped  Becker  grab  $600,000  in 
under  a  year.  He  was  also  affiliated  with  Rosenthal  and  owned 
a  part  interest  in  the  house  at  104  West  Forty-fifth. 

The  two  men  who  started  out  in  the  car  with  Baldy  Jack 
turned  out  to  be  Sam  Schepps  and  Harry  Vallon.  Schepps,  an 
opium  smuggler  and  gambler,  was  described  in  a  police  circular 
as  "intelligent,  smooth  talker,  dresses  neatly,  wears  considerable 
jewelry,  constant  frequenter  of  theatres,  associate  of  sporting  men, 
vaudeville  actors,  etc.,  accustomed  to  good  living,  spends  much 
time  in  Turkish  baths,  incessant  cigarette  smoker."  In  gambling 
circles  he  was  looked  on  as  Baldy  Jack's  shadow  and  flunky. 

Harry  Vallon  was  Man  Friday  to  Bridgie  Webber,  who  owned 
a  poker  room  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Forty-second  Street  and 
Sixth  Avenue,  a  notorious  and  crooked  trap  frequented  by  Becker 
and   never   raided.    He   was   also   Webber's   partner   in   various 
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stuss  houses  (stuss  was  a  simplified  version  of  faro,  known  on  New 
York's  East  Side  as  Jewish  faro). 

These  three  men  told  Shapiro  to  take  them  to  Seventh  Avenue 
and  145th  Street,  where  they  picked  up  Frank  Cirofici,  known  as 
Dago  Frank,  small,  hard,  and  poisonous  in  a  deceptively  quiet 
way,  who  was  a  stick-up  man  and  gunman.  He  was  often  seen  in 
company  of  Kid  Benson,  a  big-time  Harlem  gambler  he  fre- 
quently protected,  and  his  gun  was  also  at  the  disposal  of  Big 
Jake  Zelig's  East  Side  gang. 

With  Dago  Frank  making  a  fourth,  the  men  were  driven  by 
Shapiro  to  Bridgie  Webber's  poker  room  at  Forty-second  and 
Sixth.  Shapiro  waited  outside  while  the  others  went  in.  Twenty 
minutes  afterward  Shapiro  saw  Bridgie  walk  into  his  place. 

Webber  was  an  all-around  low  mucker,  called  Bridgie  because 
he  lived  with  a  woman  named  Bridget.  He  was  involved  in  a 
network  of  illegal  enterprises,  including  an  opium  den  on  Pell 
Street.  In  1911  Rosenthal  had  hired  two  vicious  gangsters  to  give 
Bridgie  the  beating  of  his  life  and  henceforth  no  love  was  lost 
between  the  two  men.  When  Rosenthal  tried  to  take  customers 
away  from  Bridgie's  Sans  Souci  Music  Hall,  Bridgie  retaliated, 
it  was  believed,  by  having  Rosenthal's  Hesper  Club  raided  by  the 
police. 

On  July  17  a  detective  picked  up  Bridgie,  who  accounted  for 
his  doings  on  the  night  of  July  15  as  follows:  "I  went  to  the 
Garden  and  saw  the  fights,  returning  to  my  clubhouse  about 
eleven  forty-five  P.M.  I  remained  there  until  about  twelve-fifty 
A.M.,  then  walked  to  Broadway  and  to  the  Metropole,  looking 
for  William  A.  Pinkerton.  I  saw  Rosenthal  sitting  with  Boob 
Walker,  Hicky,  Butch  and  Moe  Brown  ....  I  returned  to  the 
club  and  sat  in  front  of  the  door  until  about  two-thirty,  when  I 
heard  Herman  was  shot.  I  don't  know  who  told  me."  And  "I 
didn't  see  Rose  on  July  15  and  he  was  not  at  my  clubhouse  be- 
tween eleven  and  eleven  forty-five  that  night.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  the  murder." 

Released  and  picked  up  again  four  days  later,  Bridgie  admitted 
that  he  and  Rosenthal  had  been  rivals  and  that  he  knew  Becker, 
but  he  denied  paying  him  graft.  The  police  held  him  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  murder. 
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On  July  18  Baldy  Jack  Rose  walked  jauntily  into  Commissioner 
Dougherty's  office  and  gave  himself  up.  He  did  not  deny  falling 
out  with  Rosenthal  a  couple  of  days  after  Becker  raided  104 
West  Forty-fifth  Street.  On  the  fatal  night  he  explained  that 
Shapiro  drove  him  to  his  brother-in-law's  house  on  West  143rd 
Street,  then  to  Bridgie  Webber's,  where  he  played  poker  a  couple 
of  hours,  after  which  he  went  into  Jack's  for  a  drink.  It  was  there 
he  learned  of  Rosenthal's  violent  end.  "I  wasn't  terribly  surprised 
for  it  was  in  the  air  that  Rosenthal  was  running  a  big  risk  acting 
the  way  he  did."  Rose  then  went  home  and  kept  out  of  sight  for 
a  couple  of  days  until,  being  innocent,  he  decided  that  he  had 
nothing  to  lose  by  giving  himself  up  as  he  had  not  the  faintest 
idea  "of  why  or  by  whom"  Rosenthal  was  killed.  Like  Bridgie,  he 
was  held,  charged  with  complicity  in  the  murder. 

Sam  Paul,  Lower  East  Side  politico,  was  taken  into  custody 
next  and  held  on  the  same  charge.  At  a  Sunday  excursion  of  the 
Sam  Paul  Association  to  Northport,  Long  Island,  two  days  before 
the  killing  Paul  had  made  threats  against  Rosenthal's  life  and 
he  was  in  Bridgie's  just  before  Rosenthal  was  shot.  Also  in 
Bridgie's  at  the  time  was  Jack  Sullivan  (Jacob  A.  Reich),  "King 
of  the  Newsboys,"  who,  when  the  police  hauled  him  in,  had  a  pat 
account  of  the  evening,  involving  the  fights  at  the  Garden,  a  drink 
with  Becker  and  a  New  York  American  reporter  and  a  visit  to 
Bridgie  Webber's  only  to  pay  Sam  Paul  $150  he  had  borrowed. 
Paul  had  left,  so  he  wandered  to  the  Cohan  Theatre  building, 
where  he  was  "drinking  a  soda"  when  he  heard  the  sound  of 
shots.  He  ran  to  the  Metropole,  saw  Rosenthal's  body  sprawled 
grotesquely  on  the  street,  telephoned  the  news  to  the  American, 
then  went  to  the  Hotel  Lincoln,  woke  Paul,  told  him,  and  paid 
back  the  $150. 

Harry  Vallon  showed  up  at  headquarters  on  the  twenty-third 
and  corroborated  Shapiro's  story  but  denied  riding  with  the 
gunmen  to  the  scene  of  the  crime. 

According  to  the  most  accepted  later  version  of  events,  on  the 
night  of  the  murder  four  slight  men  in  dark  suits  came  out  of 
Bridgie  Webber's  poker  trap  and  headed  across  the  street  where 
they  all  climbed  into  the  rear  of  the  gray  touring  car.  One  of  them 
ordered  Shapiro  to  drive  around  to  Forty-third  Street  and  park 
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across  the  street  and  about  a  hundred  feet  east  of  the  hotel's 
entrance.  These  four  were  the  killers;  Dago  Frank,  Lefty  Louie, 
Whitey  Lewis,  and  Gyp  the  Blood. 

Lefty  Louie  was  twenty-three  years  old,  five  feet,  eight  inches 
tall,  weighed  about  145  and  was  known  as  a  pickpocket  and  gun- 
man. Whitey  Lewis,  twenty-seven,  five  feet,  six  inches,  160 
pounds,  was  a  confirmed  opium  addict  and  ex-convict.  Gyp  the 
Blood,  twenty-five,  five  feet,  three  inches  and  135  pounds,  was, 
like  the  other  two,  a  gunman  for  Big  Jake  Zelig's  gang. 

Shapiro  mixed  the  story  up  in  his  first  statements  apparently, 
by  claiming  that  Vallon  and  Schepps  got  into  the  car  again  after 
the  visit  to  Bridgie  Webber's  and  that  Baldy  Jack  Rose  whispered 
instructions  to  Dago  Frank  on  the  sidewalk,  patted  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  said,  "Now  make  good,"  at  which  point  Dago 
Frank  got  in  and  Shapiro  drove  off.  Later  he  denied  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  that  Vallon  and  Schepps  were  the  two  guys  who 
jumped  in  the  automobile  and  told  him  to  "go  fast"  or  they 
would  "blow  my  roof  off,"  or  that  he  had  ever  told  anybody  that 
"Vallon  swiped  me  over  the  head  with  a  gun  and  told  me  to  drive 
on"  after  the  shooting.  Instead  Shapiro  put  the  finger  on  the  four 
gunmen. 

For  a  long  time  no  charge  of  complicity  was  made  against 
Becker.  He  was  transferred  to  desk  duty  in  the  Bathgate  Avenue 
police  station  until  just  before  midnight  on  July  29,  when  he  was 
served  with  a  warrant  accusing  him  of  causing  Herman  Rosen- 
thal's murder. 

The  indictment  was  based  on  testimony  by  Baldy  Jack  Rose, 
Bridgie  Webber,  and  Harry  Vallon  that  Becker  had  been  per- 
tinacious about  having  Herman  Rosenthal  put  out  of  the  way 
and  that  he  threatened  to  "frame  up"  on  them  and  have  them 
sent  to  jail  for  a  long  stretch,  which  he  was  in  a  position  to  do. 
In  return  for  their  mutual  confession,  which  placed  the  real  re- 
sponsibility on  Becker,  whom  they  had  not  previously  mentioned, 
they  were  granted  immunity  from  prosecution  for  complicity  in 
the  murder.  The  attorneys  for  Rose  and  Webber  who  wangled 
this  confession  from  the  district  attorney  —  provided  it  was 
proved  that  their  clients  had  not  fired  the  actual  shots  —  were 
James  M.  Sullivan  and  Max  D.  Steuer.  The  entrance  of  famous 
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criminal  lawyer  Steuer  into  the  case  had  already  upped  the  odds 
that  Bridgie  would  go  free. 

When  Becker  was  arrested,  the  three  confessors  begged  to  be 
put  in  a  different  jail,  claiming  that  Becker's  presence  in  the 
Tombs  could  only  mean  grave  physical  danger  to  their  persons. 
The  D.A.  accordingly  transferred  them  to  the  West  Fifty-fourth 
Street  prison,  leaving  Becker  in  the  Tombs,  while  the  press  had 
a  field  day  and  a  horrified  public  read  about  "The  System." 

The  papers  reported  that  Baldy  Jack  Rose  told  the  grand 
jury  that  the  tribute  New  York  gamblers  paid  to  the  police  and 
"men  higher  up"  amounted  to  $1,400,000  a  year  and  that  Rosen- 
thal was  marked  for  death  after  his  affidavit  because  he  might  have 
broken  "The  System"  wide  open.  Rosenthal,  said  Rose,  was 
first  "made  a  corpse"  eight  days  before  the  morning  he  was  shot. 
Becker,  he  continued,  offered  to  pay  $1500  for  the  job  and  to 
get  Big  Jake  Zelig  out  of  the  Tombs,  where  he  was  incarcerated 
for  violating  the  Sullivan  law,  on  $10,000  bail.  He  gave  Rose 
$100  as  a  binder  for  the  deal,  saying,  "Nothing  can  happen  to 
anybody  who  croaks  Rosenthal." 

Baldy  Jack  visited  Jake  Zelig,  who  referred  him  to  the  four 
murderers  as  the  best  candidates  for  the  work  in  hand.  About 
June  21  he  told  them  that  they  were  to  kill  Rosenthal.  There 
were  several  delays,  with  Becker  pressing  for  action,  and  on  July 
10  Becker  is  supposed  to  have  asked  Bridgie  to  manage  the  affair. 
After  the  affidavit  appeared  and  before  Rosenthal  could  get  to 
the  grand  jury,  Becker  felt,  was  the  perfect  time  to  kill  him.  "It 
will  look  as  if  the  gamblers  did  it."  Becker  gave  Bridgie  $1000 
on  July  16  to  cover  expenses  and  Bridgie  passed  the  money  on  to 
Baldy  Jack,  who  gave  it  to  killer  Lefty  Louie  to  split  with  his 
associates. 

While  Baldy  Jack,  Vallon,  and  Bridgie  Webber  languished  in 
jail,  Schepps  enjoyed  himself  in  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas.  The 
police  and  district  attorney  hassled  about  who  should  bring  him 
back  to.  New  York.  Whitman  himself  met  the  train  150  miles 
out  of  town  and  questioned  him  till  they  arrived  at  the  station. 

In  his  subsequent  examination  Schepps  corroborated  the  tes- 
timony of  Rose,  Vallon,  and  Webber  but  insisted  that  he  had 
no  idea  a  murder  was  to  take  place  and  was  "drinking  a  soda" 
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in  the  Times  Square  building  when  he  heard  shots.  In  the 
course  of  testimony  he  said  that  on  June  27  he  saw  the  plotters, 
Becker,  Rose,  Vallon,  and  Bridgie  Webber,  hold  a  conference 
at  124th  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue,  though  he  had  been  a  half 
block  away  and  had  heard  nothing  that  was  said.  Becker  was 
supposed  to  be  on  official  business,  waiting  to  get  some  infor- 
mation from  a  Negro  buck-and-wing  dancer,  James  Marshall, 
whom  he  used  as  a  stool  pigeon.  This  "Harlem  Conference"  was, 
it  transpired  during  Becker's  second  trial,  the  only  time,  that 
the  men  all  met  together  to  plan  Rosenthal's  death. 

Dago  Frank  was  the  first  of  the  killers  apprehended.  The  police 
found  him  in  a  Harlem  apartment  enjoying  an  opium  jag.  In  the 
best  underworld  tradition  he  refused  to  answer  questions.  Whitey 
Lewis  was  found  in  a  fashionable  Catskills  resort.  Gyp  the  Blood 
and  Lefty  Louie  eluded  the  police  till  mid-September.  They 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  murder  when  they  were  arrested 
in  a  Queens  apartment. 

On  October  12  the  last  juryman  was  selected  for  the  murder 
trial  of  Lieutenant  Charles  Becker.  For  days  the  prosecution  and 
the  D.A.  hammered  away  at  the  jury:  Becker  was  the  brains  be- 
hind the  Rosenthal  killing  and  the  "real  murderer";  Becker's 
men  had  framed  Big  Jake  Zelig's  release  to  lend  credence  to  his 
supposed  responsibilty  for  the  killing;  Becker  was  a  grafter,  black- 
mailer, and  a  partner  of  the  late  Herman  Rosenthal.  Becker's 
counsel  submitted  that  he  had  no  part  in  the  death  plot,  that  the 
four  gamblers  were  trying  to  frame  him  because,  as  head  of  the 
strong-arm  squad,  he  was  a  threat  to  gambling  in  the  city.  Becker 
did  not  take  the  stand. 

Big  Jake  Zelig,  who  was  to  have  been  called  as  a  witness  for  the 
defense,  was  shot  to  death  by  a  gangster  on  October  5. 

On  October  24  Judge  John  W.  Goff  charged  the  jury  for  over 
three  hours.  It  retired  and  at  midnight  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
first-degree  murder.  Mrs.  Becker  fainted.  On  October  30  the 
court  heard  Judge  Goff  condemn  Becker  to  death:  "The  judg- 
ment of  this  Court  is  that  you,  Charles  Becker,  for  the  murder 
in  the  first  degree  of  Herman  Rosenthal  whereof  you  are  con- 
victed .  .  .  are  hereby  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  death.  .  .  ." 

Becker's  counsel  moved  for  a  new  trial  on  the  grounds  of  newly 
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discovered  evidence.  The  second  trial  was  ordered  for  April  or 
May  and  the  D.A.  began  looking  for  new  witnesses.  Becker,  speak- 
ing from  jail,  said  that  he  felt  "like  a  free  man  already,"  and 
that  "the  man  who  actually  committed  the  murder  is  Harry 
Vallon." 

The  four  gunmen  were  indicted  for  murder  on  August  21, 
1912,  and  tried  two  months  later.  After  sixteen  minutes'  deliber- 
ation the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  they  were  elec- 
trocuted on  April  13,  1914,  in  Sing  Sing. 

Becker's  second  trial  began  in  May,  1913,  with  Judge  Samuel 
Seabury  presiding.  There  were  few  new  faces  but  two  of  them 
were  important. 

Charles  B.  Plitt,  Jr.  was  an  irresponsible  self-styled  reporter 
who  peddled  what  information  he  could  get  to  newspapers.  Beck- 
er and  other  strong-arm-squad  members  often  tipped  him  off  on 
gambling-house  forays  and  Plitt  played  up  Becker  in  his  reports. 
He  also  occasionally  acted  as  stool  pigeon  for  that  gentleman. 
Plitt  was  in  jail  on  a  perjury  charge  when  he  tried  to  sell  infor- 
mation that,  the  New  York  Times  stated  on  July  18,  1913,  "if 
true  would  have  aided  Becker  in  his  fight  for  liberty."  Getting 
no  takers  for  his  story,  he  switched  camps  and  offered  District 
Attorney  Frederick  J.  Groehl  a  story  that  would  incriminate 
Becker  in  graft  dealings.  On  the  witness  stand  he  testified  that 
Becker  had  advised  him  the  night  before  the  murder  to  keep 
out  of  the  area  of  the  Metropole. 

If  Plitt's  testimony  injured  Becker's  case,  James  Marshall's  was 
his  death  warrant.  In  the  first  trial  Harry  Vallon's  testimony 
about  the  Harlem  conference  had  not  been  completely  trusted. 
He  had  said,  "Lieutenant  Becker  told  us  he  was  going  to  raid 
a  crap  game  that  night,  and  there  was  a  little  colored  boy  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street  and  he  called  him  over  and  spoke  to  him." 
James  Marshall,  the  young  singer  and  dancer  who  worked  as  a 
stool  pigeon  for  Becker,  was  the  "little  colored  boy."  He  identi- 
fied Baldy  Jack  Rose  as  the  man  he  saw  talking  to  Becker.  This 
was  legal  basis  for  convicting  Becker.  The  jury  now  believed 
that  the  Harlem  conference  had  occurred  and  that  it  was  here  the 
plotters  planned  Rosenthal's  death.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  guilty.  For  a  second  time  Mrs.  Becker  fainted. 
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The  lawyers  had  not  done.  They  launched  on  involved  legal 
battles,  first  to  stay  execution,  then  to  have  sentence  lightened, 
and  Becker  made  a  long  statement  involving  Big  Tim  Sullivan, 
who  had  been  a  congressman  and  state  senator  and  was  a  power 
in  Tammany  politics.  Becker  had  been  advised  by  his  Tammany 
lawyer  not  to  involve  Big  Tim,  though  Becker  claimed  that  Sul- 
livan had  summoned  him  the  night  before  Rosenthal  was  mur- 
dered to  say  that  he  did  not  want  Rosenthal  to  testify  before 
the  grand  jury.  The  unhappy  Sullivan  had  a  complete  breakdown 
and,  after  months  in  and  out  of  asylums,  escaped  his  guards  one 
night  and  was  found  dead  on  the  New  Haven  tracks  in  the  Bronx. 
The  engineer  claimed  that  his  body  was  cold  enough  to  indicate 
that  he  had  been  dead  for  some  time  before  he  was  hit  by  the 
train,  but  no  one  will  ever  know  how  he  died.  His  body  lay  in 
the  morgue  two  weeks  before  it  was  identified.  Then  he  was  given 
a  grand  funeral.  He  left  between  two  and  three  million  dollars. 

All  appeals  to  save  Becker  failed  and  he  went  to  the  chair, 
protesting  his  innocence.  To  his  coffin  Mrs.  Becker  had  a  silver 
plaque  affixed  that  read: 

CHARLES  BECKER 

MURDERED  JULY  30,  1915 

by 

GOVERNOR  WHITMAN 

But  this  was  removed  when  the  police  told  her  that  it  would  make 
her  guilty  of  malicious  libel. 


Chapter  IV 
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HE  late  Frank  Crowninshield,  an  ornament  to  society  and 
a  ranking  wit,  advised  millionaires  from  the  West,  eager 
to  break  into  the  Social  Register,  and  marry  off  their 
daughters,  to  go  to  Palm  Beach,  which  "was  not  exclusive, 
but  merry,  sumptuous  and  expensive"  and  where  there 
was  "a  chance  to  meet  many  men  in  the  gambling  rooms." 
Women,  too,  could  be  met  at  the  famous  Beach  Club, 
which  did  not  hold  with  the  tradition  that  they  brought 
bad  luck  and  which  allowed  ladies  to  enter  if  they  were 
escorted.  It  is  true  that  the  West  had  had  its  great  lady 
gamblers,  like  Madame  Kitty  the  Schemer,  Colorado  Char- 
lie Utter's  mistress,  Minnie,  and  the  redoubtable  Poker 
Alice  Tubbs.  In  the  East,  though  fast-stepping  American 
gals  might  accompany  their  sporting  men  to  gambling 
palaces,  it  was  only  to  watch  their  boy  friends,  spread 
their  laps  and  cross  their  ankles,  a  position  supposed  to 
bring  luck.  The  Beach  Club  was  the  first  place  where 
respectable  American  women  were  accepted  as  gamblers. 
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Palm  Beach's  reputation  as  the  stamping  ground  of  society's 
gamblers  was  due  in  part  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  Standard  Oil 
millionaire  and  Florida  hotel  builder  Henry  Morrison  Flagler, 
and  in  part  to  the  well-known  probity  of  Colonel  Edward  Riley 
Bradley.  Whenever  and  wherever  Flagler  built  a  hotel  it  was  his 
practice  to  erect  a  house  of  prayer  and  a  house  of  chance.  The 
building  of  the  Ponce  de  Leon  in  St.  Augustine  in  1888  was  duly 
accompanied  by  the  building  of  the  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church  and  the  Bacchus  Club.  The  Royal  Poinciana,  the  largest 
wooden  building  in  the  world,  covering  thirty-two  acres  and 
having  seven  miles  of  corridors,  went  up  in  1894,  along  with  the 
Royal  Poinciana  Chapel  and  the  Beach  Club.  Flagler  asked  Brad- 
ley to  run  the  Beach  Club,  and  this  man,  who  never  lost  his 
pride  in  being  a  professional  gambler,  became  the  second  most 
important  figure  in  the  social  history  of  Palm  Beach. 

Edward  Bradley  was  the  child  of  industrious  Irish  immigrants 
in  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania.  His  father  was  a  steelworker,  and 
when  the  boy  turned  thirteen  he  went  into  the  mills  also.  A 
year  was  all  young  Edward  could  take,  so  he  ran  away,  washing 
dishes  here  and  there  clear  out  to  Arizona,  which  was  something 
of  a  frontier  in  the  1870s.  Then  began  the  adventures  he  yearned 
for,  a  time  as  a  cowboy,  a  miner,  and  a  government  scout  in 
campaigns  against  the  Apaches.  In  later  years  he  claimed  that 
he  had  taken  part  in  the  capture  of  Geronimo. 

When  the  Indians  were  peaceful,  Bradley  indulged  in  local 
sports  —  and  his  chief  loves  —  gambling  and  the  horses.  He  found 
such  pleasure  in  the  former  that  he  turned  to  it  professionally. 
At  a  time  in  his  life  when  he  was  asked  by  a  senate  investigating 
committee  what  occupation  he  followed  for  a  livelihood,  Bradley 
sat  up  straight  and  proud.  "I  am  a  gambler,"  he  said. 

After  he  stopped  chasing  Indians,  Bradley  moved  to  Arkansas, 
where  his  real  career  began.  His  first  venture  was  booking  horses 
in  Little  Rock  and  Hot  Springs  and  in  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
Wlien  luck  was  against  him  he  washed  dishes  to  survive.  Sharp 
horse  sense,  good  fortune,  and  reckless  play  against  his  book 
eventually  made  Ed  Bradley  a  success.  He  moved  on  to  bigger 
tracks  in  the  East  and  Midwest. 

As  his  bank  balance  grew,  Bradley  invested  in  horses  and  other 
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enterprises.  During  the  1880s  he  owned  a  hotel  on  Chicago's 
South  Side  and  in  1890  moved  to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  where 
he  established  a  racing  stable,  Idle  Hour  Farm,  and  its  horses 
won  the  Kentucky  Derby  four  times  during  the  colonel's 
lifetime. 

Bradley  stopped  taking  book  on  horses  when  he  went  into 
owning  and  operating  gambling  casinos,  including  houses  on  Long 
Island,  in  Rockaway  and  Long  Branch.  When  he  moved  to  Flor- 
ida with  his  brother,  the  two  of  them  ran  the  Bacchus  Club  and 
later  the  Palm  Beach  Club  for  Flagler. 

Bradley  and  the  Beach  Club  were  immense  drawing  cards. 
Wrote  Karl  K.  Kitchen  in  the  World:  "The  real  reason  for  the 
popularity  of  Palm  Beach  is  not  its  climate  or  its  hotels;  it  is 
Bradley's." 

The  club,  a  simple  white  frame  house  at  the  corner  of  Lake 
Worth  and  what  was  then  Main  Street,  had  originally  opened 
in  1898,  for  gentlemen  only,  "To  run  such  games  of  amusement 
as  the  management  and  members  may  from  time  to  time  agree 
upon,"  the  charter  solemnly  stated.  Hazard  (actually  chuck-a-luck) 
and  roulette  were  the  only  games  then  agreed  upon  as  socially 
acceptable.  Bradley  added  his  own  set  of  rules:  only  gentlemen 
who  could  hold  their  liquor,  who  wore  evening  clothes,  and 
who  seemed  to  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  old  could  risk  their 
money  in  his  rooms.  Natives  as  well  as  women  were  taboo  at  the 
tables. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  Beach  Club  wound  up  in  the 
red  and  Bradley  did  some  hard  thinking.  He  decided  to  allow 
women  to  gamble  in  spite  of  Flagler's  opposition  to  the  idea, 
and  the  Beach  Club  thrived  from  then  on. 

Gossip  reported  that  Flagler  grew  strait-laced  about  gambling 
and  offered  Bradley  the  tidy  sum  of  $350,000  to  close  down  the 
casino  and  take  his  tables  and  games  elsewhere,  even  supposedly 
declaring  that  he  would  close  down  the  hotels  in  Palm  Beach  if 
Bradley  stayed  open.  When  Bradley  refused,  it  was  said  that  bitter 
feeling  grew  up  between  the  two  men  and  that  Flagler  eased  his 
anger  about  the  Beach  Club  by  occasionally  hiring  leather- 
lunged  and  silver-tongued  preachers  to  castigate  gambling  from 
the  pulpit  of  the  Royal  Poinciana  Chapel. 
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As  Palm  Beach  became  more  popular,  the  railroad  ran  more 
trains  there  and  Bradley  relaxed  another  of  his  rules.  Gentlemen 
who  were  catching  the  3:30  A.M.  train  north — and  only  they — 
could  ignore  the  dinner-jacket  regulation. 

In  1912  Bradley's  moved  to  a  new  location,  again  a  simple  white 
frame  house.  The  octagonal  gambling  room  was  a  replica  of  the 
Poinciana  ballroom,  but  done  in  Bradley's  racing  colors,  emerald 
green  and  white. 

The  Beach  Club  was  not  as  sumptuous  as  Canfield's  Saratoga 
Club  House,  but  the  food  was  every  bit  as  good  and  the  housemen 
as  scrupulously  honest.  Bradley  paid  handsomely  to  keep  them 
that  way.  He  never  stinted  to  get  the  best  (his  top  chefs  drew 
down  $25,000  a  year  and  made  Florida  lobster  and  turtle  soup 
their  great  specialties). 

Cashiers,  dealers,  and  croupiers  lived  in  a  building  called  "The 
Barracks"  and  were  not  allowed  to  mix,  even  in  off-duty  hours, 
with  the  clientele.  If  they  had  wives,  they  had  to  leave  them  at 
home  during  the  season,  but  high  salaries  compensated  them. 
Some  of  the  housemen  got  as  high  as  fifty  dollars  a  day  plus  living 
quarters  and  food.  Salaries  were  paid  the  last  day  of  the  season 
and  were  invariably  swelled  by  a  10-per-cent  bonus.  So  satisfactory 
were  the  arrangements  that  a  quarter  century  was  the  average  his 
people  stayed  with  the  colonel. 

In  1923  chemin  de  fer  was  added  to  roulette  and  hazard. 
Bradley  never  kept  books  on  the  club's  take,  but  it  is  certain  that 
several  million  dollars  passed  back  and  forth  across  his  tables  dur- 
ing each  three-month  season,  more  than  three  million  the  first 
year  of  chemin  de  fer.  After  that  not  even  Monte  Carlo  allowed 
such  astronomic  stakes.  Big  money  men  like  John  Studebaker, 
Harry  F.  Sinclair,  J.  Leonard  Replogle,  Joshua  Cosden,  Harry 
Payne  Whitney,  and  George  Loft  won  or  lost  thousands  during 
sessions  of  play.  Studebaker  thought  nothing  of  dropping  $200,000 
in  an  evening  on  roulette.  Even  when  they  played  poker  privately 
among  themselves,  these  men  loved  to  play  high  and  one  blue 
chip  could  cost  $10,000.  Josh  Cosden,  a  streetcar  conductor  in 
Baltimore  before  he  made  a  fortune  in  Oklahoma  oil  and,  with 
his  wife,  became  high  society,  often  outfoxed  his  cronies,  Whitney 
and  Replogle,  in  immensely  steep  poker  games.  In  one  pot  he 
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raked  in  $875,000.  The  lassies  who  gambled  at  the  Beach  Club 
were  no  pikers  either.  On  occasions  they  would  risk  $25,000  or 
$50,000  on  one  card. 

There  never  was  a  holdup  at  the  club,  and  if  there  had  been  it 
is  probable  that  Bradley's  eighteen-man  Pinkerton  force  would 
have  repulsed  it  easily  from  their  guard  posts  along  the  top  of  a 
sturdy  white  trellis.  Nor  did  reformers  cause  Bradley  to  close  his 
doors  from  1898,  when  they  opened,  till  1946,  when  he  died. 
Bradley  was  a  man  of  influence  and  importance  in  the  community, 
owning  two  newspapers,  the  Palm  Beach  Times,  acquired  for  a 
bad  debt,  the  Palm  Beach  Post  at  a  bankruptcy  sale.  The  editors 
reflected  their  boss's  attitudes  and  ran  mild,  chatty  copy,  biased 
only  to  the  extent  of  shying  away  from  stories  that  might  encour- 
age reform. 

Bradley,  whose  heart  was  as  big  as  his  pocketbook,  gave  gen- 
erously not  only  to  his  own  Roman  Catholic  Church  but  to  all 
denominations.  After  the  1928  hurricane  he  financed  the  rebuild- 
ing of  all  churches  in  the  area  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
attacked  from  the  pulpit  of  one  of  them.  His  pet  way  of  disposing 
of  his  money — which  he  said  he  did  not  want  to  take  to  his  grave 
— was  the  Orphans'  Day  race  meeting  at  Idle  Hour,  which  netted 
$40,000,  distributed  equally  among  all  the  nearby  orphanages.  He 
also  supplied  the  orphans  with  holiday  dinners.  Nevertheless  in 
March  1915  he  and  his  brother  John  were  arrested  for  promoting 
gambling.  The  grand  jury  dismissed  the  case  and  for  years  after 
the  state  closed  its  eyes  to  the  gambling  in  Palm  Beach.  In  March 
1937  Florida  Governor  Cone,  off  on  one  of  the  periodical  anti- 
gambling  campaigns,  ordered  gambling  stopped,  but  Bradley  paid 
no  mind  and  local  and  state  authorities,  recognizing  his  sov- 
ereignty, did  not  enforce  the  mandate  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

The  pattern  of  Bradley's  life  was  as  fixed  as  the  stars  in  their 
courses.  From  January  1  to  March  31  he  was  at  the  club  every 
day  from  early  evening  till  dawn;  in  April  he  roamed  the  thou- 
sand acres  of  Idle  Hour.  After  the  Derby  he  took  his  stable  to 
Belmont  Park,  Saratoga,  and  Maryland.  Bradley  was  back  at  Idle 
Hour  in  November  and  stayed  till  time  to  leave  for  Palm  Beach 
again. 

He  was  a  lusty  man,  though  punctilious  in  his  manners,  who 
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loved  the  companionship  of  good  gamblers  and  devoted  followers 
of  the  horse.  His  famous  breakfasts  were  served  in  the  kitchen 
next  to  his  stables  at  Saratoga  so  that  guests  could  watch  the  stable 
hands  give  the  horses  a  morning  workout.  The  Yankee  Bradley 
outdid  the  Southern  horse  owners  with  his  fried  chicken,  corn 
bread,  and  watermelon  preserves,  and  the  breakfasts  often  lasted 
right  up  to  race  time  in  the  afternoon. 

Bradley  was  a  confirmed  churchman  who  encouraged  his  staff 
to  go  to  church  wherever  he  was.  In  Palm  Beach  he  usually 
headed  the  procession  of  those  of  his  employees  who  were  Cath- 
olics to  St.  Edwards,  which  he  had  built  only  a  few  minutes'  walk 
from  the  club.  At  Idle  Hour  he  had  a  private  chapel  where  he 
and  his  employees  worshiped. 

When  Bradley  died,  his  will  provided  for  the  demolition  of  the 
Beach  Club  and  the  jettisoning  of  his  gambling  paraphernalia  far 
out  in  the  ocean.  The  land  was  deeded  to  the  city  for  a  public 
park.  Idle  Hour  Farm  was  sold  to  Greentree  Stud,  Inc.,  for  a 
reputed  $2,500,000,  and  T.  S.  Bonne,  Bradley's  former  secretary, 
filed  suit  unsuccessfully  against  the  sale,  claiming  that  the  price 
was  too  low  and  unfair. 

Newspapers  from  coast  to  coast  ran  columns  of  obituaries  for 
the  man  himself,  and  there  were  sermons  preached  in  many 
churches  solemnly  extolling  his  benevolence,  charity,  and  devout- 
ness. 

Said  ex-Ambassador  Kennedy  afterward  about  Palm  Beach: 
"When  Bradley  went,  this  place  lost  its  zipperoo." 
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O  matter  how  tough  the  police  make  it,  a  compulsive 
ivory  roller  can  find  ways  and  means  to  pull  the  law's  leg. 
A  devoted  band  of  Negro  dice  shooters  in  a  small  Alabama 
town  wearied  of  being  raided  and,  on  the  basis  of  evidence 
found  on  the  premises,  fined  or  jailed.  They  switched  to 
miniature  dice  in  September  1927.  The  police  found  them 
huddled  around  a  heap  of  silver  and  bills  but  no  bones 
were  in  sight.  A  few  days  later  the  performance  was  re- 
peated, with  the  same  results.  After  the  second  dismissal 
one  of  the  players  confided  to  the  defense  lawyer  that  he 
had  swallowed  the  dice.  "We  always  uses  the  little  ones 
now,"  he  said. 

Word  leaked  to  the  police,  who  immediately  applied  to 
the  city  council  for  an  X-ray  machine. 

Long  before  X-ray  machines  had  been  invented,  dice 
was  a  favorite  American  sport.  The  game,  introduced  into 
America  by  Louis  Philippe  on  a  visit  to  Louisiana  and 
played  by  the  bayou  and  levee  Negroes,  had  a  wildfire 
popularity. 
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John  Phillip  Quinn  recalled,  "I  first  became  acquainted  with  it 
on  board  the  steamboat  City  of  Chester  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
I  was  traveling  in  partnership  with  a  man  named  Martin,  and  we 
had  succeeded  in  fleecing  one  man  out  of  $800,  at  poker  in  the 
cabin.  I  went  out  on  deck,  and  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
hearing  a  Negro  crying  in  a  stentorian  voice,  'come  7  or  11,'  then 
another  man  calling  out,  'chil'en  cryin'  fo'  bread.'  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  sound  of  something  rolling  on  the  floor.  My  cur- 
iosity was  aroused  and  I  went  below  to  learn  what  was  going  on. 
Here  I  first  saw  the  game  of  'craps'  and  my  introduction  to  it 
cost  me  precisely  $15.  I  went  upstairs  and  informed  my  partner 
that  I  had  discovered  a  new  rame.  He  was  anxious  to  see  it,  and 
together  we  returned  to  the  main  deck  where  the  play  was  in  prog- 
ress. He  dropped  $10  to  the  'crap'  roller,  expressed  himself  satis- 
fied, and  we  returned  to  the  cabin." 

Zack  Bragg,  a  famous  foreman  of  Negro  flatheads  (lumberjacks), 
developed  a  practical  way  to  handle  his  gangs  in  the  Mississippi 
Delta  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  "The  foremen  never 
forgot  what  their  men  needed  for  happiness  .  .  .  'specially  on  Sat- 
urday night.  That's  why  all  the  lumber  camps  paid  off  in  quarters 
and  half  dollars.  It  was  some  trouble  to  have  a  man  bring  several 
thousands  of  small  silver  on  a  hand  car  over  the  dummy  line  every 
two  weeks.  We  paid  'em  every  two  weeks  to  sorta  spread  out  the 
hell  raisin'."  In  these  camps  the  crap  games  started  Saturday 
night  and  ended  Monday  morning,  when  all  the  flatheads  except 
three  or  four  went  back  to  work  dead  broke.  The  lucky  ones 
headed  for  Beale  Street  in  Memphis  and  were  back  themselves 
with  empty  pockets  within  a  week. 

The  simplicity  and  fast  play  of  craps  appealed  to  red-blooded 
sports  everywhere,  so  it  spread.  In  some  communities  where  card 
playing  was  allowed  craps  was  banned,  which  the  Negros  resented 
because  they  understood  the  legislation  as  discrimination  against 
their  game  and  therefore  them.  A  Texas  Negro  fined  ten  dollars 
for  shooting  craps  appealed  the  sentence  on  racial  grounds.  The 
court  dismissed  the  case  summarily.  "Appellant's  position  is  a 
unique  one,  but  we  cannot  agree  with  him.  It  is  unnecessary,  we 
think,  to  discuss  the  question." 

White  men  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  took  pleasure  in  craps.  The 
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story  has  been  handed  down  that  the  great  Chicago  fire  of  1874 
began  when  a  cow  kicked  over  a  lantern  in  Mrs.  O'Leary's  barn. 
On  September  30,  1944,  when  Kenneth  Olson,  dean  of  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  of  Northwestern  University,  acknowledged 
a  $35,000  grant  by  Louis  M.  Cohn  to  the  Medill  School,  he  made 
known  a  different  account  of  the  origin  of  the  fire.  Louis  M. 
Cohn,  Chicago  importer  who  had  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine 
in  1942,  had  disclosed,  according  to  the  Medill  School,  that  he, 
with  one  of  Mrs.  O'Leary's  sons  and  several  other  lads,  was  shoot- 
ing dice  in  the  O'Leary  barn  by  lantern  light.  In  the  excitement 
of  the  game  one  of  the  players  accidentally  knocked  over  the 
lantern  and  started  the  fire. 

When  Harry  K.  Thaw  escaped  from  the  mental  hospital  where 
he  was  shut  up  after  he  killed  Stanford  White,  he  fled  to  Ca'nada. 
District  Attorney  William  Travers  Jerome,  en  route  to  Canada 
to  start  extradition  proceedings,  was  collared  by  the  law  on  the 
train  as  a  gambler;  he  had  been  caught  in  a  modest  crap  game 
with  gentlemen  of  the  press  who  were  covering  the  case. 

Charles  M.  Schwab,  the  steel  magnate,  learned -the  game  from 
his  Negro  steward,  Joe  Ray.  According  to  Andrew  Tully,  Schwab 
would  tell  his  friends,  "I  ask  Joe  .  .  .  'you  got  any  money, 
Joe?'  and  Joe'll  say  Tup,  a  couple  of  dollars.'  'All  right,'  I'll  tell 
him.  'Come  on  out  to  the  garage  and  I'll  take  it  away  from  you.'  ' 

The  rise  in  popularity  of  dice  was  clearly  indicated  in  the  acti- 
vities of  dealers  in  "sporting  goods."  Such  firms  as  had  once  made 
a  specialty  of  marked  cards  were  doing  a  roaring  business  in 
crooked  dice  by  the  beginning  of  World  War  I.  Hunt  &  Com- 
pany of  Chicago  offered  complete  instructions  on  how  to  win 
(with  honest  or  dishonest  dice)  along  with  any  order  of  five  dollars 
or  more.  Like  many  of  their  business  competitiors  they  employed 
men  with  solid  experience  both  on  the  "outside"  and  "inside" 
of  the  gambling  profession  to  make  and  test  their  products.  It 
was  with  no  false  modesty  that  crooked  dice  makers  told  gam- 
blers, "In  using  our  dice  all  you  have  to  do  is  start  a  game  and  let 
everybody  shoot  them  and  shoot  yourself  when  it  comes  your 
turn  and  follow  our  instructions,  which  are  sent  with  every  order 
and  you  will  have  no  trouble  getting  the  money." 

Each  manufacturer  had  his  own  secret  metal  used  to  load  the 
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dice  and  the  best  of  them  poured  in  a  solid  that  became  as  strong 
and  inflexible  as  steel.  Quicksilver  and  amalgam  were  undesirable 
because  the  mercury  would  in  time  work  through  the  pores  of 
the  dice,  blacken  the  sides  and  cause  them  to  rattle.  Any  pro- 
fessional crap  shooter's  game  was  queered  if  the  quicksilver  ex- 
panded and  fell  out.  A  wall  inside  "good"  phony  dice  prevented 
any  hollow  sound  so  they  looked  and  sounded  honest  when  they 
were  shaken  and  rolled.  They  weighed  the  same  as  fair  dice 
and  manufacturers  always  included  honest  dice  with  their  orders 
to  match  the  set  with  "work"  in  them. 

A  pair  of  dice  could  be  "worked"  to  cheat  twenty-six  ways  and 
could  be  bought  to  "bank"  or  "fade"  for  any  of  these.  Crooked 
dice  of  bone,  vegetable  ivory,  ivory  celluloid,  and  a  composition 
like  celluloid,  called  zylo,  ranged  in  price  from  five  to  ten  dollars 
a  pair.  Transparent,  or  "candy,"  dice  were  ten  dollars  and  much 
favored  by  crap  sharks,  for,  since  the  metal  was  in  the  concave 
spots,  they  defied  even  close  inspection. 

Hunt  offered  to  "teach  any  of  our  customers  all  of  the  secrets 
about  controlling  fair  dice  when  shooting  craps  either  on  a  hard 
surface  or  on  a  soft  surface  and  also  teach  them  how  to  control 
the  dice  when  shaking  them  from  a  dice  box.  We  teach  you  how 
to  make  your  'point'  after  the  'come  out.'  How  to  avoid  throwing 
'craps'  and  also  how  to  throw  'seven'  or  'eleven'  on  the  'come 
out.'  " 

Crap  shooting  was  a  natural  for  the  armed  forces,  easiest  of 
games  to  play  in  a  trench  or  on  a  ship  at  sea.  Servicemen  sang: 

They  put  your  name  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
Fellow  over  there  gives  you  your  pay, 
Take  it  to  the  squad-room,  put  it  on  a  blanket, 
Fellow  yells  "CRAPS!"  an'  takes  it  all  away. 

The  "Six-Bit  Express  men,"  a  Negro  outfit  that  ran  a  narrow- 
gauge  railroad  to  supply  troops  in  the  battle  of  St.  Mihiel,  sang 
to  the  tune  of  "The  Camptown  Races": 

Got  in  a  crap  game  wid  my  hat  caved  in 

Doo  daa,  doo  daa, 
Goin'  to  come  out  wid  my  pockets  full  o'  tin, 

Oh,  doo  daa  day. 
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And  bluejackets  and  stripers  chorused: 

You  learn  to  splice  and  shake  the  dice 
And  games  that  sailors  play. 

The  favorite  lines  from  "Columbo"  were: 
Colombo  had  a  one-eyed  mate, 
He  loved  him  like  a  brother; 
And  every  night  till  very  late, 
They  shot  craps  with  each  other. 

When  the  war  was  over  doughboys  jubilantly  joshed  each  other 
with  their  version  of  "Mademoiselle  from  Armentieres": 

Oh,  the  Cavalry  said  they  did  it  all 
Shooting  crap  in  an  empty  stall 

Hinky  dinkey  parlez-vous. 
Oh,  the  Signal  Corps  said  they  won  the  war, 
Rolling  the  bones  on  the  floor. 

Hinky  dinkey  parlez-vous. 

Dice,  like  all  gambling,  had  its  language  that  had  infiltrated 
everyday  speech  —  even  making  the  dictionary  in  some  cases.  Dice 
talk  is  the  "hard  guy,"  "wise  guy"  talk  that  comes  out  fast  and 
flippant,  talk  that  is  a  plea  and  an  invective,  murmured  or  cried 
out,  emotional  or  unrestrained  as  the  dice  player  booms:  "Fade 
me!  Cover  my  dough!  C'mon  sweet  little  bones,  get  hot,  give  me 
a  natural  .  .  .  read  'em  and  weep,  sevennnn.  Let  it  ride.  .  .  ." 

Some  of  the  best-known  nicknames  in  dice  are: 

Snake  eyes:  the  total  of  two 

Craps:  total  of  three 

Little  Dick,  Little  Joe,  Little  Joe  from  Baltimore,  Little  Joe 

from  Kokomo:  total  of  four 

Phoebe,  Little  Phoebe,  Fee-Bee,  Fever,  Fever  in  the  South 

(and  no  doctor):  total  of  five 

Sixty  Days:  total  of  six 

Natural:  total  of  seven  on  the  come-out  throw  —  a  winning 

point 

Seven  out:  total  of  seven  after  the  first  roll  —  a  losing  point 

Ada   Ross,    the    stable   Hoss,    Decatur,   Ada   from    Decatur, 

Eighter  from  Decatur:  total  of  eight 

Carolina  nine,  Ninety  days,  Nina:  total  of  nine 

Big  Dick,  Big  Dick  from  Boston:  total  of  ten 

Natural:  total  of  eleven 

Boxcars:  total  of  twelve 
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Some  crap-shooting  terms  fade  but  a  few  have  proved  durable: 

African  golfer,  w angler:  crap  shooter 
Dice  hustler:  professional  crap  shooter 
Fader:  player  who  bets  against  the  thrower 
African  dominoes,  animated  cubes,  animated  dominoes,  ani- 
mated ivories,  galloping  dominoes,  the  elusive  bones,  Mem- 
phis dominoes,  Mississippi  marbles:  dice 
Cheater,  Phoneys,  Shapes:  crooked  dice 

Make  a  pass:  repeat  a  number  thrown  on  the  first  roll  before 
throwing  a  seven 
Fade:  cover  the  bet  of  the  thrower 

Of  all  high-play  professional  crap  shooters  in  the  twentieth 
century,  Nick  the  Greek  is  said  to  have  had  the  greatest  talent 
for  hitting  seven  or  eleven  on  the  first  toss.  And  the  only  pro- 
fessional gambler  who  could  beat  Nick  at  dice  was  Arnold  Roth- 
stein.  Nick  would  abandon  Chicago  every  so  often  and  show  up 
in  New  York  with  a  bank  roll  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  spoiling  for  a  game  with  Rothstein,  which  he  almost 
never  won  because,  Donald  Henderson  Clarke  wrote:  ".  .  .  every- 
one, including  the  Police  Commissioner,  the  District  Attorney, 
and  all  the  uniformed  patrolmen  and  plain  clothes  detectives  in 
the  New  York  Police  Department  knew  that  Arnold  Rothstein 
was  the  greatest,  most  prodigiously  successful  crap  shooter  that 
ever  threw  a  'natural,'  or  successfully  faded  an  opponent." 

Nick  the  Greek  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  honest  gambler, 
and  if  Rothstein  depended  on  more  than  prayer  no  one  was  ever 
rash  enough  to  pry  into  the  matter.  When  they  hassled  each  other, 
the  play  was  honest,  but  Rothstein  probably  won  because  when 
crap  shooters  are  equally  talented,  the  experts  say,  the  one  with 
the  bigger  supply  of  cash  comes  out  ahead.  The  two  made  all-time 
craps  history  when  Nick  dropped  $600,000  in  one  night  of  high 
and  lively  shooting. 

The  throwing  of  dice  in  one  or  another  form  goes  back  to 
antiquity  all  over  the  world,  and  Indians  were  rattling  the 
bones  in  America  when  the  white  man  arrived,  but  nowhere  was 
it  ever  to  become  so  general  a  pastime  as  in  the  United  States 
during  two  World  Wars  and  the  prosperous  eras  following  the 
wars.  In  time  even  Children  shot  for  pennies,  while  giant  floating 
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crap  games  were  run  by  an  organization  called,  justifiably,  Mur- 
der, Inc.  The  American  game  of  craps  in  time  even  crossed  the 
ocean  and  invaded  the  most  famous  gambling  center  in  the 
world,  the  Monte  Carlo  Casino. 

At  the  end  of  1947,  when  the  casino  found  itself  a  half  million 
dollars  in  the  red,  it  was  decided  to  add  "les  craps"  to  the  tradi- 
tional games. 

The  director-general  of  Monte  Carlo's  gambling,  Louis  Cere- 
sole,  and  chief  croupier  Albert  Jauffret  visited  the  U.S.  for  weeks, 
assiduously  addressing  themselves  to  the  mastery  of  les  craps, 
observing  games  in  Cincinnati,  Toledo,  Detroit,  and  other  cities. 
They  took  back  with  them  the  proper  specifications  for  crap 
tables,  the  best  type  of  dice,  and  recordings  made  of  the  anguished 
entreaties  and  victorious  howls  of  the  players  for  the  croupiers 
back  in  Monte  Carlo  to  study. 

The  opening  night  of  the  first  Monte  Carlo  dice  season  was 
as  gala  as  a  latter-day  Hollywood  premiere,  with  the  croupiers's 
dark  dinner  coats  audaciously  switched  to  white.  The  croupiers  did 
their  best  to  use  the  newly  learned  vocabulary,  but  as  the  evening 
wore  on  would  slip  back  into  "Faites  vos  jeux"  and  "Rien  ne  vas 
plus."  One  American  woman,  leaving  the  table,  was  heard  to  say, 
"This  is  the  most  ridiculous  way  to  play  craps  I've  ever  heard!" 
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HE  mystery  of  the  life  and  death  of  Arnold  Rothstein 
will  probably  never  be  solved,  though  his  story  starts 
conventionally  enough  —  in  gambling  terms.  Arnold's 
father  was  a  successful  cotton  converter  in  New  York  and 
hoped  that  his  son  would,  in  time,  step  into  his  shoes. 
The  boy  was  possessed  of  an  inner  drive  that  could  not  be 
contained  within  the  confines  of  conventional  business. 
Arnold  Rothstein  began  gambling  at  an  age  when  most 
boys  are  still  happily  shooting  marbles. 

Honest  John  Kelly  and  Richard  Canfield  shaped  him, 
gave  him  a  deep-rooted  knowledge  of  the  law  of  averages 
and  a  proper  respect  for  playing  fair  at  dice  and  cards 
(he  often  said  crooked  gamblers  were  fools).  Though  he 
won  fantastic  sums,  no  one  ever  caught  Arnold  Rothstein 
cheating.  From  Kelly  and  Canfield,  too,  he  learned  the 
social  value  of  dressing  well,  carrying  himself  with  calm 
and  composure  in  public,  and  being  soft  of  speech.  Be- 
hind this  veneer  was   a   temperament   ideally  suited   to 
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his  calling.  He  was  keen  and  quick  in  action,  had  a  tireless  energy 
that  allowed  him  to  gamble  all  night  and  be  fresh  and  bright  in 
the  morning,  and  he  never  touched  liquor.  His  drive  came  from 
an  overwhelming  confidence  in  his  intelligence,  rendering  him 
impatient  of  lesser  minds,  and  a  tigerish  quality  that  made  friends 
and  confederates  wary  about  dealing  lightly  with  him. 

At  seventeen  Rothstein  was  an  old  hand  at  stuss.  He  next  fell 
in  love  with  roulette,  then  dice  and  poker.  Whenever  he  could  he 
played  the  horses  and  he  was  no  mean  hand  with  the  cue  stick. 
In  1909,  in  a  thirty-two-hour  game  against  one  Jack  Conway, 
champion  pool  player  of  the  Philadelphia  Racquet  Club,  he  won 
$4000  plus  $6000  in  side  bets.  He  was  reluctant  to  stop  but  the 
poolroom  proprietor,  John  J.  McGraw,  maverick  manager  of  the 
New  York  Giants,  called  off  the  match  lest  the  men  collapse. 

Rothstein  opened  his  first  gambling  house  in  1910  on  West 
Forty-sixth  Street.  The  most  notable  evening  in  its  short  life  was 
when  "Bet-A-Million"  Gates's  son  celebrated  his  return  to  Broad- 
way after  an  appendicitis  operation  by  dropping  $40,000  at  the 
roulette  and  faro  tables.  Like  most  gambling-house  proprietors  in 
the  Tenderloin,  Rothstein  shut  his  place  when  the  police  got 
tough  after  the  bumping  off  of  Herman  Rosenthal  in  1912.  Until 
public  indignation  died  down  he  stayed  in  business  by  shifting 
his  gambling  operations  from  one  hotel  to  another  and  patronized 
practically  all  the  big  floating  crap  games  along  the  Great  White 
Way. 

The  police  learned  in  1919  that  a  high-rolling  crap  game  was 
going  on  in  one  of  Rothstein's  joints  and  raided  it.  Three  cops 
were  shot  at  and  two  wounded  from  behind  a  doorway  and  Roth- 
stein, alleged  to  have  thrown  the  slugs,  was  indicted  on  a  charge 
of  felonious  assault.  The  case  was  later  dismissed.  Thereafter 
Rothstein  stopped  carrying  a  gun  but  hired  bodyguards  to  protect 
him.  That  same  year,  when  his  name  was  linked  to  the  World 
Series  scandal  by  Ban  Johnson,  president  of  the  American  League, 
Rothstein  threatened  to  sue  Johnson.  "My  friends  know,"  he  said 
indignantly,  "that  I  have  never  been  connected  with  a  crooked 
deal  in  my  life,  but  I  am  heartily  sick  and  tired  of  having  my 
name  dragged  in  on  the  slightest  provocation  whenever  a  scandal 
comes  up."  It  is  doubtful  that  his  friends  would  have  defended 
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his  honor  so  unreservedly.  No  one  gave  particular  credence  either 
to  a  statement  two  years  later  that  he  had  done  with  gambling  in 
favor  of  devoting  himself  to  real  estate  and  his  racing  stables. 

Rothstein  was  celebrated  and  rubbed  shoulders  equally  with 
the  respectable  and  the  criminal.  At  one  time  August  Belmont 
ruled  him  off  Belmont  Race  Track,  but  he  was  later  reinstated. 
According  to  the  gambler,  he  had  paid  Belmont  a  visit  and  con- 
vinced him  that  his  big  winnings  were  due  to  his  having  a  good 
head  on  his  shoulders  and  that  his  moral  code  was  superior  to 
many  a  businessman's. 

"The  majority  of  the  human  race  are  dubs  and  dumbbells,"  in 
Rothstein's  philosophy.  "They  have  rotten  judgment  and  no 
brains,  and  when  you  have  learned  how  to  do  things  and  how  to 
size  people  up  and  dope  out  methods  for  yourself  they  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  you  are  crooked." 

Every  big-time  bettor  in  the  East  knew  that  he  could  place  a 
bet  on  anything  at  any  time  with  "The  Brain,"  and  Rothstein,  as 
one-man  depot  for  huge  and  diversified  bets,  could  set  the  odds 
to  suit  himself  by  gambling  both  ways  at  various  prices.  To  big 
businessmen,  politicians,  newspapermen,  and  people  in  the 
theater  Arnold  Rothstein  was  a  man  who  gambled  on  sure  things 
and  they  courted  him  for  tips. 

Rothstein  cleaned  up  $500,000  on  the  first  Dempsey-Tunney 
heavyweight  championship  fight,  won  $800,000  on  the  horse  Side- 
real when  it  came  in  as  a  last-minute  entry  at  good  odds  at  Aque- 
duct on  July  4,  1921.  He  made  money  in  financial  deals  and  in 
real  estate,  owned  two  office  buildings  on  West  Fifty-seventh 
Street,  a  hotel  on  West  Seventy-second,  and  subleased  a  thousand 
furnished  apartments  at  a  profit.  The  full  magnitude  of  his  opera- 
tions, legal  and  illegal,  was  to  emerge  and  take  shape  for  the 
public  after  November  4,  1928. 

A  few  minutes  after  eleven  that  night  the  police  found  Arnold 
Rothstein  in  a  state  of  collapse  in  the  Fifty-sixth  Street  service 
entrance  of  the  Park  Central  Hotel.  Despite  his  request  for  a 
doctor  to  attend  him  on  the  spot  and  send  him  home  in  a  taxi, 
they  took  him  to  Polyclinic  Hospital,  where  it  was  found  that  a 
bullet  fired  from  a  .38-caliber  pistol  had  entered  his  abdomen.  He 
had  $6500  in  his  wallet. 
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At  2:15  Monday  morning  The  Brain  was  given  a  transfusion 
and,  though  he  was  conscious,  he  refused  to  give  any  information 
beyond  his  name,  age,  and  address.  "I  got  nothing  to  say,"  he  kept 
; insisting.  "Nothing.  I  won't  talk  about  it." 

Ace  detectives  from  police  headquarters  and  agents  from  the 
district  attorney's  office  began  to  turn  New  York  City  upside  down 
to  find  the  person  who  had  shot  Rothstein.  Within  twenty-four 
hours  they  learned  that  he  had  lost  $340,000  two  weeks  before  in 
:a  record-breaking  high-spade  game  and  was  said  to  have  refused 
ito  pay  $303,000  of  it  because  he  believed  that  he  had  been 
i  cheated. 

As  the  police  began  unraveling  the  story,  they  found  that  it 
:had  begun  months  before.  Rothstein's  customary  good  luck  had 
soured  and  he  had  ruinous  evenings  in  a  number  of  gambling 
houses  and  picked  a  number  of  losing  horses  to  put  his  money  on. 
Despite  this  he  had  been  gambling  with  six  men  constantly  since 
September  in  a  series  of  houses,  apartments,  and  hotel  rooms 
rented  by  an  operator  of  floating  games  named  O'Reilly.  They 
started  by  rolling  dice,  after  a  week  switched  to  draw  poker  and 
then  to  stud.  Early  in  October  stud  began  to  seem  tame  to  these 
big-action  boys  and  they  started  high  spade,  a  game  played  by 
cutting  a  deck,  the  holder  of  the  highest  spade  winning. 

The  last  night  he  played  in  the  apartment  of  ex-convict  Jimmy 
Meehan,  in  the  Congress  apartment  house  on  Fifty-fourth  Street 
between  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue.  At  the  game,  besides 
Rothstein  and  Meehan,  were  two  gamblers  from  the  West  Coast, 
Joe  Bernstein  and  Nathan  "Nigger  Nate"  Raymond,  George  Mc- 
Manus,  a  bookmaker,  big-time  gambler,  and  floating-game  oper- 
ator who  was  running  the  game  that  night,  the  brothers  Meyer 
and  Samuel  Boston,  who  used  a  Wall  Street  address  for  their 
gambling  and  stock-market  ventures,  bookmaker  Martin  Bowe 
and  Edward  "Titanic"  Thompson,  who  was  called  Titanic  be- 
cause when  he  gambled  he  played  every  dollar  he  owned  and 
when  he  lost  he  sank  like  his  namesake.  "Nigger  Nate"  was  a 
particularly  unsavory  character,  involved  in  a  disgraceful  baseball 
bribery  case  on  the  Coast.  That  spring  he  married  a  film  actress 
in  an  airplane  over  northern  Mexico  with  Jack  Dempsey  and  the 
Tijuana  concessionaire,  Gene  Normile,  as  witnesses. 
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Rothstein  started  by  winning  $60,000,  then  dropped  $340,000 
to  his  pals.  "I'll  probably  have  to  sell  an  apartment  house  to  meet 
these  losses,"  he  said,  "but  I  have  this  and  that  will  help  wipe  out 
some  of  it." 

"This"  was  $37,000  he  laid  on  the  table  for  the  winners  to  split. 
"That's  all  I  have,"  he  explained,  "You'll  have  to  wait  for  the  rest 
of  it."  He  gave  them  IOUs  for  the  rest,  which  they  willingly 
accepted,  and  mentioned  several  million  dollars'  worth  of  col- 
lateral. "I'm  Rothstein,  that  name  ought  to  be  good  for  the 
money." 

When  a  week  went  by  and  Rothstein  did  not  make  good,  the 
winners  began  hounding  him  in  his  customary  haunts.  He  stalled 
them  off  by  saying  that  he  had  overinvested  in  real  estate,  that  he 
was  not  able  to  get  a  fair  price  if  he  sold  any  of  his  buildings  at 
once,  and  that  he  was  temporarily  short  of  cash.  As  days  passed 
they  began  to  trail  him  around  the  clock.  Restlessness  turned  to 
concern  when  Rothstein  suddenly  broadcast  his  suspicions  that 
the  game  had  been  crooked  and  to  announce  that  he  would  not 
pay  off.  Broadway  laughed  at  the  idea  of  Rothstein  taken  for  a 
sucker,  but  not  the  gamblers  he  accused. 

Harsh  rumors  began  to  circulate:  a  Chicago  gang  was  said  to 
have  been  hired  to  collect  or,  failing  that,  rub  him  out;  he  was 
reported  to  be  marked  for  death  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Detectives  picked  up  news  that  his  death  had  been  fixed  for  Satur- 
day night,  November  3,  twenty-four  hours  before  he  was  shot. 

The  police  quoted  Rothstein  as  saying,  "I'm  not  going  to  give 
them  a  cent,  and  that  goes  for  the  gamblers  and  the  gorillas.  I  can 
be  found  at  Lindy's  if  they're  looking  for  me."  To  show  his  con- 
tempt, he  let  his  bodyguards  go.  On  the  night  of  November  4  he 
was  at  Lindy's. 

He  came  in  around  10:15,  saw  some  friends,  and  sat  down  with 
them  for  coffee.  Almost  at  once  he  was  called  to  the  telephone  and 
came  back  to  the  table.  "McManus  wants  me  over  at  the  Park 
Central,"  he  told  his  friends,  and  left. 

George  McManus  had  lost  $51,000  on  the  last  night  of  play.  As 
a  friend  of  Rothstein  and  the  other  gamblers,  he  now  under- 
took to  get  The  Brain  together  with  his  "creditors"  to  give 
him  one  last  chance  to  settle  his  losses.  Apparently  Rothstein  re- 
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i  fused  again.  At  1 1 :07  a  bellboy  saw  him,  tottering  and  barely  able 
J  to  hold  himself  up  against  a  wall,  and  called  Lawrence  Fallon,  the 
i  house  detective.  Fallon  sent  for  an  ambulance  and  its  doctor  dis- 
'  covered  the  wound,  pay-off  for  Rothstein's  $303,000  welsh. 

Just  as  the  wounded  man  was  being  loaded  into  the  ambulance, 

Patrolman  William  Davis,  sent  to  check  on  the  call  for  the  ambu- 

!  lance,  arrived  riding  on  the  running  board  of  a  cab.  The  taxi 

driver,  Al  Bender,  had  seen  Davis  hotfooting  it  and  stopped  him 

•  to  show  him  a  revolver.  Bender  had  been  driving  slowly  past  the 

Seventh  Avenue  side  of  the  hotel  when  the  gun  hit  the  pavement. 

It  was  a  Colt  Detective  Special,  which,  despite  a  two-inch  barrel, 

i  packed  a  deadly  punch. 

This  weapon,  so  tiny  it  could  be  palmed,   killed  Rothstein. 

Except  for  one  undischarged  bullet,  its  chamber  was  empty.  Five 

unexploded  shells  that  the  killer  had  ejected  from  the  revolver 

before  he  tossed  it  away  were  found  on  the  sidewalk.  No  dent 

;  indicated  that  the  gun  had  been  dropped  from  a  height.  Thinking 

'  that  it  might  have  been  thrown  from  a  car,  detectives  questioned 

'<  Bender  and  he  recalled  that  a  sedan  was  just  picking  up  speed 

ahead  of  him  as  he  saw  the  revolver. 

The  trail  led  to  the  two-room  hotel  suite  where  Rothstein  had 
>  gone  —  No.  349.  Two  days  before,  it  had  been  reserved  in  the 
name  of  "George  Richards."  The  gentleman  showed  up  and  regis- 
tered, giving  as  his  address  Newark,  New  Jersey.  He  said  that  he 
would  probably  want  the  rooms  till  Sunday,  moved  in,  and  paid 
each  morning  for  that  day. 

In  No.  349  detectives  found:  two  whisky  flasks,  one  half  full,  a 
number  of  racing-form  sheets,  poker  chips,  glasses  in  various  parts 
of  the  room,  some  of  them  used.  On  the  back  of  a  chair  in  one 
corner  was  a  topcoat  with  George  McManus's  name  on  the  label 
in  its  inside  pocket. 

"Nigger  Nate"  Raymond  was  the  first  of  the  suspects  to  be 
picked  up.  Two  hours'  grilling  elicited  evidence  that  corroborated 
certain  police  suspicions.  Raymond,  who  had  known  Rothstein 
about  ten  years,  heard  on  September  29  that  a  high-stake  game 
i  was  slated  for  Meehan's  apartment  and  that  Rothstein  would  be 
there.  He  maintained  that  he  went  into  the  game  with  $5000  in 
cash  he  had  borrowed  to  play,  lost  it  early  in  the  game,  and  went 
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out  and  borrowed  $10,000  more.  By  the  end  of  the  night  Roth- 
stein  owed  him  $219,000.  He  admitted  having  asked  for  it  several 
times  and  said  that  he  had  seen  Rothstein  in  front  of  Lindy's  the 
night  of  November  3  and  he  had  said,  "I'll  give  you  some  of  that 
money  Monday."  Raymond  firmly  denied  having  been  at  the  Park 
Central,  though  he  had  heard  that  George  McManus  was. 

Rothstein  died  at  10:15  Tuesday  morning  and  an  autopsy 
showed  that  the  bullet  was  slanting  downward,  apparently  fired 
by  a  person  standing  on  his  right  as  he  sat,  perhaps  talking  to 
someone  in  front  of  him. 

It  was  election  day  and,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  won 
$500,000  he  had  laid  on  Herbert  Hoover,  but  his  death  voided  i 
his  winnings  —  and  his  losses. 

On  November  26  Detective  Johnny  Cordes  received  a  tele- 
phone call  from  George  McManus,  who  told  him  that  he  would 
give  himself  up  if  the  detective  came  early  next  morning  to  a 
barbershop  on  upper  Broadway.  He  was  duly  arrested  and  the 
police  were  chagrined  to  learn  that  while  they  had  been  hunting 
him  he  had  been  living  in  a  Bronx  apartment  rented  by  the  Dutch 
Schultz  gang  as  a  hideaway.  On  December  4  he  was  indicted  for 
murder  in  the  first  degree  along  with  "Gillie"  Biller  and  two 
other  men  identified  only  as  "John  Doe"  and  "Richard  Roe." 
They  were  said  by  the  District  Attorney  to  have  been  in  No.  349 
the  night  Rothstein  was  shot. 

Justice  Aaron  J.  Levy  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  allowed 
McManus  to  go  free  on  $50,000  bail.  This  was  not  usual  practice 
under  such  an  indictment  and  there  were  overtones  of  pressure 
by  political  boss  James  J.  Hines.  Nor  was  McManus  fingerprinted, 
as  required  for  all  homicide  suspects. 

A  year  after  his  arrest  McManus  was  brought  to  trial  for  the 
killing  of  Arnold  Rothstein.  The  jury  could  not  reach  a  decision, 
so  a  directed  verdict  for  acquittal  was  placed  before  Judge  Charles 
C.  Nott  by  McManus's  lawyer,  James  D.  C.  Murray,  on  grounds 
that  the  evidence  was  inconclusive  and  weak.  Minutes  later  Mc- 
Manus walked  out  of  the  courtroom  a  free  man. 

Several  days  after  Rothstein's  death,  United  States  Attorney 
Charles  H.  Tuttle  asked  and  was  granted  permission  to  examine 
the  Rothmere  papers,  the  Rothmere  Realty  Corporation,  Mort- 
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gage  Corporation,  and  Brokerage  Company  being  three  of  Roth- 
stein's  many  businesses.  From  these  papers  federal  agents  learned 
enough  to  seize  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  narcotics  and  lay  bare 
a  hookup  to  major  cities,  including  Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Philadelphia,  and  San  Francisco.  As  a  result  they  pulled  two  raids 
simultaneously  on  December  27,  1928,  one  in  a  New  York  City 
hotel,  one  in  a  Buffalo  railroad  station,  and  captured  five  million 
dollars'  worth  of  dope.  The  next  night  they  seized  several  millions 
more  in  Chicago  and  made  a  huge  haul  December  18  on  a  Jersey 
City  pier.  The  trail  led  to  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Holland,  sources 
of  cocaine,  heroin,  and  morphine  smuggled  into  the  U.S.  Roth- 
stein  was  the  financier  in  this  vast  illegal  trade. 

An  attorney  engaged  by  Mrs.  Rothstein  asked  District  Attorney 
Joab  H.  Banton  to  take  instant  custody  of  all  of  Arnold  Roth- 
stein's  files,  ledgers,  and  personal  account  books  lest  many  prom- 
inent people  blow  their  brains  out  if  their  names  were  made 
public.  Curiously  enough,  the  district  attorney  waited  until  em- 
ployees and  other  persons  associated  with  Rothstein  could  ex- 
amine the  papers  on  the  grounds  that  this  was  necessary  to  the 
management  of  Rothstein's  legitimate  businesses  and  to  safeguard 
his  estate.  By  the  time  Banton  did  take  possession  of  the  papers, 
ten  or  twelve  other  people  had  beaten  him  to  the  punch.  Accord- 
ing to  Leo  Katcher,  he  said,  "There  are  more  than  40,000  papers, 
but  we  believe  that  some  of  Rothstein's  records  might  be  missing." 
Katcher  commented  that  the  D.A.  was  "one  hundred  and  ten  per 
cent  right."  Some  papers  were  missing. 

"Fats"  Walsh,  George  Uffner,  and  "Lucky"  Luciano  went  to 
Rothstein's  office  the  day  he  died  to  collect  all  papers  pertinent 
to  the  illicit  drug  trade. 

Quite  unexpectedly  the  district  attorney  surrendered  Roth- 
stein's private  papers  to  different  persons  asserting  claims  to  the 
dead  gambler's  estate.  When  Tuttle  objected  and  obtained  a 
court  order  for  federal  authorities  to  intervene,  his  men  could 
find  no  papers.  Somehow  they  had  all  —  a  carload  of  them  — 
vanished.  Several  days  later  Tammany  district  leader  Nathan 
Burkan,  one  of  the  attorneys  to  whom  Banton  planned  to  release 
the  papers,  announced  that  he  had  found  a  few  of  the  papers  in 
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safety  deposit  boxes.  The  amount  was  small  but  the  contents 
startling. 

Rothstein  was  a  super-fence  for  expensive  goods,  especially 
jewelry.  He  was  involved  in  a  $300,000  robbery  in  1922  when 
gunman  Eugene  Moran  robbed  Mrs.  Hugo  A.  C.  Schoelkopf. 
The  night  of  the  robbery  Moran  dropped  the  loot  with  a  fence 
named  John  Mahan  to  turn  over  to  Rothstein.  The  Brain  sent 
it  to  dealers  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Mahan  was  arrested 
but  assured  soft  treatment  if  he  recovered  the  stolen  gems.  In 
three  months  they  were  rounded  up  through  Rothstein,  turned 
over  to  Mahan,  and  returned  to  Mrs.  Schoelkopf. 

Rothstein  was  also  behind  husre  bond  robberies,  having  at 
one  time  recovered  and  returned  $25,000,000  worth  in  an  agree- 
ment that  gave  him  10  per  cent. of  the  bonds  for  himself.  Big 
bucket  shops  and  rumrunning  were  also  among  his  operations. 
He  guaranteed  bail  money  that  ran  into  millions  over  the  years 
for  hoodlums  and  gunmen,  slick  con  men,  and  gamblers.  Finally, 
his  innocence  was  palpably  disproved  and  justice  was  shown  to 
be  blind  when  it  declared  him  guiltless  in  fixing  the  1919  World 
Series. 

The  Partridge  Club,  which  flourished  before  World  War  I 
in  the  Hotel  Imperial,  was  ostensibly  run  by  lawyer,  sportsman, 
and  man-about-town  George  Young  Bauchle,  but  was  actually 
just  another  of  Rothstein's  gambling  houses.  Supposedly  select 
and  private,  for  gentlemen  only,  the  term  "gentlemen"  was  given 
a  wide  and  loose  interpretation.  Anybody  could  gamble  who 
planked  down  the  thirty-dollar  entrance  fee,  which  entitled  him 
also  to  an  excellent  champagne  dinner.  The  district  attorney 
tried  but  failed  to  establish  the  fact  that  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  high-class  gambling  joint. 

The  Park  View  Athletic  Club  on  West  Forty-eighth  Street  was 
a  Rothstein  business  where  trained  personnel  helped  patrons 
build  up  their  muscles.  There  were  also  private  rooms  where  a 
man  could  strengthen  his  muscles  by  rattling  and  tossing  dice 
and  shuffling  and  dealing  cards. 

A  number  of  Rothstein's  gambling  clubs  were  run  in  partner- 
ship with  local  politicians  who  kept  the  police  from  annoying 
the  games.  Often  they  were  in  the  political  clubhouses,  with  the 
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gambling  conducted  by  an  outside  proprietor  who  gave  a  share 
of  the  take  to  the  political  leader. 

When  the  war  ended  and  the  immigrant  Negroes,  Latins,  Irish, 
and  Jews,  in  Jimmie  Hines's  11th  Assembly  District  lost  their 
jobs,  they  turned  to  him  for  help.  For  this  he  needed  money  and 
he  got  it  by  renting  the  top  floor  of  his  clubhouse  to  Arnold 
Rothstein  for  five  hundred  dollars  a  month  plus  a  share  of  the 
house's  take.  It  worked  out  fine  all  around. 

Money  was  the  seat  of  Rothstein's  power.  He  acted  as  banker 
to  the  underworld,  staking  big-shot  racketeers  who  could  not  go 
to  banks  for  loans.  Rothstein  himself  could  borrow  from  the 
banks,  with  his  real  estate  holdings  and  bonds  as  securities. 

So  explosive  was  even  the  small  amount  of  material  available 
I  that  every  official  who  took  custody  of  the  files  arrived  at  the 
painful  decision  to  withhold  them  from  the  public:  too  many 
careers  and  reputations  would  be  endangered.  Many  people  be- 
lieve that  most  of  the  papers  have  never  been  destroyed  and 
that  someday  they  may  be  "found"  and  their  contents  revealed. 

There  were  legitimate  holdings.  Rothstein  owned  hotels,  apart- 
ments, night  clubs,  race  horses,  and  backed  Broadway  plays.  But 
he  likewise  owned  judges  and  politicians,  retained  a  body  of 
expert  lawyers,  had  many  members  of  gangland  on  his  payroll 
who  looked  to  him  for  backing  in  rumrunning,  narcotics  vending, 
bond  robberies,  and  such  ventures.  Among  others  associated  with 
him  were  Owney  Madden,  Eddie  and  Frank  Costello,  Frankie 
Yale,  Larry  Fay,  Waxey  Gordon,  Frankie  Marlow,  Philip  "Dandy 
Phil"  Kastel,  Albert  Anastasia,  Irving  "Little  Itch"  Halper, 
Thomas  "Fats"  Walsh,  Robert  Arthur  "Dapper  Dan"  Tourbil- 
lion,  George  Uffner  and  Charles  "Lucky"  Luciano.  Jack  "Legs" 
Diamond  and  his  brother  Eddie,  who  led  a  mob  of  thieves,  hi- 
jackers, narcotic  peddlers,  and  gunmen,  were  also  financed 
and  "protected"  by  Rothstein.  Rothstein  took  a  shine  to  Legs 
soon  after  he  graduated  from  being  a  sneak  thief  and  petty  lar- 
cenist  and  became  a  gun  gorilla.  Rothstein  made  Diamond  his 
bodyguard  and  often  lent  him  to  big  winners  to  take  them  home 
safely  from  his  gambling  joints.  Stanley  Walker  says,  "Did  Legs 
take  him  home?"  was  the  standing  but  grim  jest  at  police  head- 
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quarters  when  a  gambler  was  found  bumped  off,  his  pockets 
emptied. 

Rothstein  had,  inevitably,  many  enemies  who  complicate  and 
becloud  the  question:  Who  killed  Arnold  Rothstein?  McManus 
was  running  the  game  that  night  and,  as  the  "house,"  he  was 
bound  to  keep  the  game  on  the  level  and  see  that  debts  were  paid 
up.  When  Rothstein  stalled  the  winners,  it  was  up  to  him  to  see 
that  they  got  their  money.  Dead,  Rothstein  could  not  pay.  Some 
who  professed  to  know  claimed  that  the  killing  of  Rothstein  was 
a  result  of  the  bloody  war  between  Legs  Diamond  and  Dutch 
Schultz  wherein  members  of  the  rival  forces  were  liquidated  by 
lead  poisoning.  Dutch,  protected  by  Jimmy  Hines,  was  thrusting 
into  the  Diamond  mob's  Manhattan  territory.  Hines  and  McMan- 
us were  close  friends  and  McManus  was  a  member  of  Hines's 
political  club. 

The  press  clamored  and  the  public  waxed  furious  over  the 
police  department's  wishy-washy  handling  of  Rothstein's  murder. 
However,  the  concensus  up  and  down  Broadway  and  in  the  poli- 
tical clubrooms  was  that  the  case  was  too  dangerous  and  incon- 
venient, too  deep  in  local  politics,  for  the  police  to  deal  with. 

Mayor  Jimmy  Walker  removed  Police  Commissioner  Joseph 
Warren  and  appointed  Grover  Whalen  in  his  stead  in  an  effort 
to  appease  the  public.  Whalen  promptly  opened  an  investigation 
at  which  a  number  of  police  officers  and  detectives  were  heard. 
Some  were  demoted  and  some  fined  for  "dereliction  of  duty." 
That  was  all. 

Rothstein  was  "King  of  the  Gamblers,"  somehow  romantic 
to  the  average  man,  even  after  the  partial  revelations  of  his  pri- 
vate files.  He  would  be  remembered  as  both  sinister  and  romantic 
after  the  hubbub  died  down.  In  time  even  that  memory  would 
fade  and  his  history  would  be  summed  up  in  The  World  Alma- 
nac's "Memorable  Dates"  for  1928:  "Arnold  Rothstein,  N.Y.  gam- 
bler, died  of  shots  Nov.  6;  killer  never  found." 


Chapter  VII 


The  Greatest  Gamble 
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HE  soldiers  of  World  War  I  whored  and  gambled  —  as 
soldiers  always  have  —  but  the  official  attitude,  supported 
by  civilian  puritanism,  was  merely  to  put  both  sports  out 
of  bounds.  Since  abstinence  was  unenforceable,  the  ven- 
ereal rate  and  the  loss  of  wages  at  gaming  were  staggering. 
Despite  this,  realistic  officers  who  suggested  teaching  their 
men  to  protect  themselves  with  prophylaxis  and  to  learn 
to  defend  themselves  against  cheats  were  accused  of  en- 
couraging bawdiness  and  vice. 

While  4,355,000  Americans  were  off  at  the  wars,  the 
Volstead  Act  was  passed  to  dry  up  the  country.  They  re- 
turned after  the  armistice  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  break  the 
law  and  live  it  up,  restless,  dislocated. 

The  economy,  inevitably,  was  equally  dislocated.  The 
fat  years  of  war  orders  gave  way  to  six  sickening  months 
of  unemployment.  After  that  better  than  a  year  of  boom 
set  in,  erased  by  a  sharp  decline  in  the  summer  of  1920, 
when   the   national   income   sagged   from   seventy-five   to 
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fifty-nine  billions.  Then  the  United  States  swung  into  the  decade 
known  as  the  Roaring  Twenties. 

When  Warren  Gamaliel  Harding  was  nominated  to  break  an 
all-night  deadlock  in  the  smoke-filled  rooms  he  said  happily, 
"We  drew  to  a  pair  of  deuces  and  filled,"  took  office  in  1921,  and 
appointed  his  poker  cabinet  in  the  name  of  "back  to  normalcy." 
Seven  million  Americans  were  out  of  work  that  year  but  recovery 
began  in  1922. 

The  national  pastime  of  betting  on  games  was  immune  to  the 
economic  ups  and  downs,  and  it  took  the  1919  World  Series  scan- 
dal to  break  the  public  faith  that  major  team  sports  were  incor- 
ruptible and  you  could  at  least  bet  on  them  with  no  danger  of 
being  cheated.  The  countrywide  disbelief  and  shock  were  summed 
up  in  a  small  boy's  "Say  it  ain't  so,  Joe." 

Even  college  football,  reputedly  amateur,  was  tainted  with 
players  betting  sometimes  on  their  own  teams,  sometimes  against 
them.  George  Gipp,  Notre  Dame's  first  All-America  star,  lounged 
idly  by  while  young  Knute  Rockne  castigated  his  team  one  day 
after  a  catastrophic  first  half  against  Army. 

"I  don't  suppose  you  have  the  slightest  interest  in  this  game," 
Rockne  thundered  at  the  Gipper. 

"You're  wrong  there,"  the  halfback  replied  mildly.  "I've  got 
five  hundred  set  on  this  game,  Rock,  and  I  don't  intend  to  blow 
it."  Nor  did  he.  Notre  Dame  won  27-17. 

As  prosperity  increased  in  an  era  of  dizzy  easy  credit,  mah-jong 
became  a  prime  woman's  game,  condoned  by  husbands  bent  on 
poker  nights  of  their  own,  then  faded.  Hollywood,  model  of  mis- 
behavior, gambled  on  location,  on  the  set,  and  in  the  bedecked 
homes  of  its  astronomical-salaried  stars.  There  were  waves  of 
reform  in  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  and  when  Mayor  Hylan 
claimed  that  New  York  was  clean,  a  small-time  bookie,  Charles 
Howard,  removed  his  operations  from  the  city  to  the  old  Post 
Office  —  federal  territory.  Governor  Huey  Long,  whose  rise  to 
power  coincided  with  Al  Capone's,  promised,  when  pressured, 
to  stamp  out  gambling  in  Louisiana  but  proceeded  with  so  little 
conviction  that  it  simply  went  underground  temporarily. 

Americans  who  had  bought  Liberty  Bonds  in  1918  shifted  to 
riskier  securities.  The  stock  market  seemed  the  perfect  way  to 
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'pile  up  lucre  so  everybody  could  live  in  clover.  In  1920  there  were 
thirty  thousand  stock  brokers  in  the  U.S.;  within  nine  years  there 
were  almost  seventy-one  thousand. 

Herbert  Hoover  could  say  solemnly  in  1928,  "We  in  America 
are  nearer  to  the  final  triumph  over  poverty  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  this  land."  All  signs  bore  him  out:  new  construc- 
tion, fourteen  million  automobiles,  more  than  nineteen  million 
'telephones,  almost  nine  million  homes  electrified.  The  twelve- 
hour  workday  was  dead  and  wages  and  purchasing  power  were 
up.  Almost  everybody  had  enough  to  take  a  risk  for  more.  By  1929 
national  income  was  up  to  a  fantastic  eighty-four  billions. 

To  "beat  the  rap"  was  a  common  phrase  for  common  practice, 
covering  a  tolerance  of  the  Harding  administration  rackets  and 
II  universal  disregard  of  the  prohibition  amendment.  To  "beat 
the  market"  summed  up  the  national  mania  for  gambling  in 
istocks,  which  were,  to  a  steadily  growing  number  of  people, 
chips  in  a  glorious  game. 

By  1927  prices  of  most  securities  already  bore  little  relation 
to  the  earnings  of  corporations.  Prices  climbed  to  vertiginous 
and  irrational  heights.  More  than  a  million  dollars  a  day  was 
paid  to  brokers  in  commissions.  No  Securities  Exchange  Act  ex- 
'isted  to  prevent  speculators  from  gambling  on  the  slimmest  of 
margins  (10  to  25  per  cent  with  brokers  covering  the  rest  by 
borrowing  from  banks). 

Plumbers,  actors,  grocers,  milkmen  artists,  barbers,  window 
'cleaners,  college  professors,  dishwashers,  seamstresses  —  people  of 
all  sorts  and  incomes  —  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  workings  of  the 
market  or  the  nature  of  the  shares  it  listed,  bought  and  bought 
and  bought.  They  turned  to  the  financial  pages  before  they  read 
the  front  pages  of  their  papers.  Even  the  daily  scandal  sheets  gave 
investment  advice.  Tip  sheets  circulated  widely,  and  over  the 
radio  the  "Old  Counselor"  passed  on  the  market  savvy  of  such 
important  magnates  as  Samuel  Insull. 

Stocks  on  margin  cost  a  pittance,  and  if  they  went  up,  which 
they  mostly  did,  the  investor  covered  out  of  his  profits.  The  at- 
mosphere was  so  heady  that  few  amateurs  stopped  to  consider  that 
if  the  trend  were  reversed,  they  would  have  to  cough  up  more 
'and  more  margin  to  keep  their  equity.  Or  lose  their  stocks. 
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Installment  buying  was  a  sign  of  the  times  and  the  way  most 
people  took  on  cars,  radios,  furniture,  refrigerators,  houses,  pianos, 
and  other  necessities  and  luxuries  indispensable  to  keeping  up 
with  the  Joneses.  Consumer  goods  poured  off  belt  and  assembly 
lines  to  feed  the  national  buying  jag,  and  corporation  earnings 
were  greater  and  the  outlook  brighter  than  ever  before.  Between 
1924  and  1927  prices  of  twenty-five  top  industrial  stocks  rose  from 
106  to  245,  and  in  the  optimistic  climate  of  the  day  the  jump  did 
not  seem  excessive.  By  1929  the  figure  had  run  up  to  331  and 
still  the  mass  of  speculators  saw  no  cause  for  alarm.  Everybody 
at  the  top  in  that  prosperous  Republican  day  assured  the  world 
that  the  framework  of  business  and  finance  in  the  U.S.A.  was 
positively  sound. 

In  1927  the  Federal  Reserve  System  lowered  the  rediscount 
rate  from  4  per  cent  to  Si/2  per  cent  and  began  buying  govern- 
ment securities  in  the  open  market.  The  incentive  was  commend- 
able, to  halt  the  accumulation  of  gold  in  America  and  assist 
Europe,  where  many  countries  were  having  trouble  keeping  their 
currencies  firm  and  trade  with  America  was  weak.  The  upward 
surge  of  American  business  was  beginning  to  show  signs  of  slow- 
ing down  and  lowering  money  rates  might  instill  fresh  life  and 
vigor  into  it.  This  it  did  not  do  but  it  hyped  up  the  market. 
Brokers'  loans  increased  and  stock  prices  climbed. 

Conservative  financiers  were  uneasy.  During  the  last  few  months 
of  1927  the  country  was  shaken  by  a  recession.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  war  unemployment  was  serious.  In  January  1928  the 
market  reacted  and  turned  uncertain.  The  danger  of  inflation 
made  for  hesitation  in  speculating. 

The  tide  was  stemmed  by  President  Coolidge,  who  announced 
that  he  did  not  think  brokers'  loans  excessive.  It  was  tantamount 
to  White  House  sponsorship  of  inflation  and  restored  the  bull 
market  trend.  Though  responsible  banking  analysts  cautioned 
on  grounds  of  the  downward  drift  of  business,  of  current  unem- 
ployment, inflation,  and  record  stock  prices,  they  were  written 
off  as  Cassandras. 

No  one  can  assess  to  what  extent  bankers  and  brokers  stimu- 
lated the  eighteen-month  buying  madness  that  followed.  The 
stock  exchange  is  both  an  organization  where  business  is  trans- 
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acted  according  to  fixed  rules  and  a  market  place  where  clients 
are  counseled  as  to  what  securities  it  is  prudent  to  buy  and  sell. 
The  initiative  to  hold  in  check  veteran  raiders  and  manipulators 
somewhere,  during  the  lush  Coolidge  years,  slipped  out  of  the 
hands  of  influential  stock-exchange  firms.  Cupidity  destroyed  dis- 
cernment and  gullibility  and  greed  conspired  to  create  confusion. 

Responsible  firms  might  try  not  to  exploit  investors,  but  they 
could  not  even  if  they  would,  protect  them  from  their  own  ignor- 
ance and  folly.  Matt  Brush,  onetime  hotel  clerk  and  railway 
machinist  who,  in  eight  years,  made  enough  money  in  the  market 
to  acquire  fifty  corporations  and  invest  $15,000,000  in  Wall  Street, 
would  later  tell  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee: 
"The  Wall  Street  racket  during  the  twenties  made  Al  Capone 
look  like  a  piker." 

There  were  wolves  aplenty.  Big  operators  privately  combined 
to  "bull  up"  the  price  of  particular  stocks.  The  United  States 
and  International  Securities  Company  unblushingly  sold  shares 
they  had  assembled  at  twenty  cents  for  fifty-two  dollars.  Important 
citizens  and  public  officials  were  put  on  select  lists  and  given  the 
chance  to  buy  stocks  in  advance  at  extraordinary  discounts  .below 
the  market  price  before  they  were  offered  to  the  public  and  ap- 
parently felt  not  a  twinge  of  conscience  at  taking  the  opportunities 
for  handsome  profits.  In  the  case  of  Insull  Investments  a  preferred 
handful  paid  $7.48  a  share  before  it  was  listed  on  the  Chicago 
Exchange  at  $30. 

John  J.  Raskob,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, told  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  that  he 
had  been  one  of  a  group  who  helped  spur  a  bull  movement  in 
certain  stocks  in  1929  and  had  then  sold  out  when  the  public  was 
let  in  to  buy  them  at  exaggerated  prices.  The  group  made 
$5,000,000  in  radio  stocks  in  one  week,  Raskob's  share  being 
$291,710.  Senator  Carter  Glass  commented  that  it  was  like  "play- 
ing in  a  card  game  with  a  card  up  your  sleeve." 

These  were  times  before  the  SEC  laid  down  regulations  and 
gave  government  agencies  teeth  to  enforce  them,  when  the  mar- 
ket was  liked  a  rigged  faro  setup  with  shrewd  manipulators  hood- 
winking the  speculating  public. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America  and  General  Motors  set  the  pace 
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that  began  to  accelerate  in  the  spring  of  1928.  Bull  speculators 
realized  that  the  average  American  could  not  withstand  the  appeal 
of  a  booming  market.  When  the  market  started  to  climb,  they 
forgot  their  worries  about  business  conditions  and  the  warnings 
of  market  analysts.  A  war  between  bulls  and  bears  lent  speed  to 
the  new  boom.  The  bulls  had  the  situation  sized  up  right  —  with 
the  public  buying  again  the  bears  took  a  licking. 

From  March  well  into  May  stock  prices  gained  impressively 
and  the  ticker  tape  often  ran  six  to  thirty-three  minutes  late  as 
the  volume  of  trading  broke  all  previous  records.  March  12  was  a 
3,875,910  share  day.  The  record  did  not  long  stand.  On  March  27, 
4,790,000  shares  were  traded.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the 
exchange  closed  that  spring  on  several  Saturdays  to  let  brokers' 
clerks  catch  up  with  their  paperwork.  Brokers'  loans  increased 
and  American  credit,  already  inflated,  was  aggravated  and  dis- 
tended. 

Brokers  in  a  sellers'  market  were  riding  high  as  throngs  of  men 
and  women  packed  their  offices  to  watch  the  news  on  the  tape. 
Speculation  was  completely  out  of  hand  and  ran  contrary  to  all 
economic  sense.  Even  when  the  Federal  Reserve,  perplexed  and 
disturbed,  raised  the  discount  rate  back  to  4  per  cent,  the  market 
continued  to  seethe.  In  May  the  authorities  raised  the  rate  to 
4  y2  per  cent.  The  market  still  did  not  slacken  and  the  already 
overvalued  stocks  went  on  up. 

The  breaking  point,  which  had  been  anticipated  by  the  calam- 
ity howlers,  came  on  June  11,  1928.  In  one  day  a  number  of 
leading  stocks  tumbled:  Bank  of  America  fell  120  points,  Bank 
of  Italy  100,  United  Security  80,  all  on  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
change. The  next  morning  the  New  York  Exchange  was  del- 
uged with  orders  to  sell.  The  ticker  was  an  hour  and  fifty  minutes 
late  and  a  five-million-share  day  was  finally  a  fact  as  the  bull 
market  caved  in.  The  drop  in  prices  was  great,  though  nothing 
like  San  Francisco's.  Radio,  for  instance,  lost  23 1/2  points.  On 
June  14  Herbert  Hoover  was  nominated  Republican  candidate 
for  President  and  the  market  recovered  its  balance. 

Market  prices  in  June  were  still  far  higher  than  they  had  been 
in  February,  but  thousands  of  small  speculators  had  been  forced 
out  and  ruined.  Yet  the  final  bull  movement  was  only  in  its  early 
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stages.  It  would  fly  high  and  wide  again  after  Herbert  Hoover, 
with  his  pledge  of  "four  more  years  of  prosperity,"  defeated  Al- 
fred Smith  in  November. 

Business  was  better  and  even  sober  minds  thought  that  perhaps 
Hoover  could  make  prosperity  stick  "with  the  help  of  God." 
The  stock  market  celebrated  the  new  administration  with  re- 
newed bullish  intoxication.  Five-million-share  days  began  to  seem 
almost  humdrum  and  one  day  in  November  1928  seven  million 
shares  were  traded.  A  seat  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  sold 
for  $580,000.  Brokers'  loans  were  greater  than  ever  before,  and 
call-money  charges  ranged  from  8  to  8i/£  to  9. 

On  Saturday,  December  7,  1928,  a  light  panic  began  to  build 
up  and  spread.  That  afternoon  many  stocks  slid  down,  losing  from 
29  to  72  points.  After  a  few  perturbed  weeks  of  uneven  prices,  the 
market  moved  up  a  little  and  a  less  ragged  level  was  restored. 

The  Federal  Reserve  was  dismayed  at  how  speculation  ate  up 
the  surplus  funds  of  the  country  and  frightened  by  the  spreading 
expansion  of  credit.  Early  in  February  1929  it  informed  its  mem- 
ber banks  that  they  were  to  stop  using  Federal  Reserve  funds  to 
carry  loans  on  stocks,  as  far  as  possible.  The  Federal  Reserve  Act, 
the  authorities  believed,  had  never  been  designed  to  extend 
speculative  credit. 

As  a  result  stock  prices  crumbled  and  call-money  rates  rose 
from  12  to  20  per  cent  during  the  latter  half  of  March.  March  26 
saw  a  leaping  record  8,150,000  shares  traded  on  the  New  York 
Exchange  and  the  mailboxes  of  the  United  States  were  jammed 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  letters  from  brokers  urgently  de- 
manding more  margin  coverage.  Speculators  by  the  thousands 
of  thousands  were  frozen  out.  The  big  bull  market  seemed  to 
be  washed  up  and  mounting  fear  attained  the  demoralized  terror 
of  a  panic. 

Some  New  York  banking  houses  decided  that  it  was  more  pru- 
dent to  lend  money  on  call  and  avert  the  panic  than  to  honor  the 
Federal  Reserve  policy.  On  March  17,  Charles  E.  Mitchell,  pres- 
ident of  National  City,  proclaimed  that  his  bank  was  prepared  to 
lend  $20,000,000  on  call  —  $5,000,000  at  15  per  cent  and 
$15,000,000  from  16  to  20  per  cent.  This  peremptory  reversal  of 
the  Federal  Reserve's  stand  held  call  money  at  15  per  cent  and 
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averted  the  imminent  panic.  Stacks  that  had  fallen  headlong  were 
resuscitated,  and  so  was  the  bull  market. 

Corporations  went  the  banks  one  better  by  making  their  excess 
cash  available  for  call  money  at  8  and  9  per  cent.  By  June  the 
American  public  had  plenty  of  money  to  gamble  with  and  the 
prices  began  to  mount  again. 

During  that  unreal  summer  the  market  was  wilder  than  ever 
it  had  been  in  the  wild  years  before.  Brokers'  loans  totaled  almost 
six  billion  dollars,  nearly  twice  what  they  had  been  at  the  end  of 
1927. 

American  ears  were  deaf  to  jeremiads  that  the  end  of  infla- 
tion must  be  hard  times.  Was  there  not  a  Republican  president 
in  Washington?  Were  not  factories  working  full  force?  Had  not 
recovery  followed  every  collapse  of  the  market?  And  prices 
climbed  higher  each  time?  Besides,  capitalists  knew  what  they 
were  talking  about.  John  J.  Raskob  wrote  in  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  (under  the  inviting  title  "Everybody  Ought  to  Be  Rich"): 
"If  a  man  saves  $15  a  week,  and  invests  in  good  common  stocks, 
and  allows  the  dividends  and  rights  to  accumulate,  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  he  will  have  at  least  $80,000  and  an  income  from 
investments  of  around  $400  a  month.  He  will  be  rich.  And  be- 
cause income  can  do  that,  I  am  firm  in  my  belief  that  anyone  not 
only  can  be  rich,  but  ought  to  be  rich." 

The  immense  success  of  investments  trusts,  many  with  un- 
conditional authority  to  buy  stocks  of  their  own  choosing,  seemed 
an  almost  conservative  response  to  this  duty  to  become  rich.  In 
actual  fact  the  situation  was  not  unlike  the  point  in  a  gambling 
joint  when  a  naive  customer  asks  the  houseman  to  bet  for  him. 
In  the  summer  of  1929  four  and  a  half  million  Americans  had 
entrusted  all  or  part  of  their  life  savings  to  five  hundred  invest- 
ment trusts.  They  were  to  live  to  see  a  third  of  this  capital  go  down 
the  drain.  Some  of  the  trusts  were  honestly  administered,  many 
were  reckless,  and  others  were  prostituted  by  men  interested 
only  in  self-aggrandizement.  Often  the  trusts  owned  stocks  in 
holding  companies  that  owned  stocks  in  banks.  The  banks  in 
turn  had  affiliates  that  controlled  holding  companies,  and  so  on 
in  an  endless  financial  maze.  As  long  as  prices  kept  on  going  up 
nobody  seemed  to  care. 
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The  biggest  bull  market  in  our  history  reached  its  shining 
summit  on  September  3,  1929. 

It  broke  the  next  day. 

For  two  weeks  it  slipped  down  and  down,  but  the  majority  of 
the  speculating  public,  sustained  by  the  dream  of  a  continuous 
bull  market,  saw  in  the  decline  no  more  than  a  chance  to  buy  in 
at  better  prices.  The  market  recuperated  for  a  few  days,  then 
broke  drastically  again  on  October  4.  Leading  stocks  plummeted 
20  to  50  points  from  their  high  of  a  month  before. 

Still  the  public  saw  in  the  darkening  skies  only  temporary  mis- 
fortune. The  logic  of  the  time  was  as  irresistible  as  ever:  when 
stocks  were  low  it  was  shrewd  to  buy.  Brokers'  loans  soared  to 
almost  seven  billion  dollars,  a  sure  indication  that  more  and  more 
margin  buyers  were  undaunted. 

When  the  decline  set  in  again  during  the  second  week  of  Octo- 
ber, the  public  and  market  analysts  believed  that  the  market  was 
easing  itself  into  a  safer,  less  vulnerable  position.  Now  it  had  hit 
bottom,  they  reasoned,  and  must  turn  upward. 

Margin  calls  mounted  alarmingly,  and  on  October  23  a  barrage 
of  selling  orders  smashed  prices  lower  than  they  had  been  in  any 
of  the  slide-offs  and  sags  of  the  previous  two  years.  Over  six  mil- 
lion shares  were  traded  and  the  ticker  tape  was  an  hour  and  forty- 
four  minutes  late  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

October  24  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Inability  to  meet 
margin  forced  the  sale  of  millions  of  shares  and  the  market  seemed 
to  be  collapsing.  Panic-stricken  speculators  added  to  the  wide- 
spread demoralization  by  making  a  concerted  effort  to  liquidate 
at  the  going  prices. 

At  noon  that  day  the  heads  of  six  great  banking  houses  met  in 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company's  office  and  agreed  to  put  up  forty  mil- 
lion dollars  apiece  to  prop  up  the  stock  market.  This  fund  was  to 
be  used  to  support  the  prices  of  the  stocks  that  acted  as  barometer 
for  the  whole  list. 

Ralph  V.  Whitney,  vice-president  of  the  exchange  and  rep- 
resentative of  the  bankers,  went  onto  the  floor  at  1:30  and  began 
buying  steel  and  other  issues  in  ten-thousand-share  lots.  Within 
a  few  minutes  he  had  thrown  thirty  million   dollars   into   the 
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whirlpool  and  restored  some  show  of  confidence.  Prices  stood 
firm  for  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

A  complete  cave-in  had  been  averted  on  that  alarming,  thir- 
teen-million-share  day.  Prices  held  through  Friday  and  Saturday 
though  the  volume  of  trading  greatly  exceeded  the  norm.  The 
bankers'  pool  discreetly  started  to  dispose  of  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  shares  it  had  bought  on  Thursday,  and  numbers  of  spec- 
ulators who  had  sold  out  at  the  top  bought  in  again.  Prices,  how- 
ever, began  tobogganing  a  few  minutes  before  Saturday's  trading 
ended. 

Over  the  weekend  brokers  sent  out  calls  for  more  margin 
collateral,  so  the  market  opened  Monday  morning,  October  18, 
with  another  flood  of  forced  selling.  Again  the  bankers'  pool 
bought  loudly  and  gamely  from  the  floor.  But  nothing  could 
check  the  gush  of  selling.  Leading  stocks  dropped  17 i/2  to  50  per 
cent,  and  the  ticker  tape  lagged.  Men  in  brokers'  offices  and  banks 
worked  through  Monday  night  telephoning  and  telegraphing 
their  customers  for  more  security  to  back  up  their  loans  at  the 
banks. 

On  Tuesday,  October  29,  chaos  inundated  the  floor  of  the  ex- 
change. Orders  to  sell  in  five-thousand  and  ten-thousand-share 
lots  swamped  the  brokers  and  the  tape  while  average  prices  of 
fifty  top  stocks  tumbled  almost  forty  points.  When  the  exchange 
closed,  16,410,000  shares  had  been  traded  —  down. 

The  announcement  on  Wednesday  by  directors  of  some  major 
corporations  of  extra  dividends  and  a  deluge  of  optimistic  state- 
ments in  the  press  and  over  the  radio  stemmed  the  tide  tempor- 
arily. John  D.  Rockefeller  said,  "Believing  that  fundamental 
conditions  of  the  country  are  sound  and  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  business  situation  to  warrant  the  destruction  of  values 
that  has  taken  place  on  the  exchange  during  the  past  week,  my 
son  and  I  have  for  some  days  been  purchasing  sound  common 
stocks." 

The  public,  avid  for  word  of  hope  in  high  places,  swallowed 
it  hook,  line,  and  sinker.  In  the  afternoon  Richard  Whitney  an- 
nounced that  the  brokerage  houses  needed  a  breather  to  take 
stock  of  their  accounts  and  that  the  exchange  would  not  open 
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till  Thursday  afternoon  and  would  close  again  Friday  and  Satur- 
day. Everyone  on  the  floor  applauded. 

The  most  agonizing  hours  of  the  panic  were  over,  though 
prices  fell  even  lower  with  continued  compulsory  selling.  On 
November  13  they  hit  bottom  for  the  year  of  1929.  American  Tel 
&  Tel  had  slid  from  304  to  197 14,  General  Electric  from  3961/4 
to  168i/£,  Montgomery  Ward  from  1377/8  to  4914,  and  Radio 
from   101   to  28. 

With  the  death  of  the  big  bull  market,  a  ghastly  toll  was  taken 
in  suicides  and  billions  lost.  At  the  end  of  October,  fifteen  billion 
dollars  had  gone  by  the  board  and  by  the  year's  end  the  figure 
had  risen  to  forty  billions.  Several  million  American  families  — 
one  out  of  every  twenty  was  in  the  market  —  who  had  lived  on 
easy  street  found  themselves  with  plenty  of  nothing. 

Prosperity  was  finished  and  stock-market  gambling  would  be 
suspect  in  the  public  mind  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  And 
never  again  would  they  play  for  big  pots  with  penny  antes. 


Chapter  VIII 
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HEN  Richard  Canfield  died  in  1914,  the  nineteenth- 
century  code  of  gambling  died  with  him.  Men  had  shot 
and  killed  each  other  across  gaming  tables  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  in  the  gold  fields  of  the  West,  but  it  took  the 
twentieth  century  to  make  gamblers  mobsters  and  to  par- 
lay the  man-to-man  duel  into  the  St.  Valentine's  Day 
Massacre.  In  1937  "racket"  was  denounced  by  Wilfred  J. 
Funk  as  one  of  the  ten  most  overworked  words  of  the 
time  —  which  it  still  is.  Overworked  or  not,  it  has  a  deadly 
ring,  though  its  most  violent  practitioner,  officially  branded 
by  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission  as  Public  Enemy  No.  1, 
also  used  it  as  a  term  of  opprobrium.  Scarface  Al  Capone, 
a  madman  when  playing  dice,  never  gambled  on  the  stock 
market.  "It's  a  racket,"  he  said. 

America  had  come  a  long  -way  since  George  Washington 
bought  the  first  lottery  ticket  for  the  first  "Federal  Lottery 
in  1793.  Gamblers  like  Jimmy  Hines  held  the  power  of 
appointing   judges    and    public    officials.    Through    Tom 
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Prendergast  gamblers  controlled  Kansas  City's  police  department. 
Men  like  Frank  Costello,  Lucky  Luciano,  "and  friends"  attended 
the  1932  Democratic  National  Convention  in  Chicago  in  style. 
Their  opponents  were  large  men  but  few  —  honorable  public 
servants  like  Herbert  Hoover  and  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia. 

The  operations  of  the  underworld  bore  a  chilling  likeness  to 
legitimate  national  and  international  procedures.  At  a  ten-day 
conference  in  1928,  in  Atlantic  City,  the  powers  of  darkness  held 
a  peace  parley.  They  agreed  that  they  were  first-class  chumps  to 
kill  each  other.  Instead  they  parceled  out  the  United  States  among 
the  Mafia  and  other  mobs  and  adopted  a  big-business  approach 
to  organized  racketeering. 

Even  race-track  touts,  who  originally  worked  largely  out  of 
their  pockets,  organized  and  turned  to  Capone  for  protection  at 
a  price. 

Parenthetically,  in  the  end  it  was  gambling  that  finished  Ca- 
pone. The  United  States  Government  had  no  shred  of  evidence 
to  hang  a  rap  on  him  for  income-tax  evasion  —  far  less  his  more 
lethal  crimes  —  till  he  himself  flaunted  ownership  of  the  Haw- 
thorne Smoke  Shop  gambling  joint  during  a  raid.  A  nosy  cop 
picked  up  a  little  black  book  in  which  were  recorded  the  receipts 
for  1924  and  1925.  Here  was  proof  of  undeclared  income  and  it 
sent  him  to  Alcatraz. 

The  new-style  mobsters's  names  were  as  quaint  as  any  that 
sounded  in  Sherwood  Forest  —  St.  Louis  Dutch,  Bugsy  Siegel, 
Loud  Mouth  Hymie,  Sonny  Boy  Quirk,  Lucky  Luciano,  Big 
Greeny  Greenberg  —  but  their  forest  was  a  concrete  jungle. 

Not  everything  changed.  When  the  law  at  last  caught  up  with 
Bugsy  Siegel  and  he  was  awaiting  trial,  he  spent  much  of  his 
time  whooping  it  up  in  Hollywood  hot  spots  precisely  the  way 
George  Devol  had  whooped  it  up  in  New  Orleans  hot  spots  in 
1862. 

The  propensity  to  gamble  was  never  stronger  than  from  1929 
to  the  end  of  World  War  II.  In  Philadelphia  the  wives  of  city 
officials  complained  that  take-home  pay  was  slim  after  the  book- 
makers got  their  share  and,  on  investigation,  it  was  found  that 
city-hall  phone  booths  were  clogged  with  would-be  bettors.  The 
building  was  accordingly  divested  of  public  phones. 
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Big-time  gambling  was  brutal  and  pernicious,  but  small-time 
gambling  went  placidly  ahead,  taking  on  zanier  and  zanier  forms. 
At  Harvard  a  pool  was  based  on  how  many  authors  the  professor 
of  comparative  literature  would  cite  in  a  lecture.  Nine  students 
in  Lowell  House  were  found  to  be  operating  a  roulette  wheel. 
Though  the  wheel  was  confiscated,  no  action  was  taken  against 
the  student-croupiers,  in  accordance  with  a  Harvard  tradition  of 
patience  and  lenience. 

In  times  of  emergency  American  ingenuity  rises  to  brilliant 
heights.  The  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Police  Department  barred 
all  females  from  gambling  houses,  so  one  bookie  piped  race  re- 
sults into  a  doughnut  shop  next  door  to  his  headquarters  and  the 
consumption  of  doughnuts  and  coffee  grew  brisk  while  ladies 
waited.  After  Minneapolis  gambling  joints  were  shut  down,  a 
sympathetic  and  profit-minded  cabdriver  invited  several  crap 
shooters  to  use  his  hack  as  a  dice  arena  and  even  set  up  a  small 
table  in  it.  Other  cabs  also  obliged  and  all  went  well  till  warm 
weather  led  to  open  windows  and  the  police  caught  on.  Rolling 
bones  clicked  no  longer  in  counterpoint  to  the  meters  of  Minne- 
apolis taxis  thereafter.  Foreign  lottery  tickets  were  mailed  illegally 
into  the  U.S.  —  the  post  office  seized  millions,  many  of  them 
counterfeit  —  one  cache  in  a  Bible  that  was  said  to  be  "hallowed 
but  also  hollowed." 

The  depression,  far  from  having  a  sobering  effect  on  gamblers, 
stimulated  them.  They  reasoned  that  it  was  better  to  dispense 
with  what  little  they  had  for  a  chance  of  hitting  the  jack  pot  than 
to  worry  along  with  less  than  enough.  Chicago's  mayor,  Big  Bill 
Thompson,  tried  to  apply  this  principle  on  a  large  scale:  he  pro- 
moted a  lottery  to  return  prosperity  to  his  town  and,  through  a 
medium,  invoked  the  spirit  of  Grover  Cleveland  to  back  up  the 
plan.  Unimpressed,  the  citizenry  thwarted  him.  However,  in  the 
depths  of  the  depression,  when  there  were  not  enough  jobs  to 
go  around,  Chicago  had  another  sort  of  lottery.  Job  seekers  were 
assigned  numbers.  If  a  man's  number  was  drawn  he  got  a  job. 

To  prop  up  sagging  movie  attendance  and  to  hold  out  golden 
dreams  to  the  depressed,  "Bank  Nights"  were  instituted.  The  real 
gold  went  to  their  inventor,  whose  royalties  on  the  idea  ran  into 
millions  a  year.  From  dishes  to  dollars,  the  prizes  made  even  Class 
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C  pictures  seem  like  bargains  and  a  stock  joke  was  that  "What's  on 
tonight?"  meant  not  what  movies  but  what  prizes. 

In  1935  a  brand-new  lunacy  erupted  in  Denver  and,  before 
it  had  run  its  course,  resulted  in  unexpected  pay  rolls  for  U.S. 
post  offices  all  across  the  country.  Mailboxes  began  bulging  with 
letters  beginning  "Scratch  out  the  top  name  and  send  a  dime," 
and  the  deluge  of  chain  letters  was  on.  The  principle  of  a  chain 
letter  was  that  each  recipient  made  a  number  (originally  six,  later 
ten)  of  copies  of  it  and  mailed  them  to  friends,  charging  them 
to  continue  the  process  under  dire  threats.  As  the  letters  fanned 
out  and  multiplied,  so  did  the  number  of  dimes,  quarters,  dollars, 
etc.,  enclosed  in  them  —  if  the  chain  were  not  broken,  which,  of 
course,  it  always  was. 

Before  chain  letters  ended,  the  dime  jumped  to  ten  dollars  and 
the  Sweet  Adeline  Club  and  the  Liquid  Assets  Club  promised 
"good  cheer"  and  urged  their  members  to  send  a  pint  of  whisky 
to  the  name  at  the  top  of  the  list.  In  a  letter  to  end  all  chain 
letters  Dr.  H.  E.  Coakly  asked  for  a  bail  of  hay  and  got  it,  while 
W.  D.  Gott  received  a  chain  letter  from  an  old  sweetheart  and 
ended  by  marrying  her. 

Chain  letters  died  before  a  legal  way  was  found  to  combat 
them,  but  the  law  was  a  trial  to  gamblers  on  other  fronts.  Massa- 
chusetts courts  upheld  a  statute  demanding  that  double  a  gam- 
bler's winnings  over  five  dollars  be  paid  to  the  state,  though 
the  law  had  been  enacted  in  1740  and  never  before  invoked.  The 
director  of  Buffalo's  Public  Welfare  claimed  Irish  Sweepstakes 
winnings  for  the  poor  and  the  winners  scuttled  across  the  border 
to  Canada  to  live.  However,  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  was 
kinder  and  classed  unsuccessful  horse  bets  and  losses  at  French 
casinos  as  deductible. 

As  gamblers  mobilized  to  hold  their  own,  they  were  not  with- 
out signs  of  honor.  A  resplendent  and  lucrative  benefit  was  held 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  four  of  their  number  who  had  gone  to 
jail  rather  than  squeal.  All  talent  was  donated. 

Betting  on  elections  is  as  old  as  elections,  and  the  1936  cam- 
paign between  Landon  and  Roosevelt  was  no  exception.  What 
was  exceptional  was  that  the  Literary  Digest,  on  the  strength  of 
its    pollsters    got    into    the    act,    pro-Landon,    with    such    avidity 
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that  many  Landon  supporters  were  emboldened  to  overbet  on>i; 
their  man.  Whafhappened  to  them  was  nothing  to  what  happened  | 
to  the  Literary  Digest,  which  died.  While  the  losers  were  paying 
off  bets  Sim  Hudson,  of  Burlington,  Colorado,  who  had  wonj 
$4000,  was  so  elated  he  invited  everyone  in  town  to  lunch.  Between 
eight  and  nine  thousand  showed  up  and  one  wag  said,  "Simi 
would  have  come  out  better  off  backing  Landon." 

With  hard  times  an  old  question  invariably  recurs:  why  not 
legalize  gambling  and  give  the  government  a  share  of  the  take, 
since  it  cannot  be  stopped  anyway?  Florida,  in  bad  shape  finan- 
cially, decided  to  make  hay  from  its  12,500  slot  machines  in  1935. 
During  the  next  two  years  they  rolled  up  more  than  $65,000,000 
and  the  state  raked  in  $1,000,000  annually.  Counterbalancing 
this  was  an  influx  of  gamblers  and  other  questionable  characters,  a 
sharp  rise  in  crime,  and  a  lot  of  hungry  school  children.  The'; 
young  were  spending  their  lunch  money  on  one-armed  bandits. 
Two  years  was  enough.  The  legislature  outlawed  gambling  in 
1937.  The  merchants  were  in  a  bad  spot  since  machines  in  shops 
had  lured  customers  who  now  turned  to  bolita,  an  illegal  numbers 
game.  The  police   failed  to  make  a  dent  in   the   bolita  racket. 

Horrified  at  the  findings  of  a  Gallop  poll  of  1938,  which  showed 
that  29  per  cent  of  the  adult  American  populace  had  gambled 
the  previous  year,  Dr.  Robert  W.  Searle,  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Federation  of  Churches,  spoke  to  members  of  the  New  York 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  against  legalizing  this  "deeper 
curse  than  drink."  Despite  dedicated  efforts  for  reform,  gambling 
was  not  to  be  downed,  even  officially.  Nellie  E.  Leffler,  a  woman 
mayor  of  El  Monte,  California,  licensed  rooms  for  draw  poker 
(though  it  was  illegal  to  play  it  at  home)  and  other  towns  followed 
suit.  The  premises  were  designed  to  be  eminently  respectable 
with  liquor  and  minors  barred  and  a  free  ladies's  day.  Stud  poker 
was  adjudged  too  naughty  to  be  legalized,  but  draw  got  under  the 
wire  as  a  game  of  skill. 

For  obvious  reasons  it  has  always  been  difficult  to  assemble 
accurate  statistics  on  professional  gamblers,  but  census  takers  ini 
1940  did  their  best.  In  at  least  one  area  —  Burlington,  New  Jer- 
sey, —  "numbers  writing"  was  listed  as  an  occupation. 

Though  America  was  not  at  war  in   1940,  certain  Americans 
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jhvere  already  deeply  involved  through  ancient  ties.  In  December 
jthe  police  rounded  up  thirty-seven  Chinese  devotees  of  chance 
ifrom  as  far  away  as  Lancaster  and  New  York  who  had  been  build- 
jing  up  a  "war  kitty"  for  China  in  a  Philadelphia  gambling  house. 

With  war  on  the  horizon  the  average  American  continued  to 
Igamble  with  or  without  altruistic  motives.  The  gambling  popula- 
tion climbed  to  54  per  cent  of  American  adults,  the  American 
'Institute  of  Public  Opinion  found,  the  commonest  categories 
'being  church  lotteries  (24  per  cent),  cards  or  dice  for  money  (24 
^per  cent),  slot  machines  (24  per  cent),  punchboards  (23  per  cent), 
elections  and  athletic  events  (21  per  cent),  numbers  (8  per  cent). 
iThese  percentages,  lower  than  they  would  have  been  if  the  Irish 
Sweepstakes  had  not  been  discontinued  on  account  of  the  war, 
Jin  no  way  reflected  the  actuals  sums  involved.  A  more  staggering 
Statistic  was  that  only  one  in  seven  who  gambled  admitted  coming 
lout  ahead. 

The  brass  of  the  armed  forces  in  World  War  I  had  perforce 
(adopted  a  moralistic  tone.  Houses  of  prostitution  and  houses  of 
'gambling  were  alike  off  limits.  The  M.P.s  would  get  you  if 
you  were  not  an  angel.  A  new  approach  was  apparent  immediately 
! after  the  bombs  fell  on  Pearl  Harbor  when  congressmen  offered 
lottery  bills  to  help  finance  the  war  effort.  Though  these  got  no- 
where, Colonel  Henry  B.  Barry,  of  the  Jersey  City  Quartermaster 
Depot,  described  750,000  pairs  of  dice  purchased  for  Americans 
in  uniform  (which  disquieted  some  noncombatants)  as  a  "comfort 
item."  Many  of  the  nearly  61,000,000  decks  of  cards  sold  in  1943 
were  bought  at  post  exchanges.  To  circumvent  sharps  of  all 
kinds  in  uniform,  professionals  gave  exhibitions  and  lectured  in 
various  army  camps  and  navv  bases  on  how  cheats  could  gamble 
and  take  all  your  money  on  pay  day.  Yank,  the  army  weekly,  used 
John  Scarne,  American  magician,  reputed  to  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing with  dice  or  cards  except  make  them  sing  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  in  its  efforts  to  weed  crooked  gambling  out 
of  the  army.  Of  the  $300,000,000  it  was  estimated  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  in  gambling  each  month,  $75,000,000  was  believed 
to  be  salted  away  by  dice  cheats  and  cardsharps  who  were  in  for 
the  duration. 

World  War  II  was  no  different  from  any  other  war  in  one  way. 
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Gamblers  included  nearly  everybody.  General  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower's popularity  with  the  G.I.s  zoomed  in  1943  when  one 
Simon  Davis  wrote  and  asked  him  the  odds  of  being  dealt  a  par- 
ticular poker  hand.  The  general  paused  in  his  main  occupation 
long  enough  to  write  back:  "Although  I'm  afraid  my  power 
of  gauging  percentages  in  filling  poker  hands  is  a  bit  overrated, 
I  do  like  to  figure  them  in  my  spare  time.  I  haven't  had  time 
to  go  too  deeply  into  the  exact  figures  of  your  chances  of  drawing 
three  kings  and  a  pair  of  jacks  —  but  I'd  say  they  are  about  1  in 
1,082,900  times.  Any  mathematician  will  prove  I'm  completely 
wrong,  but,  anyway,  don't  count  on  doing  it  in  a  pinch."  Said 
one  admiring  poker-playing  soldier  in  the  Fifth  Army  in  Italy, 
"I've  always  thought  a  lot  of  the  General,  but  now  he's  tops  on 
my  list  of  greats." 

In  1944  General  Eisenhower,  filled  with  a  buoyant  optimism 
shared  by  many  on  his  staff  —  British  as  well  as  American  — 
backed  with  a  five-pound  bet  his  belief  that  our  troops  would 
reach  the  German  border  by  Christmas.  "Well,"  he  later  told  the 
National  Press  Club  in  Washington,  "they  didn't,  and  I  lost  my 
5  pounds.  .  .  ." 

Amateur  gamblers  in  the  army  bet  anything  they  had  on  any- 
thing they  could.  One  sergeant  bet  another  sergeant  that  Roose- 
velt would  be  re-elected,  the  odds  four  hundred  foxholes  to  one 
hundred  foxholes,  the  loser  to  do  the  digging.  In  the  China-Bur- 
ma-India Theater  on  the  Burma  Road  a  horse-racing  game  was 
played  in  the  native  huts  the  G.I.s  used  as  clubs.  The  prizes  were 
whatever  the  Red  Cross  girls  had  baked  that  day,  maybe  a  pie, 
maybe  doughnuts. 

World  War  II  contributed  a  new  phrase  to  gambling  language, 
"Elk  River,"  meaning  three  tens  in  a  poker  hand.  Elk  River  is 
exactly  thirty  miles  from  St.  Paul,  a  geographic  fact  unknown 
to  most  of  the  soldiers  in  European  and  Pacific  theaters  who 
picked  up  the  phrase. 

American  soldiers  were  often  suckers,  but  not  always.  A  tall 
Kentuckian,  possessed  of  $3500,  won  shooting  craps,  stowed  it  in 
a  little  handbag  and  went  off  to  see  New  York  with  two  buddies. 
The  next  day  lie  reported  to  Colonel  Cassell  C.  Kingdon  that  they 
had  switched  bags  on  him  and  his  money  was  gone.  The  colonel 
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held  out  little  hope  of  retrieving  his  money  since  he  couldn't 
identify  it. 

"Oh  yes,  I  can,"  said  the  Kentuckian.  "I  punched  a  pin  through 
one  eye  of  the  man  on  each  bill  and  there  won't  be  another  batch 
of  money  like  it  in  the  country."  He  got  his  money  back. 

On  the  home  front  our  gallant  legislatures  gambled  in  their 
own  fashion.  State  Representative  Benjamin  Bubar,  Jr.,  of  Maine, 
found  himself  tied  for  Republican  nomination  and  pulled  the 
"nomination  card"  in  a  gambling  settlement.  Maryland's  Repub- 
lican J.  Glenn  Beal  picked  the  daily  double  for  a  lady  Democrat 
and  won  her  vote  forever  after. 

Many  race  tracks  contributed  to  the  war  effort.  Herbert  Bayard 
Swope,  as  head  of  the  New  York  State  Racing  Commission, 
pledged  $2,000,000  to  war  relief  organizations,  and  organized 
racing  was  proud  when  it  turned  over  $3,000,000.  The  first  dou- 
ble-header in  American  turf  history,  at  Little  Rockingham  Park 
in  New  Hampshire,  realized  $80,000  for  army  and  navy  relief 
funds,  and  a  Fourth-of-July  program  at  Arlington  Park  added 
$126,000.  The  fund  was  swelled  in  various  ways,  like  the  Bay 
Meadows  forty-day  meet,  and  extra  races  at  a  number  of  tracks. 

Even  such  good  works  failed  to  appease  New  York's  fighting 
mayor,  LaGuardia,  who  tackled  gamblers  in  his  regular  Sunday 
broadcasts,  "Talk  to  the  People,"  on  the  strength  of  a  letter  from 
"a  little  boy  named  George."  George's  trouble  was  that  Daddy  was 
squandering  money  George  saw  better  uses  for,  on  off-track  bet- 
ting. His  was  the  first  of  many  letters  and  lectures  against  "thiev- 
ing tinhorns."  Said  His  Honor  to  the  rookie  cop:  "Keep  away 
from  punks  and  tinhorns  and  keep  them  away  from  you.  Don't 
give  a  tinhorn  a  break.  If  you  see  him  on  your  beat,  sock  him  on 
the  jaw.  I'll  stand  back  of  you."  His  warnings  against  bribe-taking 
were  equally  blunt  and  effective  since  everybody  remembered 
the  $1,000,000  graft  paid  annually  to  the  plain-clothes  division 
of  the  Brooklyn  Police  Department  and  brought  to  light  by 
Special  Prosecutor  John  Harlan  Amen.  One  of  the  most  startling 
findings  was  the  differentiation  made  by  the  offenders  between 
the  "clean"  dollar  and  the  "dirty"  dollar.  The  cops  did  not  con- 
sider it  improper  to  take  money  from  men  who  broke  the  anti- 
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gambling  law  but  bribes  connected  with  moral  turpitude  were 
dirty. 

Nevada  took  a  sensationally  different  approach  to  the  evils 
inherent  in  gambling  when,  in  1931,  the  state  made  gambling 
legal.  Most  adult  Nevadans  were  less  than  a  lifetime  away  from 
Western  pioneer  days  when  people  rip-roodled  around  doing 
openly  what  people  in  older  communities  did  on  the  sly.  The 
professionals  welcomed  their  change  of  status  and  the  abolition 
of  graft  payments. 

Open  gambling  in  Nevada  during  the  1930s  was  not  excessive 
and  worked  well  under  a  legal  licensing  system.  The  wartime 
boom  of  the  1940s  translated  it  into  big  business  and  the  out-of- 
state  underworld  attempted  to  seize  control.  This  malignant 
growth  was  largely  extirpated' in  1945  when  the  state  legislature 
took  the  licensing  of  gambling  resorts  away  from  the  state  sheriffs 
and  county  boards  and  turned  it  over  to  the  State  Tax  Commis- 
sion. It  was  so  strong  that  when  a  crook  like  Bugsy  Siegel  tried 
to  take  over  in  Las  Vegas  it  could  cancel  licenses  and  hound  him 
and  his  henchmen  out  of  operation. 

Unfortunately  criminals  did  manage  to  rig  up  respectable 
fronts  and  Governor  Charles  H.  Russell  told  the  state  legislature 
emphatically  in  1955  that  members  of  Chicago,  Detroit,  Miami, 
and  St.  Louis  underworld  mobs,  and  of  New  York's  Murder,  Inc. 
had  moved  in  on  Nevada.  If  this  was  a  guess,  it  was  a  good  one. 
When  Costello  was  wounded  in  New  York  by  a  gunman,  he  went 
to  jail  rather  than  tell  a  grand  jury  what  a  slip  of  paper  found 
in  his  pocket  and  covered  with  cryptic  figures  meant.  Three 
weeks  sleuthing  in  Nevada  proved  to  two  of  the  district  attorney's 
aides  that  they  referred  to  the  swank  Tropicana  Hotel  Casino's 
take.  The  president  of  the  Tropicana  denied  that  Costello  had 
any  interest  in  the  $110,000,000  hotel.  However  Costello's  old- 
time  partner,  ex-convict  Dandy  Phil  Kastel,  had  supervised  its 
construction  and  been  a  stockholder.  When  the  Gaming  Control 
Board  held  up  the  license  because  of  his  record,  he  withdrew, 
supposedly  selling  his  shares.  After  the  Costello  arrest,  investi- 
gation revealed  that  Dandy  Phil  had  at  least  one  dummy  share- 
holder in  the  Tropicana,  Louis  J.  Lederer  a  Chicagoan  in  charge 
of  the  Tropicana's  gambling  casino.   Mr.   Lederer's  small,  neat 
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handwriting  appeared  on  the  slip  of  paper.  The  Gaming  Board 
booted  Mr.  Lederer  out  of  his  Nevada  activities. 

Legalized  gambling  paid  off  in  Nevada,  provided  almost  20  per 
cent  of  the  state's  income,  and  drew  customers  to  the  resorts. 
Columnist  Red  Smith  noted  with  awe:  "What  flabbergasts  the 
visitor,  and  would  even  daze  Phineas  T.  Barnum,  is  the  incredible 
abundance  of  suckers,  the  limitless,  inexhaustible  flow  of  raw 
material  that  pours  through  Nevada's  gigantic  cream  separators 
twenty-four  hours  a  day."  Nevadans  liked  it  that  way  and  had  no 
intention  of  relinquishing  the  cream,  but  were  sobered  by  the 
fact  that  the  suicide  rate  in  their  state  was  twice  the  national  aver- 
age, that  broke  out-of-staters  who  did  not  kill  themselves  fre- 
quently went  on  relief  and  petty  crime  was  on  the  increase. 

For  the  most  part  such  sordid  facts  were  invisible.  The  gambler 
lived  a  pampered  life,  as  long  as  his  money  lasted  .  .  .  food  and 
drink  were  brought  to  him  to  the  tables,  a  barber  was  on  hand  in 
the  casino  to  keep  him  looking  his  best.  In  1955,  Jack  Entratter, 
manager  of  the  Sands  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas,  received  a  forlorn  call 
from  a  guest  who  was  too  ill  to  come  down  to  gamble  at  the 
tables.  "We'll  send  a  table  and  a  dealer  to  your  room,"  Entratter 
replied  soothingly.  Room  service  was  up  to  anything  in  Nevada. 

Anybody  on  his  feet  could  gamble  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
though  he  might  have  to  stand  in  line  to  get  to  a  table.  Slot  ma- 
chines were  in  airports,  candy  stores,  coffee  shops,  drugstores,  and 
wherever  people  went.  Hotel  bellhops  directed  visitors  to  the  bar 
with  "Ten  slot  machines  ahead,  two  dice  tables  to  the  right,  and 
one  blackjack  table  to  the  left." 

The  never-never  extravagances  of  Las  Vegas  rivaled  Monte 
Carlo  in  1957  when  a  mob  met  in  Apalachin,  New  York,  and  got 
the  order:  Clear  out  of  narcotics  —  it's  too  risky  and  the  penalties 
are  too  severe.  Concentrate  on  gambling.  The  leaders  of  the  mob 
then  coolly  planned  to  take  control  of  the  state  of  Nevada.  This 
breath-takingly  brazen  scheme  fell  apart  when  the  Department 
of  Justice  succeeded  in  sending  the  key  men  to  jail  under  stiff 
sentences  for  refusing  to  talk. 

The  result  was  a  standoff  between  the  massive  forces  of  organ- 
ized crime  and  the  latent  forces  of  reform.  Prosperity  was  mak- 
ing money  plentiful.  Gangsters  and  mobsters  were  in  control  of 
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professional  gambling,  though  their  behavior  was  less  flamboyant 
than  in  the  wild  days  when  illegal  liquor  was  great  big  business, 
and  everything  else  merely  contributory.  Legalizing  of  off-track 
betting  was  being  argued  with  vehemence  in  various  states.  Gin 
rummy,  as  a  private  game,  was  on  the  wane  and  one  no  longer 
saw  intent  couples  dealing  across  night-club  tables,  oblivious  to 
their  surroundings.  Poker  went  on  as  usual.  Churches  were  still 
debating  the  virtue  of  raising  money  with  bingo  games.  National 
elections  were  three  years  off. 

Everything  was  normal,  with  Las  Vegas  a  gaudy  and  isolated 
experiment  in  legally  removing  excess  profits  from  citizens'  pock- 
ets —  and  on  occasion  stuffing  them.  One  great,  overriding  gam- 
ble dimmed  the  simpler  glitter  of  losing  and  winning  money  at 
games. 

The  world  was  gambling  on  survival  in  the  atomic  age.  The 
big  bet  was  on  whether  survival  would  come  up  —  or  the  end 
of  the  world. 

Whichever  was  ahead,  America  prepared  to  meet  in  her  own 
wry  way.  A  sign,  scotched-taped  to  a  one-armed  bandit  in  the 
Midwest,  read:  "IN  CASE  OF  AN  AIR  RAID,  STAND  NEXT 
TO  THIS  MACHINE.  NO  ONE  HAS  HIT  IT  YET." 


A  NOTE  ABOUT  SOURCES 


Most  of  the  material  on  which  this  book  is  based  is  available  to 
everyone.  I  have  made  no  effort  to  surprise  or  shock  the  reader, 
to  search  out  the  quirks  and  quiddities  of  the  gambling  world 
for  the  sake  of  originality  or  to  sound  obscure  alarms.  The  effort, 
rather,  has  been  to  give  perspective  to  two  major  facets  of  our 
national  characters,  gambling  and  reform,  and  to  follow  up  both 
gleefully  and  morally  the  waves  of  speculation  and  the  waves  of 
scandalized  reaction.  Sorting  as  much  truth  from  legend  as  one 
may  do  in  a  field  where  the  truth  is  not  always  deeply  respected, 
I  have  tried  to  evaluate  the  hundreds  of  sources  I  have  used  in 
the  book.  Here  is  a  short  list  of  the  most  rewarding  published 
works  that  came  to  hand,  through  my  own  dealing  in  secondhand 
books,  through  publishers  and  libraries,  and  from  private  shelves. 
For  omissions  I  apologize.  Ten  years  of  reading  has  made  the  list 
too  long.  To  all  the  men  who  have  written  one  way  or  another 
on  this  subject  I  offer  thanks  both  for  information  I  needed  to 
write  this  book  and  for  the  pleasure  they  have  given  me. 
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Dartmouth  College  —  22 

Dauphin,  M.  A.  — 302,  308 

Davis,  Jack  "The  Professor"—  122-123 

Davis,  John  —  195 

Davis,  Simon  —  450 

Davis,  William  —  427 

Davis,  William  "Dink"  — 328 

Dawson,  Alaska  —  134-135 

Deadwood,  South  Dakota —  114,  116, 

124,  126,  155,  156,  168 
Death  Valley,  California — 115 
Delahunty,  John  —  327,  332  et  seq. 
Delaware  — 288,  297 
Democrat,  The —  216 
Dempsey,  Jack  —  424-425 
Denver,  Colorado  —  116,  129  et  seq.,  160, 

164,  447 
Depew,  Chauncey  M.  —  381 
Detroit,  Michigan  —  395,  421,  429,  452 
Devery,  Big  Bill  — 314 
Devol,   George  —  67   et   seq.,   79,   Sec.    1; 
Chs.  XII  &  XIV,  110,  209,  249,  445 

Diamond,  Jack  "Legs" —  431-432 

Diary  of  a  Forty-Niner,  The  —  P.  119 

Diaz,  Porfirio  —  338 

Dice  — Sec.  5;  Ch.  V 

District  of  Columbia  — 41,  254,  382 

Dix,  John  Adams  —  256 

Doctor  and  the  Devil,  The  —  342 

Dodge  City,  Kansas  —  146-147,  153,  154 

Dougherty,  Andrew  —  256 

Dougherty.  Comm.   (N.  Y.)  —403 

Dougherty,  John  —  137 

Drake,  F.  M.  — 363 

Drake,  John  —  363-364,  370 

Drinker,  Justice  —  94 

Dry  Diggings,  California —  114 

Duff,  David  — 322,  333 

Duffield,  Alice  Ivers  —  166-168 

Duffield,  Frank— 167 

Dumont,  Eleanore  —  Sec.  2,  Ch.  IX 

Dunlap  — 79 

Dutch  Charlie— 101 

Dutch  Jake  —  98 

Dwyer,  Mike  &  Phil  —  312-313,  316 

Eagle  City,  Idaho—  114 
Early,  Jubal  A.  — 301-302 
Earp,  Wyatt— 137,  147,  154 
Edwards,  Big  Billy  — 364 
Ehret,  Louis  —  311 
Eisenhower,  D.  D.  —  450 


Eldridge,  Mr.  — 238-239 
Ellsworth,  Kansas  —  146,  147 
Ellwood,  Ike  —  364 
El  Monte,  California  —  448 
El  Paso,  Texas —  164 
Embury,  Philip —  18 
Emery,  Sam  —  336 
Entratter,  Jack  —  453 
Erie  Canal —  210-212,  214 
Erie  Railroad  —  355 
Erving,  John  L. — 342  et  seq. 
Evarts,  William  E.  — 92 
Exposure  of  the  Arts  &  Miseries  of 
Gambling —  87 

Fair,  James  G.  —  315 

Fallon,  Lawrence  —  427 

Faro  —  52 

Farrell,  Frank  —  313-314,  333,  349 

Fay,  Larry  —  431 

Ferguson,  John  —  119 

Field,  Cyrus  W.  —  352 

Field,  Marshall  — 364 

Fillmore,  Millard  —  256 

Fisher,  Big  Xose  Kate- —  164 

Fisk,  Jim  —  283,  286,  352,  355  et  seq. 

"Five  Aces"  Swindle  —  77-78 

Flagler,  Henry  Morrison  —  410  et  seq. 

Flannery,  Harry  P.  —  390 

Fleischmann,  Julius  —  311 

Flinn,  John  J.  — 218 

Flood,  James  C.  —  315 

Florida  — 383,  387,  448 

Flower,  Roswell  P.  — 345 

Folk,  Joseph  W.  —  382 

Fools  of  Fortune —  103 

Ford,  Bob  —  167 

Forrester,  "Oat"  — 211-212 

Forrest,  Xathan  Bedford  —  263 

Fort  Benton,  Montana — 175 

Forty  Years  as  a  Gambler  on  the 

Mississippi  —  96 
Frankfort,  Kentucky  —  264 
Franklin,  Benjamin  —  18,  23,  35,  73 
Franklin,  Pennsylvania  —  396 
Frasch,  Herman  —  364 
Freer,  Charles  A.  —  330 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia  —  16,  246-247 
Freeman,  John  —  398 
French  Jose  —  238 
French  Lick,  Indiana  —  393-394 
French  Quarter,  The  —  193 
Frick,  Henry  C.  —  330,  364 
Frink,  John  B.  — 227-228,  235 
Funk,  Wilfred  J.  — 444 
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Gadsen,  Thomas—  187-188 

Gallatin,  Albert  — 49 

Gambler's  Balance  Sheet,  The  —  253 

Gambler's  Mirror,  The  —  88 

Gambling  Unmasked  —  88 

Gamester,  The  —  37 

Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  —  18 

Gardner,  Charles  W.  —  342  et  seq. 

Gary,  Elbert  H.  — 364 

Gates,  Bet-A-Million  —  127,  312,  324-325, 

363-365,  371,  423 
Gebhard,  Freddie  —  325 
George,  Henry  —  328 
Georgia—  16,  40,  131,  185,  249,  382 
Geronimo  —  410 
Gibson,  William  DeWitt  —  128 
Gillette,  Governor   (California)  —  383 
Gillet,  Mr.  — 92 
Gipp,  George  —  434 
Girard,  Stephen  —  41 
Glass,  Carter  —  437 
Glassford,  Timothy —  211-212 
Gloucester  City,  New  Jersey  —  312 
Glover,  William  —  321 
Goddard,  Norton  —  380 
Goff,  John  W.  —  331,  345  et  seq.,  406 
Goldfield.  Nevada— 118 
Gold  Hill  —  128 
Gold  Hill  News,  The  —  126 
Gold  Run,  California—  142 
Gordon,  Waxey  —  431 
Gorham,  Gray  — 317 
Gott,  W.  D.  — 447 
Gould,  George  —  381 
Gould,  Jay  —  351  et  seq. 
Gouverneur,  Samuel  L.  —  223 
Grampin—  193-194 
Grannan,  Riley —  149-150 
Grant,  Ulysses  S.  —  266,  288,  352  et  seq. 
Grass  Valley,  California  —  142 
Greeley,  Horace  —  91  et  seq.,  116,  163, 

356,  365 
Greenberg,  Big  Greeny  —  445 
Green,  Jonathan  F.  —  Sec.  1,  Ch.  XIII, 

207,  232,  235-236,  238,  239 
Green,  Jonathan  L.  —  62 
Greene,  Silas— 185-186 
Gregory  Gulch,  Colorado —  163 
Greyhound  —  45 
Griggs,  William  —  33 
Groehl,  Frederick  J.  —  407 
Guion,  Peter  — 28 

Hagerman,  Herbert  J.  —  388 


Haines,  John  C  — 217 

Hall,  Joe— 182 

Hall,  Joe  — 236-237 

Halper,  Irving  —  431 

Halsey,  Schuyler  —  233-234 

Hamilton,  Alexander  —  39 

Hamar,  Mr.  —  238-239 

Handy,  Isaac  W.  K.  —  248 

Harding,  Warren  G.  — 434,  435 

Harlem,  Railroad  —  283 

Harrigan,  Chief  Detective  —  84 

Harrison,  Benjamin  —  307,  385 

Harrison,  Charley — 130-131 

Harrison,  Charlie — 154-155 

Harrison,  "Jack"  —  238 

Hartsville,  Tennessee  —  45 

Harvard  University —  15,  23,  289,  290, 

366-367,  446 
Havana,  Cuba  —  338 
Hawes,  Harry  —  382 
Hayes,  Rutherford  B.  — 294 
Hays,  Kansas —  146 
Hearst,  William  Randolph  —  386 
Heenan,  John  C  — 211,  277 
Helena,  Arkansas  —  68 
Helena,  Montana  —  125,  126 
Helper,  Hinton  Rowan  —  117 
Heney,  Francis  J.  —  389 
Heme,  Patrick  — 231-235 
Hewson,  Mrs.  Mary  —  35 
Hickock,  Wild  Bill— 156-157,  158 
"Hickory  Cornhill"   (by  Tucker,  George, 

&  Rootes,  E.  W.)  —  35-36 
Higgins,  Frank  W.  —  337 
Hill,  George  —  286 
Hill,  Harry  —  292-293 
Hillman,  Sherlock  — 239 
Hill,  Percival  S.  — 311 
Hines,  James  J.  — 428,  431,  432,  444 
Hinton,  Harold  —  363 
Hoard,  James  —  62 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey  —  224 
Holdon,  Judge  —  379 
Holliday,  Doc— 164 
Hollywood,  California  — 391,  445 
Hone,  Phillip  — 220,  223-224,  225 
Hood,  Gen.  John  Bell  —  249 
Hoover,  Herbert  — 428,  435,  438-439,  445 
Horowitz,  Harry  —  397  et  seq. 
Horse  Racing  —  Sec.  4;  Ch.  II 
Hostetter,  Freddie  —  311 
Hot  Springs,  Arkansas  —  394,  410 
House,  "Dutch"  — 214 
Housman,  Arthur  A.  —  334 
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Houston,  Texas  —  250-252 
Howard  &  Simmons,  Messrs.  —  300 
Howard,  Anne  T.  —  302 
Howard,  Charles  —  434 
Howard,  Charles  —  300-302 
Huckert,  George —  168 
Hudson,  Sim  —  448 
Hues,  Adam  —  55 
Hughes,  Charles  Evans  —  386 
Hull,  Cordell  —  363 
Hunt  &  Co.  —  417  et  seq. 
Hunter,  John  R.  —  283 
Hurlburt,  Stephen  A  —  99 
Huron  Indians — 11 
Hyde  Park,  New  York  —  223 
Hyer,  Tom  —  239,  273 
Hylan,  John  F.  — 434 

Idaho— 114,  173 

Illinois  — 387,  392-393 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  —  215 

Impending  Crisis,  The —  117 

Independence,  Kansas — 131 

Indiana  — 205,  393 

In  Hay ti  — $68 

Insull,  Samuel  —  435 

Iowa  —  363 

Ireland  — 271 

Iroquois  Indians  —  8,  9 

Irwin,  Will  — 392 

Ivers,  Alice — 166-168 

Jackson,  Andrew  —  37,  45,  179-180,  260 

Jackson,  Ike  —  137 

Jackson,  Tennessee  —  56 

Jackson,  Thomas  —  224 

Jacobs,  Joseph  — 332-335 

James  I  —  20 

James  family  —  231 

James,  Frank — 138 

James,  Jesse  —  167 

Jauffret,  Albert  —  421 

Jazz  —  203 

Jefferson,  Thomas  —  31,  39 

Jeroloman,  Jim  —  261 

Jerome,  Leonard  W.  —  283 

Jerome,  William   Travers  —  315,   331   et 

seq.,  349,  398,  417 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey  —  429,  449 
Jessup,  Morris  K.  —  381 
Johnson,  Andrew  —  290 
Johnson,  Ban  —  423 
Johnson,  Davey  — 311,  332 
Johnson,  Hiram  W.  —  389-390 


Johnson,  William  R.  —  259-261 

Johnston,  Albert  Sydney  —  249 

Johnstown,  Pennsylvania  —  410 

Jones,  Allen  —  198-201 

Jones,  Canada  Bill  — 73,  82,  100-103,  110 

Jones,  John  Percival  —  315 

Jones,  L.  Wm.  —  248 

Jones  Trail  —  146 

Juarez,  Mexico  —  383 

Julesburg,  Colorado —  100 

Kansas  — 131,  143,  145 

Kansas  City—  101,  137,  267,  445,  446 

Kastel,  Philip  — 431,  452 

Katchler,  Leo  — 429 

Kearney,  Edward  —  295 

Keene,  James  R.  —  365,  386 

Keimer,  Samuel  —  21 

Kelly,  "Honest"  John  —  291-292, 

295,  422 
Kendall,  Robert  —  320 
Kenna,  Michael  "Hinky  Dink"  —  270 
Kennedy,  Big  Bill  — 313 
Kennedy,  Big  Jim  —  337 
Kennedy,  Joseph  P.  —  413 
Kennedy,  Police  Supt.   (N.  Y.  C.)  — 293 
Kentucky  — 37,  44,  45,  48,   51,  73,   102- 

103,    181,  225,  263,   383-384,   386,   387 
Kern,  Jerome  —  368 
Kidder,  Gilbert  &  Dean  — 27 
Killingworth,  Connecticut  —  224 
Kingdon,  Cassell  C.  —  450 
Kinney,  Francis  —  311 
Kirby-Smith  —  263 
Kissane,  Mr.  —  209 
Kitchen,  Karl  K.  — 411 
Kitty  the  Schemer—  164,  409 
Knickerbocker,  Rev.  W.  H.  — 149-150 
Knoedler,  Roland  —  330,  338 
Know-Nothings  —  91 
Knoxville,  Tennessee  —  46 

La  Bouchere,  Henry — 183 

Ladd,  "Dr."  — 219 

Ladies'  Home  Journal  —  440 

Lafayette  —  73 

LaGuardia,  Fiorello  H.  — 445,  451 

Lake  City,  Colorado  —  167 

LaMarre,  Blanche— 134-135 

Lambert,  John  —  363,  364 

Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  —  29,  449 

Landon,  Alfred —  447-448 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada  —  6,  160,  452  et  seq. 

Law,  George  —  223 
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Lawson,  John  —  10 
Leach  &  Fosdick,  Messrs.  —  41 
Leadville,  Colorado—  119,  126,  132 
Leatlers,  Capt.  Thomas  P. —  106  et  seq. 
Lederer,  Louis  J.  —  452-453 
Lee,  Richard— 148-149 
Lee,  Robert  E.  —  253 
Leffler,  Nellie  E.  —  448 
Legget,  Gabriel  —  42 
Leiter,  Joe  —  364 
Leiter,  Levi  S.  —  364 
Levens,  Jimmy  —  322 
Levy,  Aaron  J.  —  428 
Levy,  Jim —  154-155 
Lewis,  "Bolly"  —  210 
Lewisohn,  Jesse — 311,  334  et  seq. 
Lewis,  Whitey  —  404  et  seq. 
Lexington,  Ky.  —  37,  263-264,  265,  411 
Lexow,  Clarence  —  345 
Lexow  Committee  — 326-327,  331, 
345  et  seq. 

Light  Shining  Out  of  Darkness  —  254 

Lincoln,  Abraham  —  47,  217,  255,  256 

Literary  Digest,  The  —  380,  447-448 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas  —  410 

Liverpool,  England  —  221 

Livingston  family  —  231 

Lobster  Jack  —  124 

Loft,  George  —  412 

London,  England  —  107,  110,  222,  277 

London  Evening  Standard  —  256 

Long  Branch,  New  Jersey  —  266, 
286,  411 

Long,  Huey  —  434 

Lorillard,  Pierre,  Jr.  — 310,  377 

Los  Angeles,  California —  149,  165, 
383,  391 

Los  Angeles  Express  —  383 

Loskiel,  George  Henry  —  9 

Lotteries  —  Sec.  1;  Ch.  IV,  40-41, 
Sec.  4;  Ch.  IV 

Loud  Mouth  Hymie  —  445 

Louisiana  —  54,  72,   84,  91,   193  et  seq. 
238,  299,  382,  383,  415,  434 

Louisiana  Lottery  Company  —  Sec.  4; 
Ch.  IV 

Louisiana  Weekly,  The  —  226 

Louis  Philippe—  192,  415 

Louisville,  Kentucky  —  38,  47,  50,  85, 
104,  207,  256 

Loving,  Frank —  154 

Low,  Seth  — 328,  331,  349 

Luce,  Clarence  —  328 

Luciano,  "Lucky"  — 429,  431,  445 


Lucket,  Tom—  120-121 
Ludlum,  Lou  — 332 

McAdoo,  Pol.  Comm.  —  381 

McAlony,  Padie —  140 

Macauley,  Thomas  B. —  15 

McCabe,  Bill  —  159 

McCall,  Crooked  Nose  — 156 

McCann,  Tom  — 275 

McCarron,  Patrick  H.  —  312 

McCarthy,  P.  H.  —  390 

McClane,  Jere  —  390 

McClave,  John  —  346 

McClure,  A.  K.  —  303-305 

McConnell,  Mr.  —  305 

McCormick,  James  —  211-212 

McDonald,  Michael  Cassius  —  219,  270 

McDonald,  Pat  —  323 

MacFarlane,  Mr. —  174 

McGrath,  Henry  Price— 197-198, 

263-266 
McGraw,  Bill  — 214 

McGraw,  John  J.  —  423 

McHarney,  Mr. —  174 

McKay,  Richard  C.  —  222 

McKinley,  William  —  364,  396 

McManus,  George  —  425  et  seq. 

McMaster,  John  Bach  —  39 

Madame  Mustache  —  Sec.  2,  Ch.  IX 

Madden,  Owney  —  431 

Madison,  James  —  39 

Madison,  Illinois  —  379 

Magruder,  John  Bankhead  —  250 

Mahan,  John  — 430 

Mahoney,  James  A.  —  347 

Maine  —  451 

Maltby,  L.  U.  —  320 

Marcelle,  Mme.  —  390 

Marcy,  William  Learned  —  183 

Marietta,  Ohio  — 96,  205 

Marigny,  Bernard  de —  192 

Marlow,  Frankie  —  431 

Marshall,  Humphrey — 182 

Marshall,  James  — 406,  407 

Marshall,  Mr.  — 181 

Marshall,  Thomas  R.  —  393 

Martin,  Cole  — 214-215 

Martin,  Genevieve  Wren  —  320-321 

Maryland  — 297,  382,  383,  387,  413,  451 

Masons  —  76,  90 

Massachusetts  —  14,  22,  23,  24,  26,  41, 
387,  447 

Masters,  Ann  —  Sec.  2,  Ch.  VII 

Masterson,  Bat  — 137,  156 
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Matler,  Cotton  —  14 

Mead,  Tom  — 210 

Medill,  Joseph  — 218 

Meehan,  Jimmy  —  425 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  —  382 

Memphis,  Tennessee  —  47,  55  et  seq., 

108,  207,  410,  416 
Mexico  —  187 
Mexico  City  —  80,  338 
Miami,  Fla  —  270,  452 
Michigan  —  205 
Miles  City  Weekly  Press  —  114 
Mills,  Robert— 181 
Mineral  City,  Colorado —  132 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  —  446 
Mississippi  —  44,  72 
Missouri  —  382 

Missouri-Pacific  Railroad  —  84 
Mitchell,  Caleb  W.  — 325-326 
Mitchell,  Charles  E.  — 439 
Mitchell,  David  P.— 166 
Mizner,  Addison  —  140 
Mizner,  Wilson  — 133,  135 
Mobile,  Alabama  — 67,  100,  184-187,  200 
Monmouth  Park  Club  House  — 266 
Montana  — 114,  173,  383 
Monte  Carlo  —  421 
Montezuma —  10 
Moody,  Dwight  L.  —  294,  326 
Moore,  Orlando  —  237 
Moran,  Jim  — 120-121 
Moran,  Eugene  —  430 
Morgan,  John  Hunt  —  263 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia  —  337 
Morrissey,  "Old  Smoke"  — 211,  237,  265, 

Sec.  4,  Ch.  Ill,  323 
Morris,  John  —  52-53,  83,  88 
Morris,  John  A.  —  305-308 
Morris,  Robert  —  40 
Morse,  Jed  —  117 
Mosby,  John  Singleton  —  263 
Moses,  Ed  — 127 
Mountain  Democrat,  The  —  120 
Mountfort,  Judge  —  227,  238 
Murder,  Inc.  — 421,  452 
Murray,  James  D.  C.  —  428 
Murrell,  John  A.  — 55  et  seq.,  195-196 
My  Native  Land  (by  Cox,  James)  —  12 

Napoleon,  Arkansas  —  68 
Narragansett  Indians  —  9 
Nashville,  Tenn.  —  52,  63,  70,  179,  256 
Natchez,  Mississippi  —  47-48,  55  et  seq., 
108,  207 


Natchez,  The  —  Ch.  XV 

Natchez  Trail  —  48 

Navajo  Indians  —  Sec.  2,  Ch.  IV 

Neugass,  Mr.  —  306 

Nevada— 173,  174,  286,  315,  452  et  seq. 

Nevada  City,  California  —  142,  170-173 

Newark,  New  Jersey  —  427 

New  Bedford,  Massachusetts  —  319,  339 

New  Delta,  The  —  306 

New  Hampshire  — 41,  387,  451 

New  Hampshire  Patriot — 180 

New  Haven,  Connecticut  —  92 

New  Jersey  —  17 

New  Mexico— 137,  165-166,  388 

New  Orleans  — 30,  37,  48,  52,  54,  55  et 

seq.,  67,  73,  78,  82,  83-84,  85,  90,  96, 

98-99,  104,  105  et  seq.,  159,  Sec.  3,  Ch. 

Ill,   207,   231-232,   238,   249-250,   262,- 

263,  264,  270,  299,  et  seq.,   381,   382, 

434  et  seq.,  445 
New  Orleans,  College  of —  194 
New  Orleans  Daily  Express  —  305 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  —  300 
New  Orleans  Times  Democrat  —  304 
Newport,  Rhode  Island  —  327 
New  Rochelle,  New  York  —  28 
Newton,  Kansas  —  146 
New  York  A  merican  —  403 
New  York  Central  Railroad  —  283 
New  York  City  — 17,  18,  23,  33,  37,  39- 

40,   78,   80,   91   et   seq.,   107,   159,    160, 

167,  172,  179,  182,  215,  Sec.  3,  Chs.  VI 

&  VII,  254,  256,  258  et  seq.,  264-267, 

271   et  seq.,  297,  310  et  seq.,  396,  Sec. 

5,  Ch.  Ill,  Sec.  5,  Ch.  VI,  434  et  seq.. 

449 
New  York  Gazette  —  33 
New  York  Herald  —  49,  279,  296, 

347,  364 
New  York  Journal  —  28 
New  York  Mail  and  Express  —  346 
New  York  Nation  —  296 
New  York,  State  of— 18,  21,  23,  37,  49- 

50,   266-267,   284-285,   297-298,   384  et 

seq. 
New  York  Sun  —  282,  401 
New  York  Telegraph  —  375 
New  York  Times  —  296,  330,  347-348, 

358,  407 
New  York  Tribune  —  91  et  seq.,  231, 

237,  238 
New  York  World  —  400,  411 
Nicaragua  —  196 
Nicolls,  Colonel— 17.  18 
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Nicholls,  Francis  T.  —  301,  304,  306-307 
Nicholson,  John  —  40 
Nicholson,  Samuel  —  40 
Nick  the  Greek  —  5,  420 
Nome,  Alaska  —  134,  135 
Normile,  Gene  —  425 
North  Carolina  —  73,  99,  259,  297 
North  Carolina,  University  of  —  22 
North,  John  —  60  et  seq. 
Northport,  New  York  —  403 
Northrup,  John  B.  — 324 
Northwestern  University  —  417 
Nott,  Charles  C.  —  428 

Oaks,  Dan  — 214 
Oberlin,  Sheriff  —  395-396 
O'Connor,  John  —  83 
Ohio  — 37,  44,96,  205,387 
Oil  City,  Pennsylvania  —  396 
Oklahoma  — 143,  383 
Old  Dinah's  Policy  Dream  Book —  226 
Older,  Fremont  —  389 
Old  Homestead,  The  —  310 
Old  Man  River—  175 
Old  Tascoso,  Texas  —  138 
O'Leary,  Big  Jim  —  270 
O'Leary,  Mrs.  —  417 
Oiler,  Pierre  —  384 
Olson,  Kenneth  —  417 
Omaha,  Nebraska  —  101 
O'Neil,  Jack  — 130 
Opdyke,  George  —  256 
Ore  City,  Colorado  —  119 
Osage  Indians—  131,  143 
Osgood,  Franklin  —  310 
Osgood,  George  —  310 
"Our  Obligations  to  the  Fathers  of 
New  England"  — 319 

Packard,  Governor   (Louisiana)  —  301 

Paiute  Indians —  142 

Palm  Beach,  Florida  —  409  et  seq. 

Palm  Beach  Post  —  413 

Palm  Beach  Times  —  413 

Palmer,  John  Williamson  —  128 

Panama  — 196,  210 

Pari-Mutuel  Betting  —  384  et  seq. 

Paris,  France— 107,  110,  338 

Paris,  Kentucky  —  264 

Parkhurst,  Dr.  Charles  Henry  —  Sec.  4, 

Ch.  VII 
Parsons,  Reuben  —  228,  232,  235-236, 

238,  239 
Passing  Show  of  1915,  The  —  369 


Patrick,  Gilbert  W.  —  261 

Patrick,  Mr. —  262 

Patterson,  Mr.  —  274 

Patterson,  Nan  —  267 

Paul,  Sam  — 403 

Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island  —  320 

Peabody,  Endicott  —  127 

Pell,  Archie  — 334 

Pendleton,  Edward—  181-182 

Pendleton,  Jacqueline —  181-182 

Pendleton,  Joseph  —  25 

Pennsylvania  — 37,  40,  41,  254,  287,  288, 

297,  380 
Pennsylvania,  University  of — 18 
Pennypacker,  S.  W.  —  380 
Perritt,  Henry—  197-198,  264 
Perry,  Harry  —  379 
Perry,  Marsden  J.  —  329 
Peters,  John  —  Sec.  2,  Ch.  VII 
Phelan,  James  D.  — 389 
Philadelphia  — 21,   23,   34-35,   37,   39-40, 
107,   160,   180,   182,  275,   304-305,  328, 
359,  429,  445,  449 
Philadelphia  North  American  —  380 
Philadelphia  Times  —  303-304 
Phillips,  Mr.  — 83 
Pierce,  Franklin  —  180,  256 
Pierres,  Jean  —  160 

Pierre,  Francois  X.  de  Charlevoix —  11 
Pinkerton,  Allan  —  102 
Pinkerton,  William  A.  — 402 
Piper,  Police  Comm.  —  332 
Pitorf,  Valentine  —  120-121 
Pittsburgh  — 46,  311,  395 
Pittsburgh  Gazette  —  38 
Placerville,  California  —  114,  120 
Piatt,  Thomas  C  — 344-345 
Plitt,  Charles  B.,  Jr.  — 407 
Plummer  Trail  —  146 
Plunkett,  George  Washington  —  348 
Poker  — Ch.  X 
Poole,  Bill  — 273 
Poore,  Perley  —  182 
Porter  County,  Indiana  —  393 
Porter,  Horace  —  353  et  seq. 
Porter,  Jimmie —  102 
Porter,  Peter  Buell  —  49 
Prendergast,  Tom  —  445 
Preston,  William  C.  —  75-76 
Price,  Sterling —  131 
Prince,  L.  Bradford— 137 
Pringle,  Motte  A.  —  189 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  —  319-320, 
321,  332,  338 
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Puerto  Cortes,  Honduras  —  308 
Pullman  Company  —  392 
Purdy,  Sam  —  260 

Quest,  Aleck  —  366 

Quincy,  Josiah  —  319 

Quinn,  John  Philip  — 65,  103,  196,  210, 

211,  212,  214,  219,  265,  299,  340,  395, 

396,  416 
Quirk,  Sonny  Boy  —  445 


Routes,  E.  W.  —  35 

Ruef,  Abe  —  389-390 

Ruining  Consequences  of  Gambling  — 

253 
Russell,  Charles  H.  — 452 
Russell,  John  — 26 
Russell,  Lillian  — 311,  325 
Russell,  William  Green  —  129 
Ryan,  Jack— 138 
Rynas,  Mr. —  261 


Randolph,  John  —  260 

Ray,  Joe  —  417 

Raymond,  Nathan  —  425 

Raskob,  John  J.  —  437,  440 

Reading,  Pennsylvania — 103 

Recard,  C.  W.  —  396 

Red  Jacket  —  73 

Reed,  Charles  —  323 

Reich,  Jacob  A.  —  43 

Reno,  Nevada— 128 

Replogle,  J.  Leonard  —  412 

Report  on  Gambling  in  New  York  —  233 

Republican  Chronicle,  The  —  298 

Rhode  Island  — 9,  22,  23,  25,  297,  334, 

387 
Rhode  Island  College  (Brown)  —  23 
Rhodes,  George  C  — 214 
Richardson,  Levi  —  154 
Richmond,  Virginia  —  255-256 
Rich  Man  Hoggenheimer,  The  —  368 
Rickard,  Tex  — 134-135 
Rivers,  Colorado  —  304 
Robert  E.  Lee,  The  —  Ch.  XV 
Robinson,  John  —  98 
Rochefoucauld,  Due  de  la  —  42 
Rockefeller,  John  D.  — 442 
Rockne,  Knute  —  434 
Rocky  Mountain  News — 130 
Rogers  Bros,  in  Washington  —  368 
Rogers,  Will  —  202 
Rolph; James,  Jr.  —  390-391 
Rooker,  John  —  130-131 
Roosevelt,  F.  D.  —  447-448 
Roosevelt,  Theodore  —  327,  347,  389 
Rosche,  Louis — 175 
Rose,  Baldy  Jack  —  398  et  seq. 
Rosenberg,  Louis  —  397  et  seq 
Rosenthal,  Herman  —  Sec.  5, 

Ch.  Ill,  423 
Rosenzweig,  Jacob  —  398  et  seq. 
Rothstein,  Arnold  —  5,  420,  Sec.  5, 

Ch.  VI 
Roubier,  Zeke  — 120 


Sacramento,  California  —  80,  84,  116, 

118,  123,  129 
Sacramento  Union  —  175 
St.  Augustine,  Florida  —  410 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  —  63,  65,  84,  100,  105 

et   seq.,    136,    159,  210,   256,   264,  294, 

369,  379,  381-382,  452 
St.  Louis  Dutch  —  445 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  —  215,  450 
Salem  Gazette  —  22,  23,  41 
Sally  in  Our  Alley  — 368 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  —  383 
San  Antonio,  Texas  —  131 
San  Francisco  —  80,  84,  Sec.  2,  Ch.  I,  127 

et  seq.,  158-159-161,  170,  174,  200,  221- 

222,    273-274,   277,    315,   383,   389-391, 

429 
San  Francisco  Bulletin  —  389 
San  Jose,  California  —  137 
Sankey,  Ira  —  294 
San  Quentin,  California  —  390 
Santa  Barbara,  California  —  389 
Sante  Fe,  N.  M.—  137,  161,  165,  166 
Saratoga,  New  York  —  127,  254,  267,  282 

et  seq.,  315,  318  et  seq.,  413 
Scannel,  Frank  J.  — 347-348 
Scarne,  John  —  449 
Schaffer,  Cris  —  275 
Schell,  August  —  292,  295 
Schenck,  Robert  Cumming  —  288 
Schepps,  Sam  —  401  et  seq. 
Schiff,  Mortimer  A.  — 334 
Schmitz,  Eugene  —  389 
Schuman,  Pres.  of  Cornell  — 367-368 
Schoelkopf,  Mrs.  Hugo  A.  C.  —  430 
Schreiber,  Barney  —  267 
Schultz,  Dutch  — 428,  432 
Schwab,  Charles  M.  — 417 
Scotch,  Ann  P.  —  342 
Scott,  Winfield  — 80,  180 
Scribner,  Benjamin  C  — 282-283 
Seabury,  Samuel  —  407 
Sea  Girt,  New  Jersey  —  320 
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Seagram,  Joseph  —  312 
Searle,  Robert  W.  —  448 
Sears,  John  — 214-215,  217 
Secret  Band  of  Brothers,  The  (by 

Green,  Jonathan  F)  —  89 
Seidensheimer,  Jacob  —  397  et  seq. 
Shapiro,  Willie  —  401  et  seq. 
Shapley,  Rufus  E.  —  305 
Sharon,  William  — 315-316 
Sharp,  D.  J.  Clarence  — 339 
Sharplys,  Thomas  —  20 
Slaw,  Mike— 160-162 
Sheedy,  Pat  — 318 
Shepley,  Governor  —  99 
Sheppard,  Mr.  — 224 
Sheridan,  Philip  Henry  —  288 
Sherman,  William  T.  — 249,  288 
Sherwood,  James—  197-198,  264 
Short,  Luke  — 152-153 
Shreve,  Captain  —  104 
Siegel,  Bugsy  —  445,  452 
Sielcken,  Herman  —  364 
Silver  City,  New  Mexico  —  167 

Sinclair,  Hairy  F.  — 412 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  —  157 

Sioux  Indians — 141 

Skaggs,  Elijah  — Sec.  1,  Ch.  VIII 

Skagway,  Alaska  —  133-134 

Smith,  Charles  "Social"  —  379 

Smith,  George  — 139 

Smith,  George,  Charles  &  Montague  — 
214 

Smith,  George  E.  — 246 

Smith,  George  E.  "Pittsburgh  Phil"  — 
316-317 

Smith,  H.  — 214-215 

Smith,  Jefferson  Randolph   (Soapy)  — 
131  et  seq. 

Smith,  Joseph  &  Daniel  —  209 

Smith,  Loyall  L.  —  364 

Smith,  Red  —  453 

Smith,  Susie  — 279 

Sonora,  California — 117 

Southall,  James  — 238 

South  Bend,  Indiana  — 393 

South  Dakota— 173 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad  —  383 

Spalding,  Gerald  —  235 

Spanish  Louis  —  401 

Spaulding,  Silas  W.  — 91-92 

Spencer,  Albert  —  323 

Speyers,  Albert  —  357  et  seq. 

Spirit  of  the  Times,  The  —  224 

Sporting  Days  —  368 


Sprague,  Thomas  — 321-322 

Spreckels,  Rudolph  —  389 

Springlake,  New  Jersey  —  320 

Stannard,  Henry  —  224 

Stanton,  E.  M.  — 245 

Starr,  "Colonel"  Charlie  —  102 

Steamboat  Racing  —  Sec.  1,  Ch.  XV 

Stedeker,  Henry  —  381 

Steele,  George  —  131 

Steele,  John  W.  —  286-287 

Stevens,  John  C.  —  223 

Stevens,  Thaddeus  —  254 

Steuer,  Max  D.  — 404-405 

Stewart,  Joe  —  128 

Stewart,  Virgil  —  55  et  seq.,  89 

Stewart,  William  — 315 

Stiegel,  Baron  Harry  W.  —  29 

Stock  Market  —  Sec.  5,  Ch.  VII 

Storms,  Charlie—  152-153,  156 

Story,  Sidney  —  202 

Strachey,  William —  10 

Stuart,  J.  E.  B.  — 263 

Stuart,  Mr.  — 238-239 

Studebaker,  John  —  412 

Sturges,  Charles  H.  — 326 

Sudbury,  England  —  166 

Sullivan,  Big  Tim  — 314,  348,  408 

Sullivan,  James  M.  —  404 

Sullivan,  Yankee  — 239,  261,  277 

Sully,  Dan  —  364 

Suydam,  Sam  — 236-237 

Swope,  Herbert  Bayard  —  451 

Syracuse,  New  York  —  328 

Taggart,  Tom  —  394 

Taos,  New  Mexico — 165 

Tate,  Colonel  —  200-201 

Taylor,  Bayard  —  114 

Taylor,  Edward  R.  —  389 

Taylor,  Richard  —  248 

Taylor,  William—  118 

Tenderfoot,  The  —  368 

Tennes,  Mont  — 270 

Tennessee  —  37,  44-45,  180,  382 

Texas  — 54,  131,  145,  196,  200,  248,  383, 

416 
"That  Up-to-Date-Girl  of  Mine"  —  368 
Thaw,  Harry  K.  — 417 
Thimble  Rig  — 42-43 
Thompson,  Ben  —  146 
Thompson,  "Big  Bill"  — 446 
Thompson,  Denman  —  310-311,  320 
Thompson,  Edward  "Titanic"  —  425 
Thompson,  George  —  273-274,  277 
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Thompson,  William  —  312 
Thornton,  William  —  42 
Three-Card  Monte  — Sec.  1,  Ch.  XII 
Tilden,  Samuel  J.  — 291,  294-295 
Tillis,  Cap.  —  379 
Tobin,  David—  171 
Toledo,  Ohio  — 421 
Tombstone,  Arizona  — 123,  126-127, 

152-153 
Topeka  Commonwealth  —  146 
Toronto  —  90 

Tourbillion,  Robert  Arthur  —  431 
Tracy,  Benjamin  —  328 
Travers,  William  R.  — 283,  285 
Treadwell,  Charles  —  227-228 
Trilby  —  326 
Trinity  College  — 289 
Tripp,  Mr.  —  84 

Troy,  New  York  — 271-272,  274,  295-296 
Truckee,  California  —  128 
Truxton  —  45 
Tubbs,  Poker  Alice  — 409 
Tuck,  Tom  —  252-253 
Tucker,  George  —  35 
Tules,  Doiia — 165-166 
Tully,  Andrew  —  417 
Tuttle,  Charles  H.  — 428-429 
Tuttletown  — 120-21 
Tuxedo  Park,  New  York  —  377 
Twain,  Mark  —  56 
Tweed,   William    Marcy  — 288,   291-292, 

355,  360-361 

Uffner,  George  — 429,  431 

Ullman,  Joseph  —  337 

Union  College  — 22 

Union  Pacific  RR  —  100,  102,  147,  173 

Utah  —  383 

Utica,  New  York  —  223 

Utter,  Colorado  Charlie  —  164,  409 

Vallon,  Harry  —  401  et  seq. 

Van  Brugh,  Tom  — 315 

Van  Buren,  Martin  —  179-180 

Vanderbilt,  Alfred  Gwynne  —  311 

Vanderbilt,    Cornelius  —  223,    283-284, 

365-366 
Vanderbilt,  Cornelius  Jr.  — 286,  365-366 
Vanderbilt,  Reginald  — 311,  327-328,  332, 

334 
Vanderbilt,  William  H.  — 366 
Vanderbilt,  William  K.  —  366 
Van  Dine.  S.  S.  — 391 
Van  Dyck,  H.  H.  —  353 


Van  Ranst,  C.  W.  —  259 

Van  Wyck,  Robert  A.  —  328,  347 

Verrel,  John  —  45 

Versailles,  Kentucky  —  263 

Vesey,  Denmark— 189-190 

Vicksburg,    Mississippi  —  47,   55   et   seq., 

87,  108,  248 
Vingut,  Harry  K.  —  334 
Virginia  — 16,    32,    37,    45,    73,    89,    99, 

183,  297,  383 
Virginia    City,    Nevada  — 114,    118,    121, 

126,  128,  142 
Virginia  Gazette,  The — 16 

Walbaum,  Gottfried  — 313,  323,  332 

Walden,  John  — 259-260 

Waldo,  Rhinelander  —  399 

Walker,  Boob  —  402 

Walker,  James  J.  — 432 

Walker,  Stanley  — 431 

Walling,  George  —  229 

Wallis,  Jack  — 237-238 

Walsh,  "Fats"  — 429,  431 

Wanderings  of  a  Vagabond  —  52 

Ward  Brothers  — 289 

Warren,  James  —  432 

Washburn,  W.  D.  — 379-380 

"Washerwoman's  Gig"  —  226 

Washington,  D.  C.  —  42,  84,  Sec.  3,  Ch. 

I,  254-255,  259,  290,  311-312,  385,  447 
Washington,  George—  16,  20,  29,  41,  73, 

444 
Washington,  Pennsylvania  —  355 
Washoe,  Nevada  —  120 
Wasserman,  Edward  —  334 
Watertown,  New  York  —  40 
Watterson,  Henry  — 70,  362-363 
Webber,  Bridgie  —  40  et  seq. 
Webster,  Daniel  —  38,  180 
Wells,  Pete— 119 
Wentworth,  John  — 215-217 
Werner,  M.  R.  —  340 
Wesleyan  Methodism  —  18 
West  Baden,  Indiana  —  394 
Western  Land  Pirate,  The  (by  Stewart, 

Virgil)  — 56 
Western  Union  —  380-381 
West,  Paul  —  368 
Whalen,  Grover  — 432 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia  —  184 
Wheel  of  Fortune  —  226 
Whistler,  James  M.  — 329-330,  334 
White,  Fred  — 219 
White,  Stanford  — 314,  417 
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Whitman,  Charles  —  400  et  seq. 
Whitney,  Harry  Payne  — 334,  412 
Whitney,  Payne  — 311,  334 
Whitney,  Ralph  V.  — 441-443 
Whitney,  Secretary  of  Navy  —  362 
Whitney,  William  C  — 313 
Wichita,  Kansas  —  146 
Wilderness  Road  —  48 
William  &  Mary,  College  of  —  22 
Williamsburg,  Virginia —  16 
Williams  College  —  22 
Williamson,  William  H.  —  184-185 

Williams,  Roger  — 9,  12 

Williams,  Thomas  H.  — 383 
Williamstown,  Massachusetts  —  22,  41 

Willis,  Mr.  — 261 

Wilson,  Mr.— 180 

Winchester,  Walt  — 214,  217 

Winn,  Col.  Matt  J.  — 384 

Wisconsin  —  246-247 

Wolcott,  Edward  O.  — 311-312 

Wolfe,  James  —  24 

Wolf -Traps  — 207-209 

Wood,  Ben  —  280,  286,  288 

Wood,  Carrol  — 131 


Wood,  Fernando  —  229,  275-276,  279, 

280,  288 
Woods,  Judge  —  394 
Woodward,  W.  S.  —  355 
Word  to  a  Gamester  —  253 
World  Almanac,  The  —  432 
Wormser  Brothers  —  311 
Worsham,  Johnny  —  255 
Wright,  Thomas—  139 
Wright,  Willard   Huntington  —  391 
Wyatt,  Henry  —  62-63 
Wyatt,  Judge  —  332,  333 

Yale,  Frankie  —  431 

Yale  University  — 22,  159,  289 

Yankee  —  449 

Yates,  Governor   (Illinois)  —  380 

Yeager,  Joe  —  267 

Yerington,  Nevada  —  116 

York  County,  Virginia  —  16 

Young,  Caesar  —  267 

Yorkshire,  England  —  101 

Zelig,  Jake  —  401  et  seq. 
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